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Tne intelligence of poor Tom’s death, for which I was by no means 
prepared, lost none of its effect by the tone and manner in which it 
was communicated by the stable-boy. The suddenness with which all 
the hopes. Sniggs had encouraged were dissipated and a fatal result 
produced, added greatly to my sorrow and regret. In an instant every 
prospect was changed, and every proposition which [ had suggested to 
myself as to my future conduct in my present trying and difficult situation 
altered. The worst that I had anticipated had happened at a moment 
when T did not expect it, and the lakneis of my fate acquired new 
gloom from the contrast it afforded to the bright gleam of expectation 
produced by the apothecary’s last note and bulletin. 

“Is Mr. Sniggs coming here?” said I to the boy, when I had suffi- 
ciently recovered my composure to speak. 

“Kes, Zur,” said the boy; “he be a-laying Master Tom out, I 
think ; and when he ha done that, Doctor says he’ll step up and tell ye 
all about it.” 

The combination of ideas which flashed into my mind ; the association 
of the painful duty, of which the groom spoke so a with Sniggs’ 
subsequent visit to Ashmead, and my continued dread of the infection, 
made me shudder, and I could have killed the fellow for having been so 
communicative upon a point so painful. He evidently saw nothing in 
his narrative calculated to excite any particular sensation on my part. 
His feelings were purely animal; and if it be true, as the naturalists 
tell us, that animal feeling is proportionably more or less acute according 
to the size of the animal itself, it is equally true that mental sensibility 
decreases, in the exact ratio of enlightenment and civilisation. 

Shakspeare’s doctrine, most beautiful to inculcate, infers no difference 
in the dying pains of a giant and a beetle ; and if we have successfully 
controverted that humane opinion, we may surely be allowed to doubt 
whether the loss of a parent, child, or friend, equally affects the educated 
and refined portion of society and the rude, unlearned, and coarser 
classes of which my west-country rustic was one. I saw no sign of 
sorrow or of sympathy about him: he knew the boy was dead, and he 
knew that he must be buried—so did I; but the certainty of both 
events did not blunt the edge of thgir severity. 

I dismissed the groom from further parlance, and returned to Harriet, 
who seemed less surprised than I expected when I announced the cata- 
are Tears started into her eyes; but she was too ingenuous and 
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too artless to conceal from me the fact that her distress was occasioned 
rather by the anticipation of what might be the consequences of the 
boy’s death as connected with me, than by the event itself. 

“ What a thing to happen at such a time !”’ said she, “‘ and to happen 
from the thoughtlessness or carelessness of the people to whose special 
care. he was confided.” 

“Upon that point, Harriet,”’ I replied, “it is not worth while to waste 
a thought; it mayor may not be that which has produced this result ; 
but, after all, nobody could have foreseen that a boy of his age would, 
under the circumstances, have done so mad a thing—that, however, is 
over and past recal, and the less said about it the better; for, if Cuthbert 
once heard of it, the fate of the unhappy Sniggs and his wife would be 
sealed. Let us consider what is now to be done: I suppose my original 
intention had better be put into execution—I had better start for Bath 
and break the affair to Cuthbert myself?” 

“I don’t know,” said Harriet; ‘‘ Papa always says, never be the 
bearer of bad news.” 

“Yet,” said I, “it is impossible to write this history—what can I— 
what ought I to do?” 

“ Consult papa,” said Harriet ; “the stories which he tells of himself 
in early life justify you in applying to him. He never was at a loss-—”’ 

*“True,”’ said 1; “ but then he never was placed in such an extraordi- 
nary predicament. How I wish, my dear girl, that Cuthbert had not 
met me at Gosport, and that you and I had gone——” 

“ Where,” said Harriet—for the sound sense of a woman always pre- 
vails—*“ where should we have gone to ?—to a place which he had left, 
and then we should have had to come a 

“Bock again,” said I, “as the Scotchman said when his leg was 
over the man’s wall—that’s true ; and bad as things look, my girl, I will 
still cling to my creed, and say everything is for the best. I'll g-—~”’ 

“That will be for the worst,” said Harriet ; “ you have never left me 
since we were married—I can’t bear your absence.” 

““Psha!” said I. “ An affair of three days, or four at most.” 

“Yes,”’ said Harriet, “the time seems short; but only recollect what 
is to happen during that period: what events are to be told—what 
effects to be produced ; your brother, if left to himself, would, I have no 
doubt, be as reasonable as he is, I believe, affectionate ; but worked upon 
by active, artful people, depend upon it, my dear Gilbert, the whole 
thing will be misrepresented and ‘ 

“Tam quite aware of that,” said1I; “but the question to be con- 
sidered is, whether my personal presence and a vivé voce description of 
what has happened would not conduce more to his tranquillisation than 
a letter: the letter, recollect, would be open to the review and criticism 
of the whole crew— Mrs. Brandyball leading the van. If I go, I am 
there myself to explain, and describe, and modify. I had better go.”’ 

I saw that Harriet still thought I had better not. However, consider- 
ing that during my absence she would be surrounded by her own family 
and occupied in attending to mine—if the word could be applicable to 
one little baby—lI felt less difficulty in leaving her, the more especially 
as my stay at Cuthbert’s would be so extremely short. 

My deliberations and consultations, however, were broken in upon by 
the arrival of Sniggs, the announcement of whose name in connexion 
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with the duty which, according to the groom-boy’s account, he had 
been performing, produced something like a shudder on my frame, but 
whom, of course, it was most essential I should see. I accordingly 
went down stairs, and am almost ashamed to own how unwillingly; 
suffice it to say, without attempting to describe them, that my feelings, 
whatever they were, were by no means moderated by seeing both my 
pet dogs worrying about and sniffing the worthy apothecary’s clothes, 
as if they were aware of the presence of an odour which might breathe 
infection in my yet untainted house. I drove them out of the room 
with an abruptness of manner and severity of tone very unusual with 
me in my intercourse with dumb animals. | 

‘Well, Sir,’ said Sniggs, “this is a sad business; I had hoped 
better thiugs: however, it is a consolation to myself and Mrs. Sniggs to 
know that everything was done that could be done.” 

Yes, thought I, and something more than need have been done. 

“*T never saw an instance where fever increased so rapidly—it was 
irresistible—an effusion of blood on the brain terminated the struggle. 
Poor fellow ! he suffered greatly during the night and became delirious, 
and at the last was quite unconscious of what was passing—when will 
he be buried, Sir ?” 

“That is a matter upon which I can say nothing till I have seen my 
brother,”’ said I. 

“You propose going to him, then ?”’ said Sniggs. 

“T think so.” 

** Because,”’ continued the apothecary, “it struck me that, perhaps, 
having had charge of him, having attended him, and watched him 
through the progress of the disease, it might have been, in some degree, 
consolatory and satisfactory to Mr.Gurney if I were to go to him myself: 
I could explain more correctly and minutely the circumstances of the 
case, and ” 

“ But,” said I, “ your patients here ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Sniggs, “I can arrange all that—my friend Pillman 
would take charge of them ; besides, my own assistant is perfectly able 
todo that. This is no time for joking; but you know what Pillman 
said to the bishop who refused to ordain him, because he was not pro- 
perly qualified x 

“He said, ‘my lord, I regret this refusal more for the sake of others 
than myself—it may cause the death of hundreds,’ ‘ How so, sir ?” said 
the bishop. ‘Why, my lord,’ replied Pillman, ‘I must now follow my 
father’s profession and practise physic.’ ”’ 

Sniggs, I fancy, saw in the expression of my countenance that I did 
not particularly admire the tone and manner of his conversation at such 
a moment; for he suddenly threw an extra proportion of grief into his 
strange-looking features, and inquired in a mournful tone whether I 
approved of his proposal. | 

t struck me that it would be an exceedingly good plan; but I deter- 
mined not to sanction it without further consultation in the family 
cabinet. It was not difficult to discover divers and sundry reasons why 
the active son of Aisculapius was both ready and willing to undertake 
the expedition. In the first place he would show his anxiety and sym- 

thy; in the second, he would explain the case more favourably for 
imself, carefully concealing, no doubt, the episode of the cherry-brandy, 
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which, as I felt, although I did not admit, had mainly contribated 
to the catastrophe; and, in the third place, his extra attention and 
rapid journey, to the manifest prejudice and neglect of all his other 
patients, would give him a substantial claim upon Cuthbert’s liberality, 
which, after the melancholy termination of the boy’s illness, might 
probably require some powerful stimulants in the way of counteracting 
the grief and disappointment of the hopes he had entertained of the 
apothecary’s skill. 

“ Well,” said I, “ I will go and talk this over with Mrs. Gurney ; 
and if we agree in thinking your scheme available, when shall you 
ready to start?” 

“In an hour,” said Sniggs. “ I have given all the necessary orders 
with respect to the body, and everything will go on perfectly well. in 
a absence, subject to such instructions as Mr. Gurney may give me, 
which, of course, I shall hurry back to fulfil.” 

** Will you wait five minutes?” said I. 

“IT am at your orders,” replied Sniggs. “ I don’t know whether it 
is quite luncheon time, but if it is—and I assure you I am deuced hun- 
gry—hav’n’t had time to eat a morsel this mornmg—and you are for 
my going, I would take a snack, which would save time, and I could 
order horses as I went by the King’s Head, and so come round here for 
your letter.”’ 

** Luncheon you shall haye,’’ said I, not entirely forgetting what his 
morning's occupations had been, and wondering only that they should be 
in any degree conducive to a good appetite. 

I ordered the luncheon to be hurried, and went up-stairs to Harriet. 

It was a rule in the navy in war time, and which I believe is some- 
times observed in a period of profound peace, that a captain of a man-of- 
war was never to sail with his wife on board his ship, inasmuch as, aware 
of the tremendous and overwhelming influence of women, the Admiralty 
thought her presence might shake the bravest of men, and that the sight 
of her anxieties and sufferings for him personally might unnerve the 
strongest mind that the disposition of Providence ever assigned to hu- 
manity. By a parity of reasoning, in a matter of infinitely inferior im- 
portance I ought not to have consulted Harriet, whose anxiety for my 
remaining at home had been already so decidedly manifested, upon the 
delicate question of staying or going to Cuthbert ; still I had such per- 
fect confidence in her ingenuousness, and so strong a conviction of 
the entire disinterestedness of women, when the results were not likely 
to be vitally serious to a beloved object (as I flattered myself I was) that 
I forthwith repaired to my better half, stated the proposal of Sniggs, 
and asked her what she thought of it. 

It was quite superfluous to wait for her answer—at least delivered in 
words ; the bright sparkle of her eye, and the delight which beamed in 
her countenance told me her opinion; and I believe she was perfectly 
right; the more readily, perhaps, because I had already made up my 
mind to the judiciousness of the new arrangement. So far, so good ; but 
as she expressed a desire that I should communicate with her father, I 
agreed to wait until he could be summoned into council. 

Now, as luck would have it, although events seldom turn up ah 
tiously, who should walk himself into the hall of Ashmead just at this 
critical juncture but Wells; and, to say truth, pleased as I always was 
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o,see.and welcome him to my home, I never was more gratified by 
rete that he had arrived, and had joined Sniggs in the dining-room, 
where 4 Yordinaire the noon-tide board had been spread. | 

* Nothing can be better,” said Wells, after having heard the pro- 
position ; “ write, my dear Gilbert, such a letter as your heart will dic- 
tafe; let our friend be its bearer, and then only consider the weight 
that his description of the pains and care which have been taken in poor 
Tom’s case will have with your brother, already greatly prepossessed in 
his favour.” 

_-“ Exactly so,” said Sniggs. ‘I know every turn and shade of the 

disease—have minutely watched each change—made minutes of the 

progrosie—ell down in black and white—and I think Mr. Gurney will 
ave every reason to be satisfied with my conduct.” 

“ Besides,” said Wells to me, in one of the windows to which we 
had retired, “ you will get rid of the necessity of alluding to other sub- 
jects to which, if you went, you must unquestionably refer.” 

I looked innocent. 

“I mean about the dancing-master,” said Wells. “ You could not 
see Cuthbert or the girl without touching upon that.” 

“* What?” said I. 

* Pshaw!” said Wells; ‘* what’s the use of making those ‘ damn- 
able faces?’ as Shakspeare has it. I know all. You have a wife; so 
have [: do you suppose such a story could be shaken in a family 
colander without running through? Mum! not a word farther: the 
world say that a secret is a great thing for one, a charming thing for 
two, and nothing for three; but we are tiled. I know, and it gues no 
farther: but you could not, I repeat—it would be impossible, and if 
not impossible, in the highest degree improper, for you to see your bro- 
ther without telling him the whole of that business. What would be the 
consequence? A split either between Kitty and you, or Cuthbert and 
you. Let well alone. You have no business to go out of your way to 
mterfere: here the opportunity offers ; nothing can be more attentive 
or respectful than that the medical man who has attended the boy 
should instantly proceed to the man who engaged his attentions in 
order to report the state of the case. The responsibility is entirely 
shifted from your shoulders; and while this manifestation of deep inte- 
rest is made by the person immediately employed, the expression of 
your own feelings will come with double force. i would,” added Wells, 
“tell him how readily you would obey the slightest intimation on his 
part of a wish to see you. If he desired you to visit him, you would go, 
the road smoothened, the great difficulty overcome ; he would know the 
painful truth not from you, and be delighted to enjoy your society, as 
calculated to soothe his wounded feelings.” 

“*.] am quite prepared to adopt the plan,” eaid I, “ not only because 
I like it myself, but because it meets with your concurrence. So be it, 
then. I will sit down and write such a letter as I feel I ought to write, 
and Sniggs shall carry the intelligence and describe the putea; take all 
his directions as to the funeral, and return forthwith to obey them. We 
are agreed, Sniggs,”’ said I, leaving the recess in which our colloqu 
had taken place. ‘* You shall go, tell your own history, and come back 
with all the necessary instructions; and assure my brother, besides 
what I shall write, that I will take care that every wish that be ex- 
presses shall be realized to the letter.’ | 
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Sniggs seemed greatly elated by the decision, and somewhat invigo- 
rated by three or four glasses of wine, and two ditto of not particularly 
weak ale, with which he had washed down his luncheon, expressed 
what really did not seem an unreasonable wish, that, if I did not par- 
ticularly want my chariot, my lending it to him would very much 
accelerate his journey, inasmuch as it would obviate the delay of chang- 
ing chaises. 

“ Sniggs is right,” said Wells; “ the fact that he comes in your 
carriage will exhibit a new proof to Cuthbert of the interest you take in 
the business. Quite right—that is it.”’ 

* And,”’ said Sniggs, “ there is one word more I would say—we are 
among friends—and I have no difficulty in saying that—upon my life, 
I hardly know how to mention it either—but, the truth is, that I have 
not at command enough a 

“Oh!” said I, stopping him, “ of course, you are to be at no charge 
for this trip; it is business, and business of ours. No, no! I'll arrange 
all that. You shall have that point settled immediately.’’ And I 
accordingly went to my library and drew a check for forty peta, 
which I begged him to get cashed at the bank (for we had a bank at 
Blissfold), and appropriate as much of the amount as was necessary to 
defray the charges of the journey. 

x Liberal soul !”’ said Sniggs of me to Wells, as he afterwards told 
me; “ by Jove, Sir, he ought to be the rich brother of the two, and will, 
I conclude, eventually be so. Wonderful to see how wealth and stingi- 
ness go hand in hand. You know those people who sit just over you at 
church—the girls with green pelisses and red bonnets, like a litile 

ir of parroquets who can't live single—the Kurmichens ;—their 
ather, when he was alive, was the stingiest dog going ;—cellars full— 
bins topped up—and all that—never gave any wine after dinner—but 
went on like a house in the Old Town of Edinburgh, story upon story, 
to save his claret—never could get him to bleed. So one day giving a de- 
scription of a friend of his who had fallen blind in consequence of con- 
sulting a celebrated oculist, he said, ‘Gad, Sir! Buggins is as blind 
as a beetle—can’t see any more than that bottle.’ Whssmnas one of 
the visitors, a wag of the first water, said, ‘Then our cases are exactly 
alike, Sir, for we can see no more than that bottle ; we wish we could.’ 
He! he! that’s not bad.” 

“On the contrary,” said Wells; “* but I don’t believe Gurney’s 
brother is at all parsimonious. All that I fear is his being led away— 
influenced to turn his liberality into channels which ought never to have 
been dug—that Mrs. Brandyball 

“ Mum!” said Sniggs; ‘‘ I know a good deal about her—more than 
I ever thought I should. People wild talk—and there is a person in 
Blissfold who knew the husband’s nephew—not that ever I peep or pry 
—I never poke my nose into other people’s concerns—but one can’t 
stop his ears, and | receive—however, it is no affair of mine.”’ 

“* IT cannot help thinking,” said Wells, “ that she has a great in- 
fluence over Mr. Gurney.” 

“ Influence !”’ said Sniggs: “ you have no notion what she is, if 
what I am obliged to hear is true. However, Mr, Wells, my maxim is 
to listen to all, and say nothing, and therefore I hope to stand well with 
all ies,” 
fells made one of his acquiescent bows, which went for little; for 
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although he himself had been quieted dowm by time, the crack of the 
whip was not more familiar to the old coachman’s ear than were the 
professions made by the worthy apothecary of a total disinclination 
from the failing of tittle-tattle, or the still more important crime of scan- 
mag. 
“ Of course,”’ said Wells, “‘ you will represent our good friend Gil- 
bert’s conduct in a proper light. The fact is, that we could not pay any 
immediate personal attention to the poor lad ~ 

“‘ Nor was any necessary,” said Sniggs, warming with the subject and 
the sherry. ‘“ I declare, Mr. Wells, that not a thing was left undone 
that could be done to save him. His constitution had been undermined 
by previous indulgence—he was a self-willed boy, too—and his diet had 
been loosely attended to; or rather, his appetite had been gratified at the 
cost of his health ever since he came to England. More lives are lost, 
and more constitutions destroyed, by a reckless indulgence in early 
youth than by any other things in the world. However, poor lad, he is 
gone. I suppose Mr. Gurney will have a tablet put up in the church to 
his memory. If so, I shall venture to recommend Clipstone. You 
know Clipstone, Sir ?”’ : 

“* Yes,” \said the Rector ; “* who lives opposite the Plough.”’ 

** Exactly, Sir,”’ said Sniggs. “‘ Valuable family—very estimable 
people—always ailing. Wife, Mrs. C., never well—camphorated julep 
and concomitant brandy-and-water ; eldest daughter epileptic—powders 
incessantly ; the son, Hepatitis—calomel ad libitum ; Elizabeth slight 
touch of scrofula—calls it rheumatism—do what I can; the two younger 
boys mal-conformation of chest. Father excellent man—full of talent 
—with a taste in tombstones quite remarkable. I think he will doa 
smart slab for Tom, on the most moderate terms.” 

Considering that poor Tom, for whose smart slab Sniggs was in his 
own mind bargaining, had been dead some few hours only—the 
conversation struck Wells as somewhat abrupt and even premature; 
but the fact was, that Sniggs, having obtained, or being about to obtain, 
his credentials for the mournful embassy upon which he was going, and 
moreover having the promise of means to grease the wheels of my car- 
riage on the journey, totally cast off the grief which he at first felt it his 
duty to assume, and which it is, as [ have before observed, scarce] 
reasonable to expect a medical man in tolerable practice really to feel. 
Indeed, if he did feel strongly during the progress of a disease, his 
judgment might be affected by that very sensibility, and he might be 
rendered incapable of doing his duty steadily and fearlessly—a point 
most essential under such circumstances. 

It was about this period of the conversation, as Wells afterwards told 
me, that I re-entered the dining-room, and put into Sniggs’s hand the 
check of which I had spoken. In consequence of my lending him my 
carriage, the horses were to be ordered up ®& Ashmead, and he was to 
return, after having had his portmanteau and sac de nuit packed, and 
sent up by his footboy with the pale face and glazed hat, and to start from 
my door in an hour from the then present time, which hour | was to 
devote to the concoction of my letter to Cuthbert. 

About half-past two, Sniggs, armed with his check, departed, and 
Wells, who never could resist a joke—not unseemly to his cloth—directed 
my attention to the uncertain course taken by the worthy apothecary 
from the hall-door down towards the gates of Ashmead—there was an 
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unponscidus adherence to the line of beauty which would ‘hay oe 
Hogarth himself. Whether the elevation of our pacts if Aa T 
biitable moré to the draught he had swallowed, or the draft ‘he hind’ 
ited im his pocket, we did not attempt to ascertain. in it was, 
that in the midst of his sorrow for Tom, he was happy for, himself, anid T! 
have no doubt saw before him a bright prospect of patronage and ‘sup’ 
rt from my poor dear brother—whose most sanguine hopes ‘he had’ 
frustrated, by lending his involuntary aid to the removal, from ‘this #0b*' 
lunary my of troubles, Master Thomas Falwaser, ©” 

As soon as he wasclear of the lodge, I sat down and wrote what 'T 
— the best possible letter to my brother—expressing otir dnited 
griefs at the sad event, and referring him for particulars to the bearer.’ T 
entreated him to let me know what he wished me to do with regard'to 
the necessary ceremonies to be performed, and assured him that his 
directions should be fulfilled to the letter. I made all proper enquiries 
after the two young ladies, and desired my best compliments to Mts. Bran- 
dyball, whose letter I should have answered, had not the melancholy 
occurrence changed the whole course of events, I made Harriet’ join 
in the kindest remembrances to him, with a proper proportion of cén- 
dolence, and her best regards to his daughters, as he called; and} I 
believe, really fancied them ; and at last obtained her permission to send 
a civil message to the gentle B. herself. This, I admit, was extracted; 
but as I argued that it was as well to be at peace with all, at sucha 
season, Harriet at last complied. 

In less thaw an hour the horses came—the Sniggs boy, with the 
trunk and bag, and the Sniggs himself, dressed in deep mourning, with 
a four-inch crape round his hat, and a face to match. I had a few 
minutes’ (éle-d-téle conversation with him, in which I stated my wishes 
as to the manner in which he should explain most clearly how totally 1 
had been incapacitated from paying any personal attentions to poor Tom, 
and wound up our dialogue by saying to him, “I think, Mr. Sniggs, you 
had better not say an thing about the cherry-brandy.” 

“Not a word,” said Sniggs, looking excessively foolish. 

This parting admonition I considered a master-piece of policy, inas- 
much as, if he did not pursue the exact course I had laid down for him 
in his conversation with Cuthbert, it reminded him that I had the 
factin store to overthrow all his professions of unremitting attention ‘to 
his amiable patient. 

Before the clock struck four, the carriage was ready, and all his 
traps being disposed of, in and about the vehicle, the excellent apothecary 
deposited himself in the inside, and the pale-faced urchin, with the 
glazed hat, having mounted into the rumbh » away they drove, to my 
inexpressible delight in having been so strangely delivered from what 
could not have failed to be the most painful cad embarrassing expedi- 
tion I had ever undertaken. 

When the traveller was out of sight I proceeded to Harriet to an- 
nounce the fact of his departure, and to deliberate upon the probable 
issue of his expedition, and then I found that Fanny and her lover had 
quarrelled ; the cause of their quarrel J concluded was trifling, ‘and, 
believing in the certainty of the consequences of the ire amorum, I. 
merely smiled at the absurdity of their “fall out,”” as Miss Foxcroft 
would have called it. 


“My dear Harriet,” said I, “we have enough upon our hands at 
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present with our own affairs, do not let us meddle with those of others ; 
ray aon it the egal parties will, before the day is over, ey gts: 
; iends again. dl dittvoH 
_T doubt, thet,” str Harriet. “The cause of their difference Indo! 
yet know ; but Fanny hints at its being something im] ty and. 
she 1s not a girl to take offence unreasonably or hastily. pa is not: 
in the least aware of it, whatever it is: however, this evening she will’ 
be here, and I shall know the particulars.” 

“T tell you, Harriet,” said I, “before this evening comes the quarrel 
will be over, so let us talk of matters more immediately interesting. It 
strikea me that Cuthbert will wish poor Tom to be buried somewhere 
near, his present residence, which, I think, seems likely to be a per- 
manent one; in that case I shall, of course, consider it my duty to 
accompany his remains. My meeting with Cuthbert will, however 
painful, be less irksome than it would be at present, inasmuch as he 
will be acquainted with all the melancholy facts of the case.” 

“You must act as your judgment dictates,” said Harriet, “and 
according to circumstances. My belief is, that he is so completel 
under, the influence of Mrs, Brandyball, that it is to her we have to loo 
for instructions,” 

“I have no doubt,” said I, “ that her object will be to cast all pos- 
sible blame upon us; and certainly, if I am'likely to be subjected to 
any censure from Cuthbert in her presence or under her suggestion, 
I shall altogether abstain from visiting him, let the consequences be 
what they may.” 

It is hardly worth recording the various conversations which occurred 
between Harriet and myself upon this engrossing and embarrassing 
topic. The tone and spirit of her observations and suggestions evinced a 
higher degree of indignation towards Cuthbert’s weakness, and a greater 
restlessness under the weight of his previous favours, than I could induce 
myself to feel. To be sure, the tie of relationship which moderated my 
sentiments upon his extraordinary conduct was not binding upon her ; 
but I must say I never expected to see her so much excited upon any 
serious subject as she was, whenever the dependency of our position 
made itself evident in the course of our discussions. 

The windows of Ashmead were darkened, and the heavy bell of Bliss- 
fold church was tolled—a ceremony, by the way, originating in the 
grossest superstition and fraught with the greatest evil. Those who 
merely take things as they come, and, like the mole, fancy they are 
very deep, when they are, in fact, close to the surface, consider the heavy 
swinging of the “ passing bell’? a matter of respect to the memory of the 
deceased ; whereas the object, if any there be, in making the dismal 
noise produced by a hireling’s pulling a rope in a belfry is to keep 
away devils, and imps, and spirits from interfering with the of 
the soul departed, in its flight towards heaven. The history of bells 
would fill more pages of my notes than I can spare—as it is, however, 
tolerably well known to the commonly enlightened, I regret that fact 
the less; but of one thing I am quite certain—whatever benefit might 
have been suppused, in the days of Popery, to be derivable from tolling 
at eo much per hour, the mischief done to society in Protestant countries, 
where we do not expect so much spiritual advantage from the process, is 
obviously grave and serious. A sick man lies on his bed within a few 
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yards ofa church-steeple ; in the wretchedness of his disorder he hears 
the hollow boom of the ing bell—“* Who’s dead ?” is his first 
natural question.“ Poor Mr. Hawkins, Sir,” says the nurse. ‘“‘ What 
did he die of ?”’ asks the patient, flickering out of life—‘* Of an abscess 
in the lungs,” says the communicative crone. Abscess of the lungs is 
the patient’s disorder ; every sound of the bell produces upon his mind 
a new pang—a new excitement; and those who know how intimately 
the mind and body are connected must know what the effect producible 
by this reiteration of the deathly evidence will be. With women under 
more delicate and trying circumstances its fatality has been established. 
Reform it altogether. 

However, the bell was tolled ; and because Master Thomas Falwasser 
was a young gentleman, the big bell tolled. If he had been a poor child, 
no bell would have been tolled; if he had been one of what are called 
the middling classes, a smaller bell would have been tolled. But the 
big bell costs most to toll, inasmuch as Durandus tells us, it being so 
much louder than the others, the devils are obliged to keep farther 
away to be out of its sound. If this be not disgusting mockery, what 
is?—the ringing of bells at a wedding, if the people who pay the 
ringers delight in campanology, is all very well; and we suppose by 
the length of the peal, and the number of the bells, that nodevils or 
imps will dare to annoy the happy couple for a certain time. And yet 
ae the absurdity of that—to pay a set of strangers, men who have 
never heard your names before, and never will again, to make a joyous 
sound, in the joyousness of which they take no part, and from being 
enthusiastic in making which they get their two or three guineas, or 
less, as the case may be,—for that which renders the absurdity the 
greater is, that they are thus joyous only ad valorem, the length and 
strength of the spirit-stirring peal being uniformly proportioned to the 
amount disbursed. 

To my ear the tolling was most discordant, and reminded me, as the 
same sound ever did, of that which I first heard in hastening to 
Teddington to receive my mother’s last blessing. The impression made 
sper me that morning never will, never can be effaced; and perhaps, 
alter all, my rooted antipathy to bells has its origin in that occurrence. 

The day passed on till dinner-time, the usual time of meeting in a 
family. My father-in-law and I dined téte-d-téte. Mrs. Wells and 
Fanny were to come to Harriet in the evening—Lieutenant Merman 
was gone on a little excursion—for that I was prepared. Wells seemed 
unconscious of the reason of his absence, and I, really hating the dis- 
agreeable “son of Mars,”’ as ke would be figuratively called by the 
gentlemen of the press was glad to let him and all his turmoils sink 
into oblivion, while I still “ harped,’’ as the immortal bard has it, upon 
the one subject nearest my heart. 

“ That Merman,” said the Rector, “is a very odd man, Gurney.” 

“Is he?” said I. 

“ His violence is quite extraordinary upon the most ordinary oc- 
casions,”’ said Wells ; “ you know me pretty well — you know I give and 
take—all fair in conversation: and as | consider—nobody knows him- 
self, to he sure—but, as I consider myself, I take myself to be an average 
good-humoured man. Well, yesterday, I was playfully discussing a variety 
of topics upon which he and I ordinarily disagree, and after vindicating 
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institutions which he underrates and vilifies, and maintaining principles 
which he ridicules, I happened to tell him an anecdote—you know I 
am not over particular upon such points—which occurred to myself 
when I was for a short time examining-chaplain to my excellent con- 
nexion and patron the Bishop. A young man came for examination, and 
it so happened that the Bishop had no Greek Testament at hand—the 
thing occurred in Loudon—Bishop asked me—lI had not one, and so, 
without saying anything more, I went and got hold of the first book I 
could find, and examined my young friend in Latin—he succeeded to 
my heart’s content, but it so happened that the book was Lucian De 
Morte Peregrini, a tract which he wrote against Christianity. I told 
the thing as a joke, and this Merman drew up and looked graye, and 
went off to the women, and I have never seen him since. I believe, by 
Jove, that a man ought never to joke with a dullard ; he takes as matter 
of fact that which is really matter of fun ;—and, rely upon it, Merman 
is an ass, though I say it, who shouldn’t.” 

“ [ had no idea,” said J, “ that the Lieutenant was strait-laced.” 

“ Nor I,”? said Wells, “ except in his uniform; nor does the history 
of his affair with Miss Maloney go quite smooth with me.” 

I saw by this reference to what had been a healed wound, that the 
Rector was what may be called “ put out,” and that Harriet, when she 
spoke of the seriousness of the difference between the Lieutenant and 
her sister, was not altogether wrong in treating it as a matter of im- 
portance. 

“The gentleman,” said Wells, “has marched off; and between 
you and me, Gilbert, if he never was to march himself back again, J 
should not much care.” 

** But,”’ said I, “‘ my dear Sir, matters seem to have gone so far now, 
and he has been so unequivocally received as one of the family, that ——”’ 

“ Psha!”’ interrupted the Rector, “‘ what of that? It requires time 
to know aman. His manner last night was extremely offensive to me; 
and from what I afterwards saw in the drawing-room, I don’t think that 
the sequel was much more agreeable to Fanny.” 

“ Fanny,’ said I, “ is a kind-hearted, ingenuous girl, and devoted to 
you: and if she thought that anything the Lieutenant said was meant 
to vex and annoy you, my belief is that she would seriously resent it.” 

* Sodo I,”’ said Wells, “* and—this is of course between ourselves— 
my notion is—I may be wrong—that the way in which he caught up a 
mere fact—a truth—a thing which did occur, but which I perhaps 
might as well not have repeated, except as I did repeat it under my own 
roof, and in what I considered my own family, was attributable to some 
new change in his affair with his aunt and the fortune; and that the 
indignation which he expressed at the mode in which he had been 
treated by the heiress, has been by some means or other modified and 
moderated, and that he is now anxious, late as it is in the course of our 
negotiation, to break off the connexion.”’ 

‘* If Fanny say Yea,”’ exclaimed [, “ let it be so—he is not the man 
to make any woman happy, and much less my sister-in-law.” 

“‘I have heard nothing,” said Wells, “ of what occurred between 
Fan and him. I merely spoke of his extraordinary conduct, and a de- 
termination on my own part not to submit to a line of behaviour which 
he is by no means entitled to adopt in my house.” 
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I now began to think, from seeing Wells infinitely more excited than I 

ad ever found him, that the quarrel between Fanny and her intended 
vas a “ mighty pretty quarrel as it stood,” and that however far ad- 
vanced the negotiations of the high contracting powers actually were, I 
might even yet have the satisfaction of seeing them frustrated, It must 
be admitted that the little contretemps occurring at the moment was 
somewhat unseasonable, and yet I can scarcely tell why I did not so 
much dislike it, inasmuch as it presented “ a diversion ”’ (in the military 
sense of the word) from the “ Siege of Troubles”? by which we were 
assailed. 

When I had enjoyed a téte-d-téte with Harriet, I found that Fanny’s 
anger as regarded the Lieutenant was by no means ill-founded. He, 
with neither principle, religious or moral, that anybody had ever yet dis- 
covered, chose to arraign Wells’s conduct in describing—probably with 
out any serious foundation—the circumstances of the examination. He, 
Merman, not knowing Lucian from Lucretius, and evidently seizing upon 
& point in conversation of no importance to Aim, at all events, to make 
a quarrel, Fanny told her sister that the mode in which the Lieutenant 
spoke of her father, and his conduct as what he called himself, “a 
Christian preacher and teacher,”’ was such that it was to her as incom- 
prehensible as it was unbearable—that he had reproached her with her 
want of fortune ; expressed in strong terms the condescension which he 
evinced on his part,in returning to her after his disappointment ; and in 
short, conducted himself with so much abruptness, to call it by no other 
term, that she had resolved to take her own course upon it without com- 
municating the details to her father, whose high spirit, notwithstanding 
the difference of their ages and professions, might lead him into some 
extremity with regard to his intended son-in-law, which would be most 
distressing under all circumstances, and probably disastrous under some. 

The facts were these—what the motives to action on the part of 
Lieutenant Merman might be, remains to be explained—TI admit that 
although I still dwelt upon the one sad and important theme in which 
our destinies were -unquestionably involved, I was not ill-pleased that 
this little contention had arisen, inasmuch as it naturally occupied Har- 
riet’s mind, and held out to me the prospect of getting rid of a con- 
nexion with a man the most odious I had ever fallen in with, and the 
least likely, as I sincerely believed, to make my kind-hearted sister-in- 
law a happy woman. 

Two days rolled on—the Lieutenant did not return—neither did Fanny 
receive any letter from him ; and so far all that part of our family was 
involved in mystery and surmise ; not so we; the morning of the third 
day from poor Tom’s death brought us a letter from Sniggs, who wrote 
word that he had arrived safely at Montpelier—that he had communi- 
cated the sad story to my poor brother Cuthbert, who was so much over- 
come as to be utterly unable to decide what he should wish to have done. 
Sniggs added, in a postscript, that he had expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with his care and attention, and that of Mrs. Sniggs, towards 
the innocent sufferer; but regretted that when I knew the dear child 
was on the point of death, I had not gone to catch the last wishes of his 
life from his dying lips, and that Mrs. Brandyball had said, sobbingly, 
“ [t was most extraordinary how anybody so nearly connected with the 
dear boy could have abstained from visiting him in his illness.” 
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| «"Monsttous ! I exclaimed to myself. “'The woman knew that one 
Visit miglit haye been as fatal as his constant occupation of his room at 
Ashmead—that the existence of my first, my only infant, depended upon 
¢aré afd caution: and what she did not know, perhaps, was, that up to 
the moment when I abruptly heard of his death, I was led on by the 
flattering representation of Sniggs to look for his recovery. These are 
the things that sting one to the heart—misrepresentations, which one 
has no means of correcting—falsehoods, which one has no opportunity 
of controverting. Sniggs said the way in which Mrs. Brandyball was 
affected was something quite maternal, and added, “ If you could only 
see, my dear Sir, the devoted attention of this excellent lady to your 
dear brother, you would feel inclined to worship her.” 

This from Sniggs !—“ Et tu, Brute !”’—and after what he had hinted 
—not to me, but to Wells. This was indeed 


" the most unkindest cut of all!" 





But it was perhaps natural—he was playing Ais game with Cuthbert— 
expatiating on his carefulness, and watchfulness, and constant superin- 
tendence. If Mrs. Brandyball\ had occupied poor Tom’s room at 
Sniggs’s two nights before he went into it, and the cupboard had been 
open, my opinion is, that Tom would have been alive now—for certain 
is it, that the searching eye and sensitive nose of the convivial dame, 
would have discovered the potion which killed him, and would only 
have comforted her. 

Sniggs informed me that I was to hear again to-morrow, so that he 
had made good his footing at Montpelier; and then he tells me of the 
wonderful improvement in Kate’s appearance even in that short time ; 
that Mrs. Brandyball thought Ashmead unwholesome ; that Jane was 
looking more rosy; and that, although dreadfully upset by the melan- 
choly intelligence he had received, Cuthbert himself was marvellously 
better, as far as health went. 

When I read the letter to Harriet she perfectly coincided with me— 
Sniggs was now joined in the conspiracy against us, and the influence 
of the Gorgon had been successfully adopted to link him to the faction 
by which we were to be sacrificed. Still we were left in suspense: not 
one line from Cuthbert to me—not a syllable in the way of invitation 
thither—not a mention of when or where the funeral was to be per- 
formed; all things seemed to be at a stand-still, waiting, I suppose, 
until my unfortunate brother could be shaken out of his reverie to come 
to a resolution. 

I confess Sniggs’s letter was something more than I expected—it was 
a new grievance, a new affront. I had sent him in my own carriage, a 
messenger from myself, and to receive his answer and not a word from 
the nearest relation I had in the world—no, not even Mrs. Brandyball had 
condescended to put pen to paper. I felt myself now really fallen, and I 
am not ashamed to own that I sobbed with grief at the loss of a brother 
to whom I, and those who belonged to me, had devoted every effort and 
energy to make him happy and comfortable, and who was happy and 
comfortable before this fend in scarcely human shape had inveigled 
him away from us. 

There was something in Sniggs’s letter which sounded reproachful, 
evidently dictated, or rather occasioned by other people; and, when I 
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began to calculate and consider all the circumstances, I could not help 
beginning to fancy that there really was something in my conduct which 

night be construed into a want of feeling, not only by Cuthbert, but 
even by the neighbours. The poor boy had died in a strange house ; he 
had been removed from the comforts of Ashmead — comforts how secured ? 
—to the apothecary’s residence, without a relation near him, and there 
he had died, and there his body lay: but, then, the infection—true, but 
then the man who had been constantly in attendance upon him came 
to me. How can I describe the ten thousand feelings by which | 
was assailed! And yet I do declare that the loss of the mere favour of 
Cuthbert in a worldly sense, perilous and destructive as it might be, 
was but a mole-hill in comparison with the mountain-like load of grie f 
| experienced at the deprivation of his love. 

Well, the next day came; no letter by the post. Mrs. Sniggs sent 
up her compliments to beg to know w hether we had heard from Mr. S.— 
\nswer, not a word. This was ve ry strange ; the funeral vught to take 
yan ¢ AS speedily as convenient > she wondered she had hot cot il let ter, 
andso on. To me the silence was still more curious. However, as reason 
comes to one’s aid even under the most trying circumstances, it at last 
struck me, and in that opinion Harriet agreed, that Sniggs would him- 
elf return in the course of the day, and so supersede the necessity of 
writing. We were not wrong; but we were not entirely right: we 
cuessed the truth to a certain extent, but not the whole truth. At 
about six o’clock, just as I was sitting down in my wife’s room to enjoy 
a (éte-d-téte whiting and boiled chicken, a violent ringing at the gate 
announced an arrival; dogs barked as usual, servants scuffled, and, 
leaning over the balustrade, I heard Sniggs’s voice directing his pale- 
faced tlunky to take care of his bag and box and carry them home. [| 
heard other voices, | thought, and a rustling of petticoats crossing the 
hall to the dinner-room, which was dark and unoccupied, for I was 
settled in for a snug consolatory evening up-stairs. The rustling noise 
came forth again, and I heard my man say, “* My master is up- stairs, 
Miss.”’ I held my breath and liste ned ; it was all true. Sniggs waited in 
the hall, as a gentleman not of the family ought to do, but in less than 
two minutes I felt: myself embraced and my cheeks wetted with the 
ears of Miss Kitty Falwasser and her sister Jane. 

* This,” said I, cently repelling Kate’s excessive warmth of manner, 

is & surprise.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Kate, sobbing so that you might have heard her to the 
wine-cellar door ; ** we could—not—let—poor dear Tom go to the grave 
without—some one—who loved him being with—him; and dear Pappy 
is not well enough to come—and dear governess could not leave him— 
so—so—so we have come to go to his funeral.’ 

Jane, less violent in her grief, but more sincere, pressed my hand 
and wept silently. I saw she felt for the loss of her brother, uncouth 
is he was and harsh to her; for Jane was as different a creature from 
Kate as a discriminating ches ‘rver of nature could well discover. 

‘““T am glad to see you, dears,” said I; and I felt glad that the 
gallery round the hall was not well lighted, lest my looks should not 
have entirely corresponded with my words. “ I will go and tell Harriet 
you are here : your sudden appearance in her room might flurry her.” 

* How is she, dear thing?” said Kate. 
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*€ Oh, quite well,” said I; ‘* and how is my brother in health ?” 

‘“* What, Pappy?” said Kate, who seemed scarcely to comprehend 
what I meant by the fraternal appellation. ‘“ He is pretty well in 
health, dear ; but so shocked at the news, that we thought he would 
have died; I think he would if Mr. Sniggs hadn’t been there.” 

“He thought you would have come to him,” said Jane; ‘“ and your 
not coming, I think, vexed him a good deal.”’ 

That’s pleasant, thought I. However, it was necessary, now, that the 
thing had taken its present turn, that Harriet should be apprized of the 
state of affairs, and I accordingly announced the arrival. 

‘* T cannot look at Kate with patience,” said Harriet “ I know why 
he has come. W hat a silly, silly man your poor dear brother is!” 

‘* Never mind,” said I; “ we have no course but one to pursue, 80 
make up your mind to be civil.” 

** Dear Gilbert,’ said Harriet, giving me one of her kindest looks, 
whatever you win me to do, I will do if I can; but the struggle is a 
difficult one, and not the less so from being so totally unexpected.” 

In five minutes the young ladies were kissing Harriet on the dexter 
and sinister sides of her face, weeping as they thought became them, 
and in half an hour more a refection was prepared in the dining-room, 
at which, dragged away from my sanctum up-stairs, I presided, and 
Sniggs and the two mourning nymphs assisted. 


What happened next day I reserve for the next portion of my 
notes. 


ss 





SONG OF THE WINE-FILLED GOBLET. 


I nave kept my place at a rich man’s board 
For many a waning night, 

Where streams of dazzling splendour pour'd 
A galaxy of light; 

No gayer revelry hath rung 
Than where my home has been 

All that the Bard of Teos sung 
Has the wine-fill’d goblet seen ; 

And much I could tel! full many might deem 

A fable of fancy, or tale of a dream. 


I have beheld a courteous band 
Sit round, in bright array, 
Their voices firm, their words all bland, 
With brows like a cloudless day ; 
But soon the guests were led, by the host, 
To dash out Reason’s lamp, 
And then God's noble image had lost 
The fineness of its stamp; 
And their sober cheeks have blush’d to hear 
What they told o'er me, without shame or fear. 








Song of the Wine-filled Goblet. 


Their loud and tuneless laugh would tell 
Of a hot and reeling brain, 

Their right arms trembled, and red wine fell 
Like blood on a battle plain. 

Oh ! sad is the work that I have done 
In the hands of the sot and the fool, 

Curséd and dark is the fame I have won, 
As Death's most powerful tool ; 

And I own that those who greet my rim 

Too oft will find their bane on the brim. 


But a// the nectar-cup has wrought 
Is not of the evi? kind; 

I have help'd the creature of mighty thought 
And quicken’d the godlike mind ; 

As gems of first water may lie in the shade 
And no lustre be known to live 

Till the kiss of the noontide-beam has betray’d 
What a glorious sheen they can give— 

So the breast may hold fire that none can see 

Till it meet the sun ray shed by me. 


I have burst the spirit's moody trance, 
And woke it to mirth and wit, 

Till the soul would dance in every glance 
Of eves that were rapture-lit. 

I have heard the bosom, warm and rife 
With friendship, offer up 

Its faith in heaven, its hope in life, 
With the name it breathed in the cup; 

And I was proud to seal the bond 

Of the truly great, and the firmly fond. 


I have served to raise the shivering form 
That sunk in the driving gale ; 

I have fann d the flame that famine and storm 
Had done their worst to pale : 

The stagnant vein has been curdled and cold 
As the marble’s icy streak, 

But I have come, and the tide has roll'd 
Right on to the heart and the cheek ; 

And bursting words, from a grateful breast, 

Have told the precious draught was blest. 


Oh! Heaven forbid that bar or ban 
Should be thrown on the bliss I bear! 
But wofal it is that senseless man 
Will brand me with sin and despair. 
Use me wisely, and I will lend 
A joy ye may cherish and praise ; 
But love me too well, and my portion shall send 
A burning blight on thy days. 
Remember the strain I sing, as ye fill, 
* Beware, the goblet can cheer, or kill !” 





E1iza Coox. 
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LIFE IN THE EAST.—NO, T. 


BY MICHAEL J, QUIN, AUTHOR oF “* A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN 
THE DANUBE,” ETC. 


Unrit I travelled in Turkey, I think IT never really knew the degree 
which woman holds on the scale of the creation. In the towns, in the 
villages, in the hamlets, in the fields, on the rivers, in the depths of the 
forest, or on the open plains, I beheld, day after day, only the face of 
man. Now and then, at a cottage door, I espied from a distance the 
white veil, which denoted the presence of a female. But the moment 
ily horse was seen approaching the sacred spot—for sacred it then 
seemed to me—away fled the sweet vision, and in its place appeared the 
frowning turbaned forehead of my own sex, or perhaps a ferocious dog, 
preparing to devour me if I should venture too near the dumain en- 
trusted to his charge. 

I was positively sick of the face ofinan. His swarthy countenance— 
his strong beard—his glaring eye—his brawny, muscular hand—his 
thick beshawled waist, with pistols and ataghan stuck therein—his 
long pipe—his longer cane—his clumsy slippered foot—became of- 
fensive to my eye. I longed to behold once more the roseate cheek— 
the soft look—the ruby lip—the tapering fingers of some descendant of 
Eve. Nor in the vale—nor by the fountain—nor in the vineyard—nor 
on the hill—nor amidst the herds or groves, was she. "T'was man 
everywhere. 

Often on my ear came the tinkle of the sheep or goat bell. As- 
suredly upon the declivity, where the animals wandered in search of 
herbage, there must be a shepherdess, thought I; and up the declivity 
I rode, to botanize, as I told my guide, but in fact to appease the yearn- 
ing of my soul by catching a glimpse—were it only for an instant—of 
the maiden, haply sleeping beneath the shadow of a rock, or a clump of 
brushwood, whose gentle voice, or oaten pipe, held them under control. 
I cared not for costume: be her figure wrapped in the undyed lamb-skin, 
the winter-stained blanket, or the shreds of what once served as a mantle 
for her sire—it signified but little, or rather nothing to me, provided I 
could detect through her disguise the bashful gaze of the feminine race. 
But disappointment still was my portion. Rumpled up in a rude canvass 
bag, or the hide of a rhinoceros, or something of that kind, appeared a 
little savage, half monkey, half Robinson Crusoe, fast asleep, his wallet 
(slende rly stored !) beneath his shaggy head, and a poor imitation of the 
pastoral crook by his side. Frankenstein was not half so tired of his 
troublesome creation as I was of masculine nuisances, with whose origin 
I had nothing whatever to do, 

At night we came late to what would be called in France an auberge, 
in the midst of a small clustre of houses. Beds were to be prepared, 
supper was to be cooked, for I protested against going to rest upon a 
thimble-full of coffee, having had a long day’s ride, and no dinner, 
unless that name may be applied to a crust of bread, an onion, three 
hard eggs, and a handful of rock salt. 1 insisted upon the best supper 
the house could produce. We were, as usual, received by a man, who 
proceeded forthwith to blow up the embers on his hearth, and to get his 
coffee apparatus in order. But I was not to be put off in this way. 
He pleaded that his family were all in bed. No matter—I was starved 
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—stupper—and a good supper—chicken—mutton—rice—and hot cake 
—I must have. 

Upon examining my conscience, as all good Christians do, or ought 
to do, by the — of the Vesper star, which I went to look at, while my 
orders were in process of negotiation between the innkeeper and my 
guide, T was “ob liged to confess to myself, that though a good supper 
would be by no means disagreeable, yet the os dana motive in nay 
pressing for a hot su pper, Was the hope of attracting ¢ o what | supposed 
to be the culinary department the women of the family—the greater 
and minor “lights of the harem.’ I did, in reality, behold the hight of 
more than one candle moving backward and forward behind the latticed 
windows of the upper story of the edifice, and when within, I heard 
several light footsteps moving rapidly overhead. Now they are awake, 
thought 1, and dressing and veiling, and down they must come presently 
with their stewpans and dishes, and all the produce of their larder. 
They would doubtless conceal their faces as much as possible , but they 
could not cover their eyes, and even if they should, still the sylph- -like 
fivure would be there, the low, gentle voice might yield its music, the 
hand that would kuead the tlour, or turn the cake on the hearth, could 
hot bye vloved ! 

Alas ! while I was still indulging in these poetical reveries, in came, 
ona man’s head, a large wooden tray, and upon the said tray, when de- 
post ited on the e irthe ni tloor, ap peared, tomy maze ‘ment—!I will hot say 
to my horror, for, after all, the odour emanating therefrom was not un- 
vrateful to the senses of a weary traveller,—a hot cake, a wooden bowl 
filled with stewed partridge, onions, and rice; whereupon mine host 
brought a jar and a napkin, and pouring some water upon my hands, 
and presenting me with the napkin with a look of hospitable cordiality 
not unworthy of the Patriarchal days, he invited me to partake of the 
meal thus magically placed at my feet. The footsteps ceased overhead, 
lence reigned throughout the house; I could not even guess whether 
there was a female being in the man’s establishment, and so I pro- 
ceeded—to despatch the partridge—convinced that the last plague 


must have swept away all the women from that part of the Ottoman 
dominions. 


Ss) 


Now let no sly reader of either sex get up in his, or her mental 
manufactory of scandal any thing in the shape of a suspicion against 
my character. Know ye, ancient maidens, club-trequenting bac helors, 
and wiggling consumers of bread and butter, still in your feens or lys, that 
lam a Benedict; and so faithful, so scrupulous in the fulfilment of the 
vows | have made, that if Nourmahal herself had fallen in my way, and 
flinging off her veil, surrendered the roses of her lips to my discretion, i i 
should not have so far forgotten the love one I had left at home, as even 
to inhale their fragrance. Not I! Putting aside the misprision of 
domestic treason that would be involved in such a transaction, I really 
am a philosopher. The feeling by which I was actuated had nothing 
in it of the meaner ingredients, of which Lesbia of “ the beaming eye,” 
and all that sort of people are composed. Mine was a pure Platonic 
search after that description of harmony, which is produced by the 
blending of various colours, or diversified, or even contrasted sounds. 
Man, man everywhere, is a garden without a flower—a sound without a 
modulation. ‘The hght of woman’s eyes is necessary to make Aim look 
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tolerable: she is the sun, without whose rays all nature would go back 
to the age of the Ichthyosauri. 

It certainly must have been a glorious day, that on which this planet 
of ours first felt itself pressed by the foot of man, Imagine this sphere 
rolling for thousands of years, thousands, perhaps, of centuries, through 
the orbit which it still occupies—bearing on its surface not so much as 
one reasoning creature—the abode of fishes—of monsters that roamed 
about like walking castles, living on the topmost branches of trees, 
treading down forests in their progress, and drinking up Mediterraneans 
at a draught; and in their train nothing but hyenas and leopards, dogs 
and reptiles, and winged bipeds of every order and degree. At length, 
an upward-looking, erect, yvraceful, intelligent form lights upon the 
green turf from some other orb—his countenance shining with a divine 
light, at once subdues them to his command—they pass in review 
before him—he gives them names—and from that moment a new order 
of things commences over the whole of their ancient habitation. How 
different that splendid morning from the Dies Jre@ still to come! 

But he was alone. I can thoroughly enter into his feclings when, 
seated beneath the shade of a spreading cedar, he gazed upon the Eden 
around him—yjust before he slept—and though full of joy while survey- 
ing the charming scenes that met his eye on every side, and listening to 
the enchanting melodies of waving groves, and feathered choirs, and 
falling waters that were soothing him to slumber, he still was conscious 
of a void in his heart remaining to be filled up. And when, upon re- 
opening his eyes, after his first delicious repose, he saw standing heside 
him Eve—Oh, the transports of that moment were worth exile even 
from that garden of bliss! 

Why it is that in the region where woman had her origin, she is still 
very generally and very carefully veiled and se cluded from the ordinary 
haunts of the stronger sex, is a question that I have not yet seen satis- 
factorily solved. The custom has undoubtedly been transmitted from 
the most remote ages. When Rebecca first beheld Isaac “ meditating 
in the fields at even-tide,”’ and she learned who he was, it is said that 

*“« she took a veil and covered herself.”” It is clear from many passages 
in the Scriptures that the women of the family were usually to be found, 
in the times to which those writings apply, chiefly in the inner apart- 
ments of the house. The beautiful pictures of domestic employment 
with which the Odyssey abounds, show that similar usages prevailed 
amongst the earlier Greeks—usages which have noteven in our time 
been wholly abolished among their posterity. The Hindoos, whether 
idolaters or Mahometans, the Persians, the Armenians, the Turks, all 
observe, especially the latter, the same law. They all imprison, some 
say enshrine, their wives and concubines (or as Miss Pardoe calls them, 
odaliques) and daughters, so that the custom has not originated, as 
many persons suppose, in the precepts of the Koran, but in a course of 
practice which appears to have been common to almost all the Eastern 
nations. 

To an European making his first tour in those countries, nothing, 
however, can be more dismal than the absence of the female form from 
every group of his own species which he happens to meet in the course 
of his journey. In Bulgaria, where there is a considerable sprinkling 
of Christian families amongst the followers of the Prophet, the women 
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who belong to the Cross appear to enjoy more liberty than I have ob- 
served elsewhere in those countries. They go about, as im England, 
often ia their hair, sometimes with handkerchiefs tied roand their heads, 
but uniformly unveiled. In order, however, to signify that they: havea 
right to these privileges,—privileges secured to them, by the way, through 
the interference of Russia,—they are obliged to wear conspicuously.oit 
the left shoulder, or breast, a red cross, which is usually worked an silk 
or worsted upon their dress. The sacred emblem has a most agreéible 
effect. It puts one in mind of the days of the Crusaders 3) it marks»the 
civilising power of the Christian system of religion. | Seen: froma 
distance, it seems to one emerging from towns and districts wholly Ma- 
hometan, to restore nature to its usual order, and to bring back.to thé 
heart that cheerfulness of which the virile monotony of Turkish usages 
had for a season deprived it. rit 

It was upon encountering at a fountaim, or engaged in some out-of 
door business or amusement, groups of these Bulgarian maidens, ‘that 
I felt what a vacancy there would have been in the order of creation 
had it been altogether womanless, A world wholly filled with men 
might have been rendered by Omnipotence as conducive to his, purposes, 
as one distributed between the two sexes—creation following the! law 
which gave birth to the original type of the race. But what a,world 
that would have been!—if we may judge from our present, notions. 
We should have been without all that delicious tenderness which springs 
from the contemplation, the protection of infant loveliness and weak- 
ness. We should have been without that ennobling, enrapturmg. sen- 
timent—that electric chain which binds two souls together, identifying 
their hopes, their sorrows—lighting kindred smiles—summoning to the 
cheek tears that unite two hearts even more closely than smiles. Poetry, 
that gushing of the soul into music, would have been unknown to us: 
Music itself would have been undiscovered, and we should not have 


understood the 





™, boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields : 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven !" 


On arriving at Constantinople I found that a greater relaxation had 
taken place in the system of feminine seclusion than I had been prepared 
to expect. Although the numbers of males in the strects greatly pre- 
ponderated over those of the softer sex, nevertheless the latter were to 
be seen moving about in every direction, all, however, more or less 
closely veiled. An English lady understands by the term “ veiled” a square 
yard or two of fine muslin or lace thrown over the head, and hanging 
down upon the bosom and back, through which the countenance may 
still be discerned, as the sun behind a gossamer cloud. Such is/the 
fashion in Spain—and a veil of that kind is undoubtedly a modification, 
a coquettish apology, for the austerity of the garb introduced into that 
country by the Moors, But the Turkish veil is very much the same, as 
that which is worn by females dedicated to religious orders, It is, in 
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fuct;'a lawn scarf bound closely round the forehead, which ovht to cover 
theeyebrows, the! chin, and mouth, the main object of it being the con- 
oealment of the features from man’s admiration as much as possible, but 
which in practice is so contrived, as to provoke the said admiration to a 
higher'degree than the said countenance unveiled would, perhaps, in 
ine ‘cases out of twelve have ever excited. 

icTheveil as'worn in Constantinople—the very metropolis of female 
ingemtrity'in the art of setting off personal charms—is so disposed as to 
permit the dark crescent of the eyebrow, upon which a world of hand- 
maid diligence is bestowed, to be seen in its most perfect outline. Miss 
Pardue tells us, for she can keep no secrets, that the crescent of which I 
speak’ is frequently improved by certain chemical applications, which 
have the effect of making an eyebrow of sixty years’ growth look as ju- 
venile as one of sixteen. My gallantry refuses to receive any such 
disclosure as this. Besides, the authority of such a witness may be 
questioned; upon the ground of self-interest. Miss Pardoe doubtless 
has'eyebrows of her own; hence her promptitude to bear testimony 
against the almost universal superiority, which those features assume in 
the land of veils over similar sentinels of the eyes in countries where 
the veil is unknown. 

Certain it is that by the arch manner in which the upper part of the 
lawn covering is arranged, both eyes and eyebrows, aye, and even fore- 
heads, are often rendered peculiarly prepossessing. ‘Ihe portion of the 
said garb which shows itself beneath the mouth would seem also— most 
unintentionally, no doubt—to be very generally so folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfulness, if | may dare to follow Miss 
Pardoe’s example in inventing new phrases. And as to the cheeks, 
most of those upon which it was my lot to set mine eyes in the City of 
the Sultan, exhibited delicate roseate hues, and with the other visible 
portions of the face, exquisite oval outlines, such as I have seen in no 
other part of the world. My conscience !—had I not been a Benedict, 
and a philosopher !— 

Here again Miss Pardoe peaches—betrays the secrets of the harem. 
She has the courage to tell us that the Turkish ladies all paint. Paint! 
That is a strong expression. A sign-board is said to be painted ; ®0 is 
a portrait, or a landscape ; but to say that the Turkish é/égantes paint 
in any such a sense as that, is a libel on their natural charms. If of a 
cold morning—and Stamboul has its frosty matins as well as London— 
a lady sitting at her toilet should think that, by reason of the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, the lily of her cheek somewhat predominates 
over the rose, I see no harm in her correcting the severity of the 
season by reviving, through the medium of a little elixir, ora talismanie 
camel-haired pencil, a memorial or two of the late summer. But to call 
that painting,”’ is manifestly an abuse of the English language, and 
particularly of her Majesty the Queen’s Enclish language, which is a 
dialect that permits no such freedoms. 

Again, if that mysterious, jealous, inexorable being, whom the poets 
call Time, should penetrate a lady’s chamber, and having once found 
his way there, repeat his visits rather oftener than the fair inhabitant 
would desire, so as to disturb her peace of mind, and defraud her cheek 
of the lustre which mental happiness was wont to diffuse over it, I know 
of no law which should prevent her from showing the intruder the door 
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if she should think fit ; and in case he should not go quietly, to lay 
hands upon him, and turn him fairly out, if her nerve enable her so to 
do. If in the struggle she should get warm, and an approximation to 
crimson on her pretty face disclose the scene in which she has been 
obliged to discharge the functions, which, in better regulated countries, 
are assigned to the constable,—is she to be blamed? Surely not. The 
first law of nature is self-defence. And yet Miss Pardoe would call 
that crimson paint / 

Moreover, an English lady can walk, or run, or ride, or drive where she 
likes. In Autumn she can pick up plenty of blushes, enough to serve her 
for a whole year, by the sea-side. She need never want exercise. If she 
have the privilege of Almack’s she may, provided she is asked, quadrille 
or galopade all night. When the Almackian season expires, if she 
belong to an archery association, she may perform her part in the “ Bow 
Stratagem ”’ without any injury to her complexion. And when tired of 
earth, she may fly through the heavens with Mrs. Green in the 
Nassau balloon, and rob the rainbow of its vermilion. 

But behold the fate to which the Ottoman Belinda is doomed. You 
enter—that is, if you be allowed to get in under the wing of 80 for- 
tunate a traveller as Miss Pardoe—a large, richly-carpeted apartment, 
surrounded on three sides by a divan—that is to say, a bench raised 
about a foot from the ground, softly cushioned, and covered with crimson 
shag: pillows abound, scattered along the couch at intervals, gaily em- 
broidered with gold thread and coloured silks. Here also may be seen, 
a copious supply of coverlets suited to the season, a brass or copper 
cauldron filled with charcoal embers, if the weather be cold, a store of 
water and elegant napkins, for the purposes of ablution, and a koran. 
Two or three rose-wood brackets complete the furniture of the chamber ; 
and this chamber is called the Harem. 

The windows of the Harem are uniformly closely latticed, as well to 
exclude the eyes of prying curiosity frem without, as to frustrate that 
which is often death more active within. These jalousies, however, 
are also very necessary to protect the Harem from the excessive light of 
the sun, in a region where, from the want of anything better to do, 
much of the day is devoted to sleep. ‘Come and spend a long day 
with us; bring your work, or your book, or both, and do as you like,” 
is a very common note of invitation between neighbour female friends 
in England. In Turkey they just as often say, for as yet they seldom 
can write to each other,—‘* Come to-morrow and take a nap withus.”? A 
Turkish lady can sleep when she pleases—such is the force of habit— 
with the same facility with which she can take acup of coffee or a glass 
of sherbet. She has only to arrange her cushions, sink down upon 
them, and in a moment her blessed soul is wandering through the 
gardens of Elysium. ‘This is a habit which certainly does not tend to 
improve the complexion. A little artificial excitement may therefore 
be occasionally found indispensable beneath such a somnolent sky. 

Miss Pardoe has made another notable discovery in the City of the 
Sultan—viz., that the ladies very commonly wear a quantity of hair, 
not their own! Countries might be named nearer home where a simi- 
lar practice is said to prevail to a very considerable extent. I have 
myself seen, what I have supposed to be a splendid natural accumulation 
of auburn tresses, upon the heads of ladies of a “ certain age,”? which 
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undoubtedly did become them amazingly, and reduced a regular bap- 
tismally registered thirty-seven to an apparent twenty-two! Is there 
anything wrong in this? A weakly constitution—a poetical tempera- 
ment—a violent cold attended by fever, will sometimes act upon the 
capillary system in a most extraordinary manner. [ have known an 
instance of an individual—I shall not say of which sex—going to bed 
with a perfectly black head of hair, and rising the fullowing morning with 
a caput white as Caucasus !—the consequence of a dream so dreadful 
that no suffering from real misfortune could have been more severe than 
that which the sleeper is said to have endured on that fatal night. Too 
much sleep is inimical to capillary strength, and as the Turkish climate 
and the habits ef the harem both require constant devotion to Morpheus, — 
it is but proper that the effect of his power upon the tresses should be 
repaired by the hand of art. These the Ottoman ladies wear, when at 
home, wound amid the folds of embroidered handkerchiefs, which 
they twine about their heads, and secure by bodkins of diamonds and 
emeralds. 

A Turkish lady of what may be called the ‘‘ well-to-do ” mercantile 
class of life at Constantinople, usually dresses at home in a chemisette 
of silk gauze, trimmed with fringes of narrow ribbon, and wide trowsers 
of printed cotton falling to the ancle. Her fect are bare, but she has 
near her little yellow slippers very beautifully ornamented, in which you 
would think scarcely a toe would find room, and yet in which she con- 
trives to locate five, whenever she chooses, and even to run about with 
the utmost agility. It is, however, a real luxury to press the naked 
foot upon those soft velvety carpets, and so she prefers it; the slipper 
being, however, always at hand, more for ornament than use, The 
reader may conjecture the sumptuousness of this appendage to a lady’s 
toilet, when he is informed that I was asked five pounds sterling for a 
pair in one of the bazaars. A friend of mine in London lately received 
a pair of these slippers from Persia as a present, which she very properly 
forthwith deposited upon the mantel-piece of her drawing-room under 
a glass shade ! 

Over the chemisette is worn a robe of printed cotton of bright colours, 
trimmed with fringe, made in one piece, divided at the hip on either 
side to its extreme length, and girt about the waist with a Cachemire 
shawl. A train is added, called an antery ; and, in winter, the in-door 
dress is completed by a tight vest generally of a light pink or green 
colour, and lined with fur. When the lady prepares to go out, she 
puts on her turban and veil, a long, loose, dark olive-coloured cloth 
pelisse, and yellow boots, like our old-fashioned Hessian boots; but as 
she wears her slippers inside them, and they are therefore necessarily 
larger than a delicate foot can require, it must be confessed that they 
exhibit the pedal proportions of her figure to very great disadvantage. 
Upon this latter point the Turkish ladies do undoubtedly require some 
useful lectures, both by precept and example. But as for foot-dressing, 
commend me to the belles of Cadiz. ‘There are certainly no such 
ankles and insteps in any other part of the world as you see upon the 
Alameda of Cadiz. They dazzle you like a sun-beam, so light, so airy, 
so flitting, so spiritual: in fact Cadiz may be called the “ City of the 
Foot,” as Miss Pardoe calis Stamboul the “ City of the Sultan.” 

Turks dine, as well as other people. In the centre of the room in 
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()awhichethe family assemble for that purpose, a wooden frame.is 'placed 

»y about eighteen inches high; wpon this frame js deposited a wooden, 

to wet , Or silver tray, according to the circumstances.of the! amily, 
and thereupon a capacious white basin filled with soup.» Around) the 
basin are ranged porcelain saucers, filled with sliced cheese, anchovies, 
caviare, sweetmeats, and pickles of all sorts, box-wood. spoons, goblets 
of sherbet scented with the rose, and pieces of hot unleavened , bread. 
The operators seat themselves on cushions, tailor-hke, round  the:‘tray, 
each having on his or her lap a linen napkin, and the preliminary a 
lutions having been duly performed, they proceed to work. 

After the soup follows a large dish filled with stewed mutton; poultry, 
game, and viands of various kinds, already divided: by the cook into 
small portions, which are fished up with spoons. or fingers, as the case 
may be, all dipped in the same dish. It is considered a compliment to 
a stranger to pick out of the mass a leg or wing of a: fowl, and’ present 
it to him—a compliment with which a Frank would on: his:first visit to 
a Turkish host be glad to dispense, but to which, nevertheless, he easily 
becomes reconciled, as the ceremony is really performed: in a: very 
delicate manner. For instance, the limb intended to be se. ented is 
separated from the others with a spoon, and the host takingiwith, the 
tips of a finger and thumb the very extreme point of the oblation, puts 
it before his guest in a manner that admits of no refusal. Small platters 
of various provender succeed each other rapidly; fish, pastry, creams, 
then perhaps stews again of goose, turkey, peacock, vegetables, and then 
sweets again, without any regard to the programmes recommended by 
the English or French professors of the divine art. A pyramid of pilauf 
literally crowns, or rather t?aras the feast. 

The ordinary drink at a Turkish dinner is water—generally delicious 
water they have—and sherbet. Latterly wine has been interpolated 
between the sherbet and coffee. The dishes being all removed, the 
attendants, of whom in wealthy families there is always a numerous 
tribe; bring vases of roce-water, basins, strainers, and embroidered 
napkins ; and the ablutions being again consummated, coffee and pipes 
are served. The members of the party rise or remain smoking, just as 
they please, and stay, or go away, or resume any occupation which had 
been interrupted by the meal, or settle themselves on the divan for a 
nap, or form a circle for conversation, as they may think fit. The per- 
feet freedom from every species of restraint by which Turkish society is 
distinguished, gives it an appearance of civilization, which a Frank is 
surprised to perceive amidst so many remains of the barbarous ages. 
Its hospitality in this respect is really of the most refined description. 

The usual routine, however, is for the party to return to the apart- 
ment in which the family principally live. Here the massalyhe, or 
story-teller, often makes his appearance, to relieve the tedium of a long 
evening. These story-tellers are men of considerable talent, who 
sometimes invent romances, such as may be heard on the Mole at 
Naples, but more frequently confine themselves to the traditionary tales 
of genii, and of ancient mystic times, euch as those recorded in the 
* Arabian Nights.’’? Some shine in comic narratives, which occasional)y 
assume a dramatic form; others approach the region of faree’ and 
bufleonery; while the higher order of these itinerant bards, as' they may 
be styled, recite the compositions of Hafiz and Ferdausi, and the other 
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ioowellsknown Persian poets. A few have succeeded in interweaving'with 
.otmuch of imaginary lore, historical transactions. Their elocution: is re- 
‘imearkebly graceful and engaging; and in order to make the most of 


their ‘vocation, they take care to divide their narratives; which’ they 


ovabruptly break off at the points where the attention of the audience is 

-!olwwound up tothe highest pitch. Arrived at the boundary which they 
have prescribed to themselves for the evening, they suddenly spring on 
jtheir' feet, and run out of the house as quickly as they can. If stop 


onthe way, no éritreaty can bring them back ; and if an carly appoint- 
ment be demanded for going on with the sequel of the story or poem, or 


‘for bringing it to a conclusion, they have, or affect to have, prior en- 


gagements, which they cannot postpone. An addition to the usual 

present, however, soon brings about an arrangement agreeable to all 
es. 

While the exhibitor proceeds with his narrative, the members of the 


‘family, and their quests, are stretched on the divan, or seated around 


him on cushions, listening to his narrative with all that profound atten- 
tion which children show in hearing ghost stories, or any other tales 
calculated to excite the imagination, sire and son, matron and 
daughter, smoking all the while so incessantly, that the group becomes 
eventually immerged in a volume of smoke, through which their 
features are scarcely discernible. 

This universal use of the chibouk is the predominant feature not 
only of private, but of public life in the East. By “ public,’’ I do not, 
of course, mean anything bordering on politics: I use the epithet as 
contrasted with the strict closeness of domestic routine, and as express- 
ing the unreserved exposure in which all the hours out of the twenty- 
four, not occupied inthe Harem, are spent by a Turk who is not indebted 
to manual labour for his sustenance. The coffee-houses, in which they 
pass most of their time, are open to the gaze of all the world, even where 
those houses have no balconies. The balconies, however, which are 
very spacious, usually gain the preference. There the loungers of the 
town—and all are loungers who can afford to be idle—sit and smoke, 
and sip coffee all the day long. Sometimes a more substantial repast is 
added in the shape of a few sausages. In the balcony, too; the passing 
traveller takes his meal. If he be a Frank, he is abashed, until he gets 
used to it, by this open exhibition of his viaticum ; the more so, as it is 
very probable that the said loungers, who take little or no notice of each 
other, will gather round him, aided, too, by all the little boys of the 
neighbourhood, and watch every morsel in its course of mastication 
with a degree of curiosity, or rather of avidity, exceedingly provoking 
to an inexperienced wanderer. 

I have often regretted that I could not inure myself to smoking, 
while travelling in Spain, Germany, and Turkey. The incapability to 
enjoy a pipe, or even a cigar, made me such an exception in every 
group into which I happened to be thrown, that it was often quite 
annoying to be obliged to confess my deficiencies in that respect some 
twenty times per diem. In Turkey, most especially, a non-smoker is 
looked upon as a sort of barbarian, or rather as an “incomprehensible.” 
Notsmoke? How can you live? Do you eat? The one process seems 
to a ‘lurk just as indispensable to animal existence asthe other. Nor 
does one wonder at the universality of the habit in that country. The 
tobacco consumed in the chibouk is there a perfect perfume, an incense, 
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which is often of real practical utility in dispersing, or at least over- 
coming, the less agreeable odours that emanate from ill-ventilated 


chambers and streets polluted by pestilence. 

I can imagine, though I cannot enjoy, the power which a well-’ 
charged pipe, or a genuine Havanna, possesses to scatter on the atmo- 
~_— thoughts that weigh too heavily on the craniological portion of 

human system. A reverie of an hour or so, all about nothing, 
after a day’s made whether physical or mental, must be delicious. There 
is, moreover, a sociality about the thing particularly pleasing. Four 
or five men who light their cigars at the same shrine, and contribute to 
form the same cloud, cannot long be strangers or enemies to each other. 
The “ emollitur mores”’ effect of tobacco is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in Turkey; it produces mutual civility in every district of an 
empire that as yet has to go through almost the whole process of ci- 
vilization. 

There is another striking peculiarity in Eastern, orat least in Turkish 
manners, which never failed to excite my admiration. Let a true 
Ottoman be employed how he may, smoking, sipping his coffee, dining, 
sleeping, sailing, walking, riding, writing, reading, fishing, selling, or 
buying, the moment he hears from the minaret the call of the muezzin 
to prayer, or perceives the approach of the hour for that duty, by the 
position of the sun, down goes his carpet, which he spreads on the 
ground, and as speedily do you behold his person prostrate, and his 
whole attention engrossed in the performance of his daily orisons. He 
is utterly indifferent as to the effect which this movement may have 
upon those who happen to be near him. Whether he is surrounded by 
friends or strangers, whether in the steam-boat or the street, the 
Harem or the bazaar, the town or the country, in the drawing-room 
or the forest, he never fails, at the appointed hour, to pour forth his 
supplications to the God of the universe. 

ayer is really in Turkey, that which it ought to be wherever man 
exists—a part, and an essential part, of the business of life. In Christian 
countries the man who would withdraw from a dinner or card table to a 
corner of the room to say his prayers would be laughed at. Why so? 
Because it is unusual. But why is it so unusual? Because we think 
a great deal more of this world than of the next. That is the plain 
answer, colour it how we may: and I regret to add thateven among some 
nations which pride themselves upon their Bible-printing, tract-distribut- 
ing, almshouse-building, charity-giving associations, I have never been 
fortunate enough to discern anything like the emotion which the act of 
prayer uniformly excites in » Mahometan mind. 

[ once travelled some hundred miles in company with an elderly 
Mussulman, whose regularity in the performance of his devotions par- 
ticularly engaged my attention. He watched in the early morning for 
the rising sun, and the instant the disc rose above the horizon, his 
carpet was carefully spread; turning his face towards the east, he 
stroked his beard two or three times; he then fell at once on both 
knees, and sitting back upon his heels, he clasped his hands, his lips 
the while moving rapidly in silent prayer. After prostrating himself 
thrice, he rose, folded his arms on his breast, continued his prayer, re- 
turned to his first position on his knees, and bent backward and forward 
as if suffering the pangs of sorrow for his past sins, and earnestly en- 
treating forgiveness for them. He then prostrated his whole figure as 
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before, pressing his forehead against the earth in humiliation before the 
which he had offended. These ceremonies he went through three 
times, concluding by stretching his hands, the palms open, towards 
Heaven. Finally rising, he stroked his beard once more, but with a 
manifest feeling of internal satisfaction, arising from the conviction of 
the omnipresence of that Power to whose protection he committed 
himself for the remainder of the day. From that moment he subsided 
into the cheerful traveller, ready to render to me every possible service. 
I did not at first understand a little mark of kindness which I received 
from a Turk soon after | passed through the north-western _ 
Constantinople. He was walking out from the cemetery, and 
his hand a walnut, the shell of which he had just broken. Taking on 
a portion of the nut, he stopped me, and wich a look of smiling kind- 
ness, asked me to accept it. I took itat once, and thanked him with the 
same familiarity as if | had known him a hundred years. I moreover 
ate the nut, notwithstanding my fears of the contagion, which, as I rode 
along, I saw filling the cypress groves all round me with funerals. I 
afterwards learned the meaning of this simple present to the newly ar- 
rived stranger. It was his mode of giving me welcome to the Ottoman 
capital, and assuring me of its hospitality. No visiter quits a Turkish 
house without some similar memorial of the kindness of his host. He 
receives a handful of nuts—a cluster of grapes—a salad—or a cake— 
something on leaving to prevent him from returning home empty- 
handed, which would be considered unlucky, as well for him who t 
to give, as for him who ought to receive. This trait of manners speaks 
volumes for the benevolence planted in the heart of the people of that 
country. Au revoir. 


MEMORIES AWAKENED BY MUSIC. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER KERR. 





Arn—* The pay gone past.” 


Never again may my bosom be 

Wrung by such utter misery! 

Never again be my pulses torn 

With the racking hopes and fears they've borne— 
Cease, strains! or float around me—'tis the same! 
For all extinguish'd is pale memory's flame— 

No breath of music fans it into life, 

Th’ ethereal spark is gone! the spirit rife 

Which met and kindled bright expectancy 

Is dead and joyless! Offer'd unto thee, 

"Twas pure and lambent light—Oh Memory ! 
Wherefore, like heavy rain-drops on my ear, 

Fall now those accents with their —_— and de ' 
Oh, “ gone past,” ye once were prized and dear! 
The wade of sap bene | is sere and reft—- 

But one bless‘d hope deceiving not, is left. 

Strains, hopes, or words—I ask not whence - came! 
Or cease, or float around me—’tis the same 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY FAWKES, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 





** When a man has once been very famous for jests and merry adventures, he is 
made to Paes tall the jests that want a father, and many times such as are un- 
worthy of him.” —Mottews’s Life of Rabelais. 





Ar midnight on the fifth of November, in the year of grace one thoi 
eand six hundred and five, Guido Fawkes, “ gentleman,” was discovered, 
“ booted and spurred,”’ in the vicinity of St. Stephen’s Chapel, having 
on his person “ three matches, a tinder-box, and a dark lantern);”’ ‘and 
purposing, by means of gunpowder, to blow up, says king James, ** the 
whole no ility, the most part of the knights and gentry,” besides ** the 
whole judges of the land, with the most of the lawyers, and’ the whole 
clerks !”” For this one indiscretion Guido Fawkes has forfeited his 
gentility, and become a proverb of wickedness. In boyhood, we Idoked 
upon Guido Fawkes, gentleman, as one a little lower than the devil’: he 
had four horns and a dozen tails. ‘* Years that bring the philosophic 
mind” have divested him of these excrescences and appendages, and 
Guido Fawkes now appears to matured charities ‘fherely a person of a 
singularly eccentric disposition. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, it was the patriotic custom of the 
authorities of an Isle of Sheppy dockyard to bestow upon their appren- 
tices a few waggon loads of resinous timber, that a bonfire worthy of the 
cause it celebrated might be kindled from the public purse—that the effigy 
of the arch-fiend Guy might be consumed in a fire three times hotter than 
the fire of a furnace, Such fierce liberality was not lost upon the town’s 
people: their ardour in the burning business smouldered not: every 
man subscribed his plank or log; and, from the commissioner in his 
uniform, to Bobby in his pinafore, the fifth of November glowed, in the 
calendar of their minds, a pillar of fire. For a month before the day, 
the coming anniversary busied the thoughts of boyish executioners, 
resolved to show their patriotism in the appointments of their Guy—in 
the grotesque iniquity of his face—in the cumbrous state of his huge 
arm-chair. To beg clothes from door to door was then the business of 
every lover of church and state. To ask for a coat—a pair of breeches 
—a shirt (the frill could be made of paper)—hose and hat, was not 
mendicity, but the fulfilment of a high social duty. 

Guy Fawkes would at length be dressed. A philosopher might have 
found good matter in his eleemosy nary suit. Inthe coat of the blocd- 
thirsty wretch, he might have recognised the habit of Scum, the slopscller, 
a quiet trader ‘afloat of tw enty thousand pounds—in the vest of the vil- 
lanous ruffian, the discarded waistcoat of Smallgrog, the honest landlord 
of a little house for sailors—in the stockings of the atrocious miscreant, 
the hose of the equitable Weevil, biscuit-contractor to his Majesty’s fleet 
—whilst, for the leather of the fiend-like effigy, Guy Fawkes was to be 
exhibited, and afterwards burned, in the broad-toed shoes of that best of 
ren, Trap, the town-attorney ! 

‘The chair, too, in which Guy Fawkes sat, might it not have seme day 
enshrined a justice of the peace—and the lentern fixed in the hand of the 
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diabolical, lynx-eyed monster—might it not have been the property of the 
most amiable and most somnolent of all the Blue Town watchmen? And 
then the mask fixed upon the yy the lump of ¢lay kneaded into 
human features, and horribly or delicately expressed, according to the 
benevolent art of the makers !—-might not the same visor have been worn 
by a perfect gentleman, with considerable advantage, at a masquerade— 
might not the clay nose and mouth of the loathsome traitor have borne 
an accidental likeness to the very pink of patriots?) Let. phi 

ponder well on Guy Fawkes. 

We will now attempt our childish recollections of the great Guy. 
We have waked at midnight, perhaps dreaming of the bonfire about to 
blaze, and thinking we heard the distant chorus sounding the advent of 
the Mighty Terror. No, it was the sea booming across the marsh—the 
wind ‘rising and falling. There was nothing for it but to go to sleep 
and ‘dream of unextinguishable squibs and crackers. At length, four 
o'clock arrives ; the cocks crow+—the boys can’t be long now. ‘There+ 
hark !—how the chant comes up the street, like one voice—the voice 
of a solitary, droning witch! We lie breathless, and shape to ourselves 
Guy Fawkes in the dark! Our hearts beat quicker and quicker as the 
chant becomes louder; and we sit up in the bed, as the boys approach 
the door, and, oh! how we wish to be with them! There—there they 
are, in full chorus! Hark!— 


“ The fifth of November, as I can remember, 
Is gunpowder treason and plot— 
I know no reason, why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot !” 


We feel an unutterable pang, for loudest among the loud, we hear the 
shrill voice of Jack Tarleton. “Ha!” we sigh, “ his mother lets kim 
out.” The bitterness passes away with the— 


“ Hallo, boys! hallo, boys! make a round ring— 
Hallo, boys! hallo, boys! God save the King!” 


And now the procession moves on, and the voices die in the distance, and 
we feel we are left alone; and, in a few minutes, we hear new revellers, 
rejoicing in the captivity of a suit of clothes stuffed with hay, and. call 
Guy Fawkes! they pass on, and are followed by others, and our little 
brains are set at when and seem seething in the song. Guy Fawkes}, 
Guy Fawkes! Who—what is Guy Fawkes? We had been told that 
he had been caught with lantern, tinder-box, and matches, ready. to 
blow up thousands of barrels of gunpowder, and so to destroy the king, 
bishops, and members of Parliament. It must be shocking—very 
shocking : still, we could not perfectly envisage the atrocity—we could 
not make out the full horror. We had an undefined sense of the great- 
ness of a king, though we hardly dared to hope we should ever see one. 
We had a less remote notion of the nature of a bishop, having been 
helped somewhat in our speculations by the person of the curate at the 
garrison church. ‘ Curates may come to be bishops, only bishops are 
very much greater ; and curates have nothing upon their heads, whereas 
certain bishops might wear mitres.”” On learning this, we thought that 
bishops were merely full-grown curates; in the same pie that we had 
seen Poland hens with their top-knots of feathers, only the sprin 
before, bare-headed little chicks. It was thus, in the reverence, o 
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childhood, we dis of the whole bench of re” But now come 
we to the difficulty—what, what could be a member of Parliament? 
Was it a living thing? If so, had it a voice? Could it speak? Could 
it sit? Could it say yes and no? Could it walk? Could it turn? Or 
was it merely an image? Was it pulled by wires like sister Jenny’s 
doll? We had been told that members of Parliament made laws. 
What were laws? Were they the lions and unicorns on the king’s 
arms? Were they a better sort of cakes too dear for yea to buy ? 
Little boys ate parliament-cakes—were laws cakes for men? If ‘so, 
were they gilt or plain ?—with comfits or without ? 

It is no matter, we thought, being unable to satisfy ourselves: it is 
no matter. Guy Fawkes—that shadowy, terrible mystery—had once 
lived and had tried to kill the king, the full-grown curates, and those 
undivined riddles—members of parliament. We again went to our first 
question. Who was Guy Fawkes? Did he have a father and mother? 
Was Guy Fawkes ever a little boy, and did he fly a kite and play at 
marbles? If so, how could he have ever thought it worth his while to 
trouble himself with other matters? There was something terrifying in 
the idea of having played with Guy Fawkes. We fancied him at taw 
—we saw him knuckle-down. No—it could not be; the imagina- 
tion of the child could not dwell upon such an impossibility. Guy 
Fawkes a boy!'—a baby! now shaking a rattlke—now murmuring as he 
fed, his mother smiling down upon him! No, no—it was impossible ; 
Guy Fawkes was never born—he was from the first a man—he never 

could have been a baby. He seemed to us a part of the things that 
had always been, and always would be—a piece of grim eternity; a 
principle of everlasting wickedness. 

(Is it in childhood alone—is it only in the dim imaginings of infancy 
—in the wandering guesses of babyhood, that we manifest this igno- 
rance? When the full-grown thief is hanged, do we not sometimes 
forget that he was the child of misery and vice—born for the gallows, 
nursed for the halter? Did we legislate a little more for the cradle, 
might we not be spared some pains for the hulks ?) 

And then we had been told Guy Fawkes came from Spain. Where 
was Spain? Was it a million miles away, and what distance was a 
ope miles? Were there little boys in Spain, or were they all like 

y Fawkes? How strange, and yet how delightful to us did it seem 

0 feel that we were a part of the wonderful things about us! To be at 

al upon this world—to be one at the great show of men and women— 

to feel, that when we grew bigger we should know everything of kings, 

bishops, members of parliament, and Guy Fawkes! What a golden 
glory hung about the undiscovered ! 

And Guy Fawkes, we had heard, had his head cut off, and his body 
cut into quarters! Could this be true ? Could men do to men what we had 
seen Fulk the butcher do to sheep? How much, we thought, had little 
boys to grow out of before they could agree to this! And then, when 
done, what was the good of it—what could be the good of it? Was 
Guy Fawkes eaten—if not, why cut him up? 

Hiad Guy Fawkes a wife, ll little boys real girls? Did he love his 
children, and buy them toys and apples—or, like Sawney Bean, did he 
devour them? Did Guy Fawkes say his prayers? 

Had Guy Fawkes a friend? Did he ever laugh—did he ever tell a 
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droll story? Did Guy Fawkes ever sing a song? Like Frampton, the 
Blue Town barber, did Guy Fawkes ever get drunk? At length we put 
to ourselves the question of questions :-— 

Was there ener such a man as Guy Fawkes? Did Guy Fawkes 
ever live? 

This query annoyed us with the doubt that we had been tricked into 
a hate, a fear, a loathing, a wonder—and a mixture of these passions 
and emotions for a fib. We felt disappointed when we felt the reality 
of Guy Fawkes to be doubtful. We had heard of griffins and unicorns, 
of dragons that had eaten men like apples; and had then been told that 
there never had been any such thing. If we were not to believe in a 
dragon, why should we Laine in Guy Fawkes? After all, was the 
whole story but make-game ? 

The child passively accepts a story of the future—he can bring his 
mind up to a thing promised, but wants faith in the past. The cause 
is obvious: he recollects few things gone, but is full of things to come. 
Hence, Guy Fawkes was with us the Ogre of a nursery: we could have 
readily believed, especially after the story of Beauty and the Beast, that 
he married Goody Two Shoes, and was the father of little Red Riding 
Hood. 

But Guy Fawkes grows with us from boyhood to youth. He gets flesh 
and blood with every November; he is no longer the stuffed plaything 
of a schoolboy or the grotesque excuse for begging ee but the 
veritable Guy Fawkes, “ gentleman.”” We see him, “Thomas Percy’s 
alleged man,’’ at the door of the vault, * booted and spurred ;”—we 
behold that “very tall and desperate fellow,’’ lurking in the deep of 
night, with looks of deadly resolution, pounced upon by that vigilant 
gentleman of the privy-chamber, Sir Thomas Knevet!—We ge with 
Guido, “ the new Mutius Sceevola born in England,’’ before the council, 
where ‘he often smiles in scornful manner, not only avowing the fact, 
but repenting only, with the said Sceevola, his failing in the execution 
thereof.” We think of him “ answering quickly to every man’s objection, 
scoffing at any idle questions which were propounded to him, and jesting 
with such as he thought had no authority to examine him.”’ And then 
we think of the thanksgiving of the great James, who gave praise that, 
had the intent of the wicked prevailed, he should not have “ died in- 
gloriously in an alehouse, a stew, or such vile place,” but with “ the 
best and most honourable company*.” 

Guy Fawkes is, in our baby thoughts, a mysterious vision—one of 
the shadows of evil advancing on the path of childhood. We grow 
older, and the substances of evil come close upon us—we see their dark- 
lanterns and snuff the brimstone. 
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4 See “His Majesty’ s Speech concerning ‘the Gunpowder Plot,” &ec., in the 
Harleian Miscellany. 
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THE MANAGER'S NOTE-BOOK.—NO. 1. 


We have been fortunate enough not only to receive some leaves from. 
the manager’s book, but the promise of many more. The devotion 
the manager in question to the theatrical profession, his acknowledged 
activity of research, and his unquestionable resources, render the 
acquisition most valuable, We lay them before our readers as_ the 
reach us, without regard to any historical or biographical order, certain 
that they will afford our friends—at least those who have any theatrical 
feeling —abundance of amusement and information. 

Our first communication is of Mrs. Clive; we suppose a remark 


beyond those which preface her letters would be useless—all the rest is 
known, 


KITTY CLIVE, 


Her father, William Raftor, of Kilkenny, was attorney to James the 
Second. The property of his father went to the crown, which his son 
James (the actor) tried to regain, but in vain. Catharine Raftor was 
born in 1711; she was servant to a Miss Eleanor Knowles, who lodged 
at a fan-maker’s, in Church Row, Houndsditch. Beard frequented a 
club, at the Bell, opposite, and heard Kitty singing, while performing 
her daily duty of washing down the steps of the dvor. He was charmed 
with her natural grace and simplicity ; he lost no time in communicating 
with his friend, Harry Carey, who took her under his tuition, and brought 
her out at Drury Lane Theatre, in April, 1728, in Ismenes, the page in 
** Mithridates,”’ where she appeared in boy's clothes, and introduced a 
song with great success: she continued in the theatre at a very low 
salary, and only sung between the play and farce. In 1731 Coffey 
produced his “ Devil to Pay ;’? Miss Raftor was the Nell, and she sur- 
coe and delighted the town by her performance, and at once esta- 

lished herself as the greatest performer in her line, and remained with- 
out a rival for upwards of thirty years. 

In 1732 she married George Clive, a lawyer, brother to Baron Clive. 
Their union was far from a happy one; they very soon separated, and 
from the time they parted, although they both lived to a very advanced 
age, they never once met; and she said, very late in life, that he used 
her very ill, but it was so long ago she had quite forgot it. Her character 
remained unimpeachable to the day of her death. 

She yuitted Drury Lane for Covent Garden for a season or two, and, 
in 1744, published a pamphlet—* The Case of Mrs. Clive.” She 
shortly after made up her differences with the managers, and returned to 
Covent Garden Theatre in December, 1744. The following season she 
rejoined Garrick, and continued with him, at Drury Lane, till she took 
leave of the stage. 

When Garrick heard that she intended retiring, he sent Hopkins, the 
prompter, to ascertain if such was her determination, but her high spirit 
would not condescend to give an answer to such a messenger. He 
then sent his brother George to her ; for he did not like to encounter 
her—he was in fear of her—she was too much for him. George was 
received much in the same way as the prompter; she however told him 





_ 
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if his brother wished to know her mind he should have come himself. 


Garrick went.to her ; their interview. was. short, but,curious. He said 
all the handsome things about her great merit, &c., and entreated her to 


main a year or twolonger, which very civil suggestion she answ 
1a contemptuous look and a decided negative. Upon which Dery 
t an unfortunate question— What may you be worth?” She very. 
sharply replied, “ As much as yourself.” Really !” said the little 
miitiager, smiling. _“* Yes,”” was her answer; “ for J know when I 
have enough, which you never will. I hate hypocrisy,” said she, “ and 
notwithstanding you have asked me to continue, I know you would light 
up candles for joy at my quitting, if it did not cost you anything.” The 
pared good friends, and she took Jeave of the public, at her farewe 
efit, on the 24th of April, 1769. The play was “ The Wonder,” in 
which Garrick played Don Felix, Flora by Mrs. Clive (a part which by 
her acting became more prominent in the comedy than Violante); 
** Lethe” followed, in which she played the Fine Lady. After the play 
she addressed the audience in the following lines, written by Mr, Wale 
pole, her friend and neighbour :— 
“ With glory satiate, from the bustling stage, 
Still in his prime—and much about my age— 
Imperial Charles (if Robertson be true) 
Retiring, bade the jarring world adieu ! 
Thus I, long honoured with your partial praise— 
(A debt my swelling heart with tears repays !— 
Scarce can I speak—forgive the grateful pause)— 
Resign the noblest triumph, your applause. 
Content with humble means, yet proud to own 
I owe my pittance to your smiles alone ; 
To private shades I bear the golden prize, 
The mead of favour in a nation’s eyes; 
A nation brave, and sensible, and free—— 
Poor Charles ! how little when compared to me ! 
His mad ambition has disturb'd the globe, 
And sanguine which he quitted was the robe. 
Too blest, could he have dared to tell mankind, 
When Pow’r's full goblet he forbore to quaff, 
That conscious of benevolence of mind, 
For thirty years he had but made them laugh. 
Til was that mind with sweet retirement pleased, 
The very cloister that he sought he teazed ; 
And sick, at once, both of himself and peace, 
He died a martyr to unwelcome ease. 
Here ends the parallel, my generous friends, 
My exit no such tragic fate attends ; 
I will not die—let no vain panic seize you— 
If I repent—I'll come again and please you.” 


If ever there was a true Comic Genius she was one. She had neither 
person nor beauty to recommend her ; she had a pleasing voice, with a 
great taste for singing ; but Burgh says her fine singing was abominable, 
her “ Tho’ late I was a Cobbler’s Wife”? delightful. She had’a facetious 
turn for humour peculiar to herself. Taylor, in his Records, says she 
was coarse, rude, violent in temper, and cared for nobody. After quitting 
the stage she passed a life of ease and independence at Strawberry Hill. 
At her several benefits she produced some little temporary pieces, which’ 
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were only then played: among them were “ The Rehearsal; or, Boys 
in Petticoats”—“ Every Woman in her Humour ”—* A Sketch of a 
Fine Lady returning from a Route,” &c. &c. She acted “ Zara” upon 
one of those occasions, but it by no means added to her reputation as an 
actress ; another time she attempted “ Bayes,’’ which was a complete 
failure: she was urged on by Cibber to this act, out of revenge to 
Garrick. 

In 1784 she visited Drury Lane Theatre to see Mrs. Siddons, of 
whom she said, in her peculiar way, “ /t was all truth and daylight.” 

She was particularly attached to Miss Pope, who was her pupil, and 
in constant correspondence with her: the following is one of her com- 
munications :— 

“ Twickenham, October ye 17, 1784. 

“My pear Porpy,—The Jack I must have, and I suppose the cook will be 
as much delighted as a fine lady with a birth-day suit. I send you walnuts 
which are fine, but pray be moderate in your admiration, for they are dan- 
gerous dainties; John has carried about to my neighbours above six thou- 
sand, and he tells me there are as many still left; indeed it is a most won- 
derful tree. Mrs. Prince has been robbed at two o'clock at noon, of her gold 
watch and four guineas, and at the same time our two justices of three and 
sixpence a-piece ; they had like to be shot for not having more. Everybody 
inquires after you, and I deliver your comps. Poor dear Mrs. Hart is dead 
—well spoken of by everybody ; I pity poor old Mary thatis left behind. 

“ Adieu, my dear Popy, yours ever, 
“C. Ciive. 

“ The Jack must carry about six or seven and twenty pounds. The wa- 

terman shall bring the money when I know what.” 


Mrs. Clive died at her cottage at Strawberry Hill, on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1785, and was buried in Twickenham churchyard. On the 
outside of the church is a white marble tablet, erected by Miss Pope, 
her friend and pupil, in 1791, on which is the following inscription :— 


“ SACRED TO THE MgMORY 


OF 
Mrs. CATHERINE CLIVE, 
Who died Dee, 7th, 1785, 
Aged 75. 

Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues, and her well-earn’d fame. 
In comic scenes the stage she early trod, 
* Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear'd his rod.’ 
In real life, was equal praise her due, 
Open to pity and to friendship too ; 
In wit still pleasing, as in converse free 
From all that could afflict humanity. 
Her generous heart to all her friends was known, 
And e’en the stranger’s sorrows were her own. 
Content with fame, ev'n affluence she waved, 
To share with others what by toil she saved ; 
And nobly bounteous, from her slender store, 
She bade two dear relations not be poor ! 
Such deeds on life's short scenes true glory shed, 
And heav'nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead.” 


On the western verge of Twickenham, towards Teddington, is the 
elegant cottage occupied for many years by the late Mrs. Clive, and 
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since the residence of the Misses Berry. An urn has been placed in 


the shrubbery, on which are the following lines by Mr. Walpole, after- 
wards the Earl of Orford :-— 


“Ye smiles and jests still hover round, 
This is mirth’s consecrated ground ; 
Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive by name! 
The Comic Muse with her retired, 
And shed a tear when she expired.” * 


~ 








The next item in the “‘ Leaves” is a very curious and interesting 
memoir of Smith—an actor who, not ba complimentarily to the rest of 
y 


his profession, was always and uniformly distinguished as Gentleman 
Smith, 


GENTLEMAN SMITH. 


William Smith, generally called\Gentleman Smith, was the son of a 

ocer in the city; he was brought up at Eton, and from thence went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, but his conduct not pleasing his supe- 
riors, he was compelled to leave, upon which he gave up all idea of en- 
tering into holy orders, for which he was intended. An unlucky case of 
intoxication required concessions which he would not submit to: the 
fact was, that being pursued by one of the Proctors, he snapped an 
unloaded pistol at him. 

Thus situated, his affairs being a little deranged from extravagance, 
and his father’s failure in business, he resorted to the stage for a live- 
lihood. He was engaged by Rich, and appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre in Theodosius, in the play of that name, on the Ist of January, 
1753, in which he was so successful, that the tragedy was acted on that 
and the three following nights. He was announced as a young gentle- 
man, who had never appeared on any stage before. 

He was tall, well formed, and possessed a handsome face, not how- 
ever capable of strong expression; his deportment was elegant and 
graceful; and, in spite of a disagreeable voice, he was a pleasing actor, 
His judgment and experience rendered him unrivalled in many parts, 
and he was allowed to excel Garrick in “ Kitely ;’’ he was the original 
Charles in the * School for Scandal,” which part has suffered consi- 
derably since his departure from the stage. 

From his early school intimacy with Lord Sandwich he became ac- 
quainted with his Lordship’s sister, the widow of Thelland Courtney, 
Esq., to whom he was married in May, 1754, at which the family were 
highly indignant. Smith waited on his brother-in-law, and proposed, 
as they considered it was a disgrace to the family that one of its rela- 
tives should be on the stage, to quit the profession, if allowed a sum 
equal to what it brought him. This Lord Sandwich declined, and Smith 
continued his calling with honour and profit. The Hon. Mrs. Smith 
died in 1762, and her property went to the daughters of her first hus- 
hand. Some time after he married a second wife, with good property, 
who survived him. 





* This cottage, which was called Little Strawberry Hill, was occupied by Alder- 
man Wood and his family for some years.—Ep. 
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Fox-hunting and horse-racing were his delight: in the great New- 
market week he was scarcely ever absent. He has several times at- 
tended the race in the morning, and played the same evening at Drury 
Lane. In one instance, the race being delayed near an hour, he did not 
get to the theatre till the third act of the “ School for Scandal ”’ had 
commenced, in which he was to have played Charles, having had relays 
of horses on the road, and in one hour rode eighteen miles. 

He remained at Covent Garden Theatre two-and-twenty years, which 
he quitted in May, 1774. In a dispute with Colman, in 1773, he 
wrote thus :—-"* All that has passed between us must be mutually and 
entirely forgotten, or we must go out and settle our differences like men 
and gentlemen.” 

In May, 1774, he went to France. In one of his letters he says his 
Rosamond is with him (Mrs. Hartley), and that his wife never hinted 
a suspicion of the connexion, but the tongue of scandal will not let her 
return to Covent Garden. 

In a public journal of the 31st of May, 1774, was inserted this :— 


“ The following is said to be part of a letter written by a gentleman to his 
wife previous to his elopement with a beautiful actress :— 


“«* My pear Love,—You and I have long lived happy together, and be 
assured at this very moment I love you more than any woman in the world, 
When you hear of the little excursion I am going to make with Mrs. H . 
be not alarmed; it is a sudden impulse of passion which I own I have not 
had the courage to resist. There is something so bewitching and enchant- 
ing in beauty, that it baffles our strongest resolutions; but it is an infa- 
tuation that will soon be over. You must pardon me this one slip, and 
believe me when I declare, that though a momentary gust of passion may 
hurry me into trifling indiscretions, 1 never can find real felicity and true 
happiness but in your arms. 





“*]T am, my dear Love, 
“* Your ever affectionate, 





“* Dover, May 27, 1774.’” 


September 22nd, 1774, he made his first appearance on the Drury 
Lane stage in “ Richard the Third,” and remained at that theatre until 
he took leave of the stage on the 9th of June, 1788, in his favourite 
part of Charles. He stated in his farewell address to the audience, 
that he had been thirty-five years in their service. During his theatrical 
life he never acted out of London during the summer recess, except 
once at Dublin and once at Bristol. 

He acted Macbeth on the 10th of March, 1774, and announced the 
speaking of an Epilogue on his intention of retiring from the stage :— 


“ Full thirty-five campaigns I've urged my way, 
Under the ablest generals of the day ; 
Full oft have stood by Barry’s, Garrick’s side,— 
With them have conquer'd, and with them have died : 
I now no more oer Macbeth’'s crimes shall lower— 
Nor murder my two nephews in the Tower— 
Here I no more shall rant ‘ A horse! a horse!’ 
But mount ‘ White Surrey’ for the Beacon Course. 
No more my hands with tvrants’ gore shall stain, 
But drag the felon rox from forth his den ! 
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Then take the circuit of my little fields, 

And taste the comfort that contentment yields ; 
And as those sweetest comforts I review, 
Reflect with gratitude, they come from you.” 


On his retirement he took up his residence at Bury St. Edmunds. 
In May, 1798, he returned to the stage for one night, and acted Charles 
for the benefit of his old friend King. He was greatly received by a 
very full house, and, at the close of the play, modestly apologized for a 
veleran’s playing a youthful part, with the following couplet :— 


“ Soften your censure where you can't commend, 
And when you judge the actor—spare the friend.” 


He prided himself on never having played in an afterpiece; and it 
was reported that he had a clause in his articles exempting him from 
acting on a Monday during the hunting season, and providing that he 
should never wear a beard, or go down a trap. Several attacks were 
made upon him on these points, particularly by a person under the 
signature of “ Improvements,” which produced the following letter to 
a well-known editor :— 


“ Beaufort Buildings, Tuesday 14th. 

“Dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your polite and friendly letter, and 
should return you my thanks in person this morning, was I not much indis- 
posed by a bad cold. 

“I flatter myself I am not, or ever was, inattentive to the admonitions of 
fair criticism when they come from persons of avowed taste, knowledge, and 
experience ; but how is an actor to determine when the most contradictory 
opinion appears in different papers, and from anonymous and concealed cha- 
racters ? The late Mr. Barry was persecuted for three months by a person 
who at last proved to be a servant he had discharged for drunkenness and 
dishonesty, and was afterwards transported for shoplifting. How, then, can I 
be certain that ‘ Improvements’ is entitled to any attention ? If he is a gen- 
tleman he would not so mischievously attack me under a mask. I should be 
happy to convey to him my wish to take him by the nose in return for his so 
repeatedly taking me by the beard. The circumstance of the beard is simply 
this: At the first reading of the ‘Carmelite,, Mr. Cumberland was inelined 
to his wearing a beard ; but, on being convinced there was not such a thing 
as a bearded Carmelite, and the difficulty of throwing off the disguise, he 
agreed that the beard would be too gross an imposition on the lady, and 
therefore declined the whole of that business, and directed Packer to speak 
humble Carmelite instead of bearded, as published in his copy. Now, Sir, I 
dare say I need not take any pains to convince you I can have no objection to 
wearing the beard if the author wished it, or had you in your critique recom- 
mended it, or any other allowed critic. Indeed, I never see any paper but 
yours and the ‘Herald, unless by great chance; so that I may, perhaps, 
seemingly pay an inattention to the hints of other papers ; *but in truth I am 
little solicitous about them.* 

_ “A paper quarrel with a masked enemy is a disagreeable business; but 
if you can put me in any method of conveying a letter to ‘ IMPROVEMENTS, 
you would add a very particular obligation to those already received by, Sir, 


‘* Your very sincere and obliged humble servant, 
“W, Smita. 


“ Should this critic attack me again, I should not be sorry (provided you 
have no objection) to sce my letter in your paper, omitting the line thus 


In 1801 he wrote the following sensible and corrective letter to 
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Cooke, upon hearing of some gross irregularities in which that extra- 
ordinary comedian had indulged himself, to the annoyance of the public, 
to the degradation of his own character, to the debasement of the pro- 
fession to which he belonged, and to the injury of that very reputable 
establishment of which he was then a member :— 


“ Bury, April 27, 1801. 

“ Dear Sia,—Depending on the assurance you gave me in your letter with 
which you favoured me, 1 ventured to pledge myself for your conduct to 
various friends, among which were Mr. Coutts (who tells me he has seen 
you), Lord and Lady Guildford, and many others of consequence. 

“TI have heard with real pleasure of your success, with real concern of 
your indiscretions. 

“ My dear Cooke, seriously consider what you have at stake—Fame! for- 
tune! comfort! and esteem! Consider the patronage and applause which 
the public have shown and are inclined to show you. To insult them is 
shameful ingratitude ; to degrade yourself by intemperance is madness. 
You owe the public much: pay it as a man, as a gentleman, by good man- 
ners, by respect and gratitude. Have some regard, too, to the character of 
an actor of the first rate, and do not disgrace the drama, 

“T have said enough either to offend_or rouse you from your distemperance, 
but must recommend Anthony’s speech, in ‘ All for Love,’ to your freqesut 
contemplation :— 

“*Though fortune did not 
Come smiling to your youth, 
Yet purpled greatness meets your ripened years, &c, 
The privilege of age, love for the reputation of the actor, and honour for the 
drama, I offer in excuse for this liberty; and you are bound to admit it ; 
and I trust you will at the same time believe me 
“ Your very sincere friend and well-wisher, 


“Ww. Smirn. 
“Mr. Cooke, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London.” 


In February, 1806, he came to town to see young Betty act, and 
was so much pleased with his young Norval and Achmet, that he made 
him a present of a gold cornelian seal, with a beautiful impression of 
the head of Garrick, considered one of the best likenesses extant: the 
following lines and admonitory note accompanied the flattering pre- 
sent :— 

“To Master Berry. 

* Roscius, the boast of Rome's dramatic story 
Left undisputed trophies of his glory : 
Not more illustrious by his scenic art 
Than by the social virtues of his heart. 
Our British Roscius, great and good, 
When on the summit of applause he stood, 
Melpomene and gay Thalia join'd 
To grace his talents with a taste refined : 
Whilst these immortalized his splendid name, 
His virtues consecrated all his fame. 
May’st thou, young genius of the present hour, 
Whose bud anticipates so fair a flower, 
Spreading thy blossoms to a ripen'd age, 
Prove a third Roscius to the admiring stage, 
And, like those stars of Britain and of Rome, 
Bear the unfaded laurels to the tomb. 

“ Young Gentleman—The fame of your talents has drawn an old fellow- 
labourer in the theatric vineyard from his retirement, at a considerable dis- 
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poses th avery advanced age, and he feels himself well rewarded for his 
trouble. 

“May your success continue, and may you live to be an honour to the 
stage and to your country. 

“ Let me recommend to you strict attention to the moral duties and to the 
cultivation of your mind by the arts and belles-lettres, without which little 
improvement can be gained in your profession, much less in society. 

“ Accept from me a seal, a strong likeness of our predecessor, Garrick ; 
when you are acquainted with his character, keep his virtues in your mind, 
and imitate his professional talents as far as possible. 

‘“* Could’st thou in this engraved pebble trace 
The living likeness of his plastic face, 
Whilst thy congenial spirit caught its fire, 
His magic eye would thy whole soul inspire.” 


In June, 1806, he accompanied his friend Cumberland to witness 
the début of his protegé, Rae, who made his first appearance that even- 
ing, at the Haymarket Theatre, in Octavian, in the ‘“* Mountaineers :” 
they sat in the orchestra. The, peasant who in that play hangs the ke 
at the mouth of the cave previous to Octavian’s entrance was ployed 
by Kean. When Kean became the rage in 1814, Smith came to town 
og vy! to see him, and returned at least half a Keani/e ; but then 
1e had always been more than half a non-Kembleite. 

After a very long life of great respectability, he died in Sept., 1819, in 
his 89th year, at Bury St. Edmunds. He directed that no biographical 
record of him should appear after his death.* He was buried, in ac- 
cordance with his wish, without pomp ; and there is no stone nor other 
indication of the place of his interment. His will was proved on the 
14th October following, and the property sworn to be under 18,000/., 
which was principally left to his widow. 





We now come—inasmuch as “ order”? is not the “ order of the day ” 
—to a very curious correspondence between Sir Walter Scott and Mr, 
Elliston, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, which has never before 
seen the light, but one which cannot fail to be extremely interesting. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND ELLISTON,. 


Elliston applied twice to Sir Walter Scott, then Mr. Scott, to write 
for the stage. His first application was made in December, 1811, and 
must have been for the Surrey Theatre, as he was at that time uncon- 
nected with Drury Lane: his second application was made on his 
becoming lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, August, 1819. 


‘ Edinburgh, 6th January, 1812. 

“ Sir,—I was favoured with your letter, and am much obliged to you for 
the polite expressions it contains, as well as your supposing me capable of 
advancing in any degree the dramatic art or the advantage of its professors, 
as I am very fond of the stage, which is the only public amusement that I 
ever indulge in. I have at times, from my own inclination, or at the solici- 
tation of friends, partial, like yourself, to my other productions, been tempted 
to consider the subject your letter proposes to me. But, upon a mature 
consideration of my own powers, such as they are, and of the probable con- 
sequences of any attempt to write for the theatre which might fall short of 





* How far our friend the Manager infringes upon this last condition, we are not 
prepared to surmise.—Ep. 
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complete success, I have come to the determination of declining every over- 
ture of the kind, of which I have received several. I have, therefore, only 
to express my — that it is not in my power to assist your exertions, 
which, I have no doubt, the public favour and your own talent will render 
successful without such aid. I am very glad I have been indirectly the 
means of supplying new subjects for your theatre, and am very much, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
‘* Watrer Scorr. 
* Robert Elliston, Esq., 9, Stratford-place, 
Oxford-road, London.” 


Elliston’s second application ran thus :— 


“ My pear Sir,—Some years since I put the question, which I am now 
about to repeat. 

“ Will you write a play, and will you give me the refusal of it ? 

“I am aiare that you have encouraged a doubt of your possessing the 
tact of that art; but may not the trial be made? I am willing to stake 
largely upon the result, and your fame need not be hazarded, because I will 
give you my sacred honour that no exposition of the author shall take place 
without your consent, Interested as I am in the result of this application, 
it is probable that my anxiety may betray me into unbecoming solicitation. 

“ Without, however, pressing the question further, I trust you will excuse 
and feel for those apprehensions which my new honours must produce. I 
am desirous of passing my ordeal with the public approbation, and it is in 
your power to apbell my interests and the interests of the stage, if you 
feel an inclination to assist the fallen fortunes of an establishment over 
which the genius of Garrick presided, and which has been graced by the 
talents of a Siddons and a Jordan. 

“Tam, &e. 
“R. W. Exxiston.” 


* Abbotsford, 3rd August, 1819. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am favoured with your letter, and am much obliged by 
your favourable opinion of my supposed dramatic talents. But the time is 
long gone by that I could or dared have attempted any thing for the stage, 
and I by no means feel disposed to risk any reputation I have acquired upon 
so slippery and uncertain an adventure. It 1s not so much the power of 
conceiving dramatic character, and putting its expressions into the language 
of passion, which ensures success in the present day, as the art of construct- 
ing a fable and interesting the spectators in a series of events which proceed 
gradually to an interesting conclusion. Now, if I had in my better days 
any talent of the former description, it is much impaired by a course of ill- 
health; and of the last and most material requisite to success, I never pos- 
sessed a shadow, for I never yet began a poem upon a preconcerted story, 
and have often been well advanced in composition before I had any idea 
how I was to end the work. 

“I wish you every success in your new and difficult situation, and have 
the honour to be, dear Sir, 

“ Very much your faithful servant, 
“ Water Scorr. 

“ R. Elliston, Esq., Leamington Spa, Warwickshire.” 





All this is remarkable, and worthy of remark; but as our readers are 
disposed to change the strain from 


* Grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


we think we cannot conclude this first portion of our leaves—autumnal 
as they are, they are golden—better than with a letter from that most 
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rendwned of all—because the first of all—equestrian performers, which, 
whatever the feelings of our readers may be upon any other of our first 
collection, we will venture to say will not affect them the least. 


ASTLEY. 


Philip Astley was brought up to his father’s trade, a veneer cutter, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at which place he was born in 1742: he enlisted 
in the 15th, or Elliott’s own Light Horse, when he was seventeen. He 
was always a remarkably expert horseman, and, in consequence of his 
equestrain skill, was speedily made rough-rider, teacher, and breaker to 
the regiment. After eight years’ honourable service, he obtained his 
discharge, and the General gave him, as a mark of his esteem, a charger, 
which charger lived to the age of 42. On his arrival in London, he 
found Paire had realised a competency by horse-riding at Chelsea, and 
that Johnson and Sampson were exhibiting their feats of horsemanship 
at the Three Hats at Islington, at the Dog and Duck, and elsewhere, 
with considerable profit. With his charger, and a horse he bought in 
Smithfield, he set up for himself. He hired a field near Wright’s Half- 
penny Hatch, afterwards Curtis’s, very near Cuper’s Gardens, where now 
stands the White Horse public-house in the Cornwall-road, Waterloo 
Bridge: as there was no public thoroughfare near, he was enabled, 
without much expense, by a partial fence, to exclude non-payers from a 
view of his exhibitions. He then put forth as follows :— 


“4th April, 1768.—Activity on Horseback, by Mr. Astley, Serjeant-Major 
in his Majesty’s Royal Regement of Light Dragoons commanded by Lieut. 
General Elliott—near twenty different attitudes will be performed on one, 
two, and three horses, every evening during the summer, Sundays excepted, 
at his Riding School next Wright's Horse, or Halfpenny Hatch, Lambeth 
Marsh—not the Dog and Duck. N.B. Turn down on the left hand as soon 
as over Westminster Bridge, or at the turnpike, and over Black Friars 
Bridge by Christ Church turn on the right—being situated between the two 
bridges and near Cuper’s Gardens. Doors to be opened at 4, and he will 
mount at 5—seats one shilling—standing-places sixpence—will be much 
obliged to those ladies and gentlemen who will honour him with their com- 
pany, and will do everything in his power to gain their favour.” 


On the nights he performed, he placed himself, on his white charger, 
in his regimentals, at the end of Pedlar’s Acre, the first turning on the 
left on the Surrey side of Westminster Bridge; there he gave out his 
bills and pointed out the way to his Riding School, as he termed it. His 
Riding School was a field partly enclosed by some sheds, and the rest 
slightly paled in: in the centre stood a pigeon-house, across the top of 
which he placed a drummer, who accompanied his evolutions. He was 
very successful, and put forth many curious advertisements and bills. 
After a few nights he announced a room at two shillings to see the per- 
formances: this was one of the sheds or barns—he made money. He 
next advertised to teach riding :-— 


“The true and perfect seat on horseback. There is no creature yields so 
much profit as the horse ; and if he is made obedient to the hand and spur, 
it is the chief thing that is aimed at. He undertakes to break in the most 
vicious horse in the kingdom, for the road or field, to stand fire, drums, &c.; 
and those intended for ladies to canter easy. His method between the 
jockey and ménage is peculiar to himself; no gentleman need despair of 
being a complete horseman that follows his directions, having eight years’ 
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poonting in Lieut. Gen, Elliott's regt.:—for half-a-guinea he makes known 
is method of learning any horse to lay down at the word of command, and 
defies any man to equal it for safety and ease. 

“ Mr. Astley exhibits at full speed the different guards made use of by 
Elliott's Prussian and Hessian Hussars, also the manner of Elliott's 
charging the French troops in Germany in the year 1761, when it was said 
that regiment were all taylors, notwithstanding they gained a compleat 
vietory. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Astley will perform this and every evening during the 
season, &e. The manner of Fence and Defence, as in real action, &e. &c. 


** Spoken by Mr. Astley as his horse lays down imitating death, 


** My horse lies dead, apparent at your sight, 
But I’m the man can set the thing to right ; 
Speak when you please, I’m ready to obey :—— 
My faithful horse knows what I want to say ; 
But first pray give me leave to move his foot— 
That he is dead, is quite beyond dispute. 
(The horse appears quite dead.) 


This shows how brutes by Heaven were design’d 
To be in full subjection to mankind ; 
Rise young Bill, and be a little handy, 
To serve that warlike Hero, Granby. 
(The horse of his own accord rises.) 


When ag have seen all my bill exprest, 
My wife, to conclude, performs the rest.” 


In the spring of 1769 he took a piece of ground of an old man in 
Stangate-street, who formerly kept a preserve for pheasants there, but 
at that time a timber-yard ; he advanced him 200/., and had the timber, 
&c. secured to him by way of mortgage: the old man left England and 
was never heard of again: at the same time he found a diamond-ring, 
worth 60/., on Westminster Bridge, which was never advertised. He 
enclosed the timber-yard (the precise spot where Astley’s Amphitheatre 
now stands) with a high sila and built a wooden house in the 
situation of the present entrance: the lower part he made into stables, 
and the upper a long room for the gentry. The three rows of seats 
round the ride had a sort of pent-house covering—the centre was entirely 
open. He then advertised that slight showers would not prevent the 
yerformance, and that proper music was provided. Long room 2s. ; 

tiding-school ls. Open at 4, mountat 5. And he now, for the first 

time, introduced the “‘ Tailor riding to Brentford in Character.” The 
next year he added tumbling, and introduced an additional rider ; and 
at the conclusion of his season went to Paris. In the following year, 
1771, he introduced tricks on the cards by himself, and advertised that 
the performance would take place wet or dry. 

In 1772 he was opposed by Hughes, who enclosed a piece of ground 
near where the Albion Mills stood, on the Surrey side of Blackfriars 
Bridge, and called it the “ British Horse Academy :”’ it lasted only two 
seasons. He was assisted by Breslau, and a variety of amusements ; and 
Miss Romanzini, a child of four years old (the present Mrs. Bland) sung 
there, being placed on a table in order to be seen. Astley this year, 1772, 
brought out his son, then five years old, who rode on two horses. On the 
27th July he announced his last night; but the audience insisted on his 
continuing, and cried out “ Encore une autre fois,”’ and “ Encore une autre 
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semaine.’ He replied, “I will ;” and added, “ Gentlemen and Ladies, 
by the generous encouragement I have met with in this my native coun- 
try, for whom I have three times bled and am ready to bleed again in its 
defence ; and wherever I am I can but do well, I will therefore postpone 
my journey, and exhibit to-morrow, and every evening till the 3rd of 
August, which, I hope, you will accept as the last day.”” In 1773 he 
announced that he had given up parading the streets, and “ never more 
intends that abominable practice.”’ Astley was a remarkably handsome, 
well-made man. In the parading he mentions, he commenced the pro- 
cession, mounted on his white charger, dressed @ /a militaire, in a 
light blue coat, followed by trumpets ; two of his riders, in their cos- 
tume, with his little learned pony looking out of a hackney-coach 
window, distributing bills for his British Riding School. On the 13th 
of July of that year, both he and Hughes were taken up for “ illegally 
performing.”” Hughes did not open any more, and Astley closed for 
the remainder of that season and the whole of the next. In Oct., 1777, 
at the Kingston assizes, “ The King v. Philip Astley, Riding Master, 
Westminster Bridge, for performing, contrary to act 25 Geo. II., various 
feats of horsemanship accompanied with music.” After a hearing of 
three hours Astley was honourably acquitted. 

In March, 1779, he announced two exhibitions by candlelight. He 
roofed over his ride with the boards purloined by the mob from the 
hustings at the close of the election, for which he paid a mere trifle to 
the men as they brought them in. From this period he continually made 
improvements till it became a regular theatre, introducing all sorts of 
exhibitions—dogs, cats, monkeys, giants, dwarfs, monstrous craws, 
ladies with long hair, monkeys without tails, musical infant thirty-six 
months old, grimacers, whistlers, &c. &c. &c. In 1780 he announced 
*SNo dogs to be admitted.”’ 

In 1782, his Majesty granted him letters-patent, for fourteen years, 
to enable him solely to exercise and train horses, in a peculiar manner, 
to stand the noise of drums, trumpets, music, explosion of large ord- 
nance and small arms, as also to practise agility on horseback, as a 
reward for his unexampled pains. In this year Hughes opened the 
Royal Circus ; and on the 27th of December both Hughes and Astley 
were taken up and committed to New Bridewell, in St. George’s Fields, 
—they were liberated on the 13th of January. Hughes, by some ma- 
neeuvre, continued his stage, but Astley was obliged to pull his down : 
the theatres were both suspended. In the autumn of this year the King 
of France gave him ground in Paris, and he built a theatre there, after- 
wards Franconi’s, and for several years passed his winters there. 

In 1792, after twenty years’ management, he gave the theatre up to 
1is son. 

In 1794, while in France, his theatre was burnt, Aug. 17, and his 
wife died within a few days. He rebuilt the theatre, and opened it the 
following Easter Monday. 

In 1803, in Sept., the theatre was again burnt down, and again re- 
built as before, and opened on the following Easter Monday. 

In 1827 he built a theatre in Wych-strect, which he called the 
Olympic Pavilion, which he disposed of to Elliston. 

n his case before the House of Lords, in 1787, signed by the com- 
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manding officers of his regiment, it is stated, that by his spirited 
activity at Bremerlee, he was the principal means of saving several men 
and horses from the accidental oversetting of a boat, for which Lord 
Heathfield promoted, thanked, and rewarded him in front of the regiment, 
for his bravery. 

At the battle of Emsdorf, he took a royal standard of France, prior 
to which his horse had been shot under him ; but being remounted, he 
brought off the standard from an escort of the enemy’s infantry, during 
which he was wounded. Lord Heathfield particularly noticed this ser- 
vice, and Astley had the honour of laying the standard taken by him at 
his Majesty’s feet in Hyde Park. 

At the battle of Friedburg, when on the advanced guard, under a ver 
heavy fire, he personally assisted in bringing off the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, when his Highness was wounded within the enemy’s 
lines. Astley, then a serjeant, with only four dragoons, charged and 
repulsed a party of Hussars who were bearing down to take advantage 
of the Prince’s situation. 

Astley died on the 24th Oct., 1814, at his house Rue de Fauxbourg 
du Temple, at Paris, where he had retired by advice ; and was buried 
in the Cemetery of Pére le Chaise. He left all his interest in the amphi- 
theatre to his son, for his life, and one-sixteenth to his-widow. His 
complaint was the gout in his stomach: his age was 72. 

On the 19th Oct., 1821, John Astley died at Paris, where he went for 
his health, aged 54. He died in the same bed, in the same apartment 
as his father, and was buried by his side. 

As a specimen of the elder Mr. Astley’s style of literary composition, 
we beg to submit the following letter, written from Paris in the year 
1786 :— 

“ According to promise in my last on the 20th I sitt down to write to my 
dear Mr and Mrs Pownsl first I forgot to mention in my last concerning the 
monkey, if it has no tail and tractable, Mr. Astley would be glad you woud 
purches it for him, but if a tail he wont lern any thing, we have lost another 
since we came to Pariss the little Black facd one dyd partly the same as the 
other, I think we -are rather unlucky in that Spetia of Animells—Now for 
our journey from Caliss; I was taken very ill the first night there with a 
violent pain in my heart shot throw to my sholder coud not turn in my beed, 
scears breath without screeming continued so 2 or 3 days: but thank God 
now am quite well. Poor J Taylor 1 think isa little crackd for he had not been 
in Pariss a week but he packd up his alls and was going to London _— in 
his Room asif he was just come of Bedlam he sett ‘of and lay one night at 
the place he was to take his carige from (which was a fish cart by the by) 
but the smell I suppose either turnd his stomack or his reason returnd, so 
he came back I have told him what you wrote. we was much (but not 
ugreably) surprisd to find the nearer we came to Pariss we found snow, it 
continued 9 days very cold indeed we could not keep our selves warm but 
now we can sitt without fire again thank God for fireing here is a dear article 
we burnd near 2 guineas the first week Genl Jacio did not arrive before 
the 18th and we opend the 19th it was lucky we saild when we did or we 
should have been weather bound many days as he was. the Strong Man is 
gone to Brussells for his children I dont know when he will arrive we had a 
~~ house on Tuesday I hope our Pig will take as he performs very well. 

fancy you are very busy about your little box-—God sent you boath your 
Healths to Enjoy it many years pray does Mrs Smith remember to bring ° 
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you some saleld as I begd of her, have you many Scholers, hope they will 
turn out better than they did on the Rideing and years past. 

“ T shall esteem it a favour you will write every opertunity you have as 
that will add much to my present hapiness we go from here to Brussels in the 
time we wait for the park for we dont take but 14, 16, or 18 pounds a night 
only on the Sundays Mr Nicolee has done all he can to hurt us he has 
got our tumbling taken a way which makes it lay very hard on poor John as 
he does his Peasant & 2 Horses every night & his knee very bad wears him 
out, would to god we had to or 3 years back taken care of our cash, and not 
run such lengths in Building as we might have enjoyd ourselves in the win- 
ter, but I doubt that grim looking gentl® Death will visit us before we shall 
have that comfort—Guds will be done; 

“ Mr. Astley has made a stage to be supported by 8 Horses for them to 
tumble on but it is not finished yet, but we are in hopes we shall in spite of 
Nicoley obtain our old permition: Mr Hercule is not yet arrivd from Brus- 
sels. when he comes it will be a little respite for son expect him every 
day. I began this letter the 23d but in hopes of good news in the schoole 
delayed sending it, but to no purpose so shall conclude with all our respects 

“* most obedient humble ser‘ at command 
“P AstLEy 
Direction : Paris Dec 4 1786. 
“ Mr. Pownall 
to be left at the 
Royal Grove or Amp hi theatre 
Riding House near 

West minster Bridge 

London.” 


With this invaluable specimen we conclude for the present month ; 
but it is with infinite satisfaction we announce to our readers, that if we 
happen to live for twelve more months, they shall be furnished with 
materials equally curious, amusing, and interesting. 


— ee eee) 





ALPINE SKETCHES, 


BY T. C, GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 


Mont Buanc. 


Tuank Heaven I am again free! Again in the open arms of Nature, 
on the mountain’s side; the eagle wheeling round my head ; the wild 
flowers casting incense to the skies; the green wood and the river down 
below ; the magnific hills shooting far up above the clouds! Was not 
Milton right when he said, “It were an injury and sullenness against 
Nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicings 
with heaven and earth?” 

Is it not rapture to have burst one’s prison-bars—to tear off the mask 
—to spurn the mean deceits of life—to feel the elastic mind new nerved 
—and a fresh spring throbbing in the veins? How infinite the joy, 
and how blessed the escape! Men are cruelly unjust to themselves and 
ungrateful to Heaven: almost all can appreciate a positive good, but 
not one in a hundred knows the value of negative blessings—and yet 
the sum of happiness is chiefly made up of such. Shunning the ills of 
life is scarcely of less moment than sharing its delights. Freedom from 
pain is in itself pleasure; but to know these truths one must have 
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suffered. It is contrast that gives reality to feeling. What a bound, 
then, I have made from slavery to freedom! How I have “shuffled off 
the mortal coil” of vanity and vexation ! 

A winter spent in the narrowed circle of social restriction, audaciously 
miscalled “the world,” is a fit preparation for that combination of the 
world’s real charms in which I am now revelling. Then let me look 
back awhile, that I may truly relish what is before me. Rise up again, ye 
scenes of sham delight, parodies of pleasure, intense deceptions! What 
an atmosphere it was! How every genuine feeling was parched and 
withered ! What bloated sentiments panted through a forced existence ! 
The distortion of heart shown on the anxious brow—the vanity, the 
pride, the cringing courtiers, the haughty nobles, the servile second- 
rates, the crowd of petty passions, which form the total of “ the great.” 
How little of true elevation is there in that artificial sphere! What 
tottering stilts men mount on !—what rainbow blending of vapid colours, 
which people strive in vain to separate !—what forced distinction of 
classes forming the lustreless arch, a motley mixture of devices crowding 
one vast “ escutcheon of pretence !”’ 

In this state of things there is no fitness—scarcely any one is at their 
ease. The few who are so are really those who déspise the many. ‘lhe 
many, perceiving this, affect to imitate the few ; and they twist themselves 
into an assumed contempt of each other, investing hatred and malice with 
a piebald robe of mock dignity. Thence comes the tossing of heads, the 
shrugs, the sneers, and all the fantastic tricks of “ fashionable” life. 
What a farce it is! and ¢his is the fitting scene where one may rightly 
look on it, away in far perspective, with, happily, no microscope at 
hand to show its insect monsters in a loathsome magnitude. 

Here I can breathe without inhaling the fetid air of falsehood. Here 
I can boldly make companionship with Nature’s denizens. I need not 
to ask the pedigree of the pine-trees—those forest oligarchs of countless 
yenerations. There lurks no contagion of vulgarity in those full-flowered 
rhododendrons. Disease is not in the wild thyme’s breath. The bloom 
of this rock-rose is real. 7’hese snow-heaps are purity, and heaven’s rays 
lie brightly on them. 

Oh, Nature, how divine thou art!—how modestly sublime—how 
simply beautiful! How thy true worshipper’s idolatry raises him into 
a part and parcel of thee! Who would not gladly let his turbid feelings 
pass through the filter of a scene like this ? 

Far away stretches the valley—up shoot the everlasting peaks. The 
river lies in liquid loveliness below. The pine-woods clothe the moun. 
tain-side with interminable depths of green. The hills rise, chain above 
chain, till they melt away into the clouds. And I am on the very bosom 
of Mont Blanc! the monarch of this giant mass! the greatest eleva- 
tion of the European world! But I must not lose myself in rhapsodies. 
Let me rather recollect what others have thought and felt in thc 
self-same scene, and marvel at the wondrous difference the same objects 
produce in different men. 

It is scarcely from the class of great and vigorous intellects that we 
ate to look for just exemplars of human feeling in extraordinary cases. 
Power begets pride ; and the ambition of display often overcomes the 
sense of real feelings. Great poets are therefore bad guides to the 
mind’s wanderings in those stupendous scenes. 
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The exa tions of genius, though they be natural to the indivi- 
dual, and their expressions unaffected, cannot be called nature—inas- 
much as that term, applied to moral feeling, embraces the whole mass 
of mankind. Common minds are amazed and delighted at those splen- 
did flights; but not coming home to the heart, the great majority of 
readers have no direct sympathy with the grand descriptions and senti- 
ments poured out in profuse eloquence by the inspired. 

For the poetic and philosophic few entitled to that epithet, the mighty 
neighbourhood around me excites sensations which the vulgar cannot 
share. Different developments are, no doubt, given to the impressions 
made by the same objects in minds like those; yet the general result 
is the same—intense delight, and awe, and wonder. Byron and Cole- 
ridge did not feel alike in their Alpine reveries. The powerful piety of 
the one was a wide contrast to the fierce philosophy of the other. The 
“ Morning Hymn ”’ is little like the thrilling stanzas of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
or the fervid eloquence of “ Manfred ;” while the full tide of poetry 
sprang from the same source in both. Yet how absurd would it be to 
fix on models so sublime by which to regulate or judge the general feel- 
ings of mankind! We must descend low down in the scale of moral 
feeling before we reach the ordinary level. And it may not be unamus- 
ing to catch a few fugitive proofs of its varieties, furnished by the im- 
promptu pens of casual voyagers. To reach that level, then, let me 
quickly, but not abruptly, trace my way down from this high eminence, 
and returning towards the habitations of man, and the ways of the 
world, pause ere I make that one long step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 


MonTANVERT-: 


How many thousand visitors have stood on this verdant plateau, gazed 
on that glacier sea, thrown up their looks on the terrible picturesque- 
ness of the granite peaks, or the broad grandeur of the snow-covered 
mounds—unconscious of the marvellous and unrivalled combination ! 

A book lies on the table of the small rude building erected for the 
shelter and refreshment of voyagers, by some generous Frenchman 
whose name I forget, but which is immortalised in the memories of the 
guides, and probably in the pages of the guide-books. This livre des 
amis, as it is called, is little more than an open register of names—a 
motley collection of patronymics from almost all quarters of the earth, 
proving at least that curiosity is of no country, and that example and 
the mode form the true centre of gravity, the attraction which leads 
mankind at will. 

But along with the mere signatures of the many, we have in this book 
the recorded sentiments of several. The volume has disappeared which 
contained the effusions of the Empress Josephine, Madame de Staél, 
and others of note; nor do I find any in the pages which remain that 
can compromise the fame of any person of eminence dead or living. But 
even if I had seen, here or elsewhere, a scrap of doggerel attached to 
some celebrated name, I should be disposed to consider it apocryphal, 
first from my doubt as to any one of literary reputation choosing to risk 
it for the poor vanity of throwing a random stanza or twoon such.a heap 
of rubbish, aud next on the principle that I hope has made many a tra- 
veller charitably doubt the authenticity of some versified trash in the 
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* Album ” of a Castle, near Baden-Baden, to which was affixed “ The 
Author of Highways and Byways.” 

To make a selection from the livre des amis of Montanvert would 
not be very difficult, either for the purpose of establishing a general 
proof of dull ribaldry, puling mediocrity, or whining cant. But the 
want of originality would make the task too irksome; and to search 
for exceptions would not pay the trouble. Soa few random extracts 
shall be given, as I took them, by chance. 


“O mer de glace, A ta vue 
L’ame est vivement émue, 
Et de ton fipre beauté 
Le cceur se sent transporté ! 
Mais faut-il que tu produise 
Sur l'esprit un triste effet ; 
Car, helas! sur ce livret 
On ne voit que des bétises !” 


“Ces vers en offrent un nouvel example,” is the sharp, but un- 
just note (not of admiration) appended to the above lines by one of the 
writer’s countrymen, I judge by the hand-writing ; and the following is 
the dull and vulgar commentary of some thorough John Bull :— 

“Mare de glass! 
No more like a mare than it is like a kangaroo, 
No more like a glass than a bottle, 
All humbug! nothing but ICE !” 

The following is a quatrain of genuine feeling, quite a relief among 
the nonsense that surrounds it. I was going to Jy it an oasis in the 
but I check my fine writing in honour of its simplicity :-— 

*O Chamouni! ta charmante vallée, 
Laisse en mon cceur de bien doux souvenirs ; 
Je ne tai vu qu'une journée, 
Mais ce jour la vaut un an de plaisir.” 

It would be certainly somewhat mortifying to any one whose national 
sensitiveness sympathizes with the bad taste and presumption of his 
countrymen abroad (which mine does not) to compare the French vers 
with the English poetry, so to call it, which is thus scattered over the 
Continent. The next specimen I give might have been meant in jest. 
If there is not point in it, at any rate there is paradox, and that an- 
swers at times almost as well for aclap-trap. It was the best thing 
in the book, at least in that tongue which Milton so venerated as 
“the language of men ever foremost and famous in the achievement of 
liberty :"— 

‘Mont Blanc, thou hackneyed theme of poets’ lays ! 
Sick of the fools that have long sung in pratse, 
Tid say of thee what has not yet been said 
By the small living or the mighty dead ; 

I say thou art beyond description curst, 

The meanest of God’s works and noé the first: 
Fools alone feel devotion at thy sight, 

Thou atheist’s triumph, infidel’s delight ! 
Who can in thee benevolence descry, 

Or care for man, among the powers on high ? 


Around thee pain and want their horrors shed, 
O’er idiot tribes, half shapen and half fed ; 
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Thy avalanches blast the peasant's toil, 


And, demon like, exult to scathe the soil !" 


Not many 


pages off I stumbled on a contrast :— 


“ Amid this glorious Alpine world, 
To thee, O God! I bend the knee, 
Whose hand the elements hath hurled 
Into this wild sublimity. 
To thee alone my spirit turns,— 
I gaze on thee—I think on thee— 
Till gratitude within me burns. ' 


But I cannot go on with the well-meant rigmarole ; particularly as I 
want to leave space and keep my readers in temper for the infliction of 
some other lines, scribbled by an anonymous hand and an ill-cut pencil 
while the author stood on the bridge at St. Martin, near Sollenches, 
and which he had not the courage to commit to the book of Montan- 
vert, in the same hand-writing with his name, which does lie there—a 


fly in amber 


“To tHe Mont Bianc. 


Man might bow down and worship thee, 
Eternal type of purity, and power, 
And majesty! Thy awful altitude, 
Thy solemn splendour, thy intense magnificence ! 
The clouds, insensate vapours as they seem, 
Stop on their nameless route to do thee homage, 
And cling upon thy everlasting heights 
Like living things clasping the form they love. 
The winds, that whirl uprooted forests wide 
From the broad breast of many a giant mound, 
Sink softly in the lap of thy deep snows, 
And hush themselves on that soft couch to sleep. 
No rains durst fall to sully them, but turn 
To fleecy flakes as brightly pure as they. 
The lightnings sear not, nor the thunders shake 
Thy mighty front, high lifted into air, 
And far above the storm ! 
Now, awful mists 

Sweep slowly o'er thy sides, and shroud thy head 
From the world’s gaze! And when, at times, a part 
Of thy all glorious diadem bursts forth, 
It seems as though thou hadst upsprung tow’rds Heaven 
Since thou wert last unveiled, or as if Heaven 
(As well it might) had sunk to meet thee, 
Creation’s masterpiece ! 

Unfathomed depth, 
And height, and width, of majesty profound! 
How durst cold science and presumptuous man 
Profane thy glories by mere vulgar measurement ! 
Why did not thy vast brightness, or thy shadow, 
Blind them with light, or bury them in their pride? 
And how did impious steps eer venture on 
The topmost glory of those sun-gilt snows, 
Planting the pigmy tread of mortai pride, 
To desecrate what God himself made holy 1’ 
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THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 
BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER, 


Reaver, hast thou ever indulged in that very pleasant, but, like most 
pleasant things, very wrong habit of taking snuff? Hast thou ever, 
when in want of inspiration, flown for relief to thy snuff-mull, and, 
having tapped the Cairn-Gorme which ornaments the top, with a grave 
and philosophic shake of the head solemnly raised the lid, and regaled 
thy famished nostrils with a grateful pinch? Hast thou not, on such 
an occasion, forthwith discovered that the floodgates of hy wit have 
been opened, and that ideas have poured down upon thee, driving thy 
ven along with the resistless impetuosity of a winter torrent? If thou 
i thou must know, or canst imagine, the drowsy, listless sensation 
which comes over one when deprived of the inspiring stimulant—the 
dearth of ideas—the utter want of fire which may be detected in. the 
writing, or even conversation, of that luckless wight, who—haying long 
indulged in the aforesaid very pleasant but very wrong, or, as our fair 
helpmate hath it, very disgusting and very filthy habit—hath suddenly 
been debarred the use of his nasal food. 

Such, gentle reader, is the sad predicament in which we, the once 
snuff-inspired Forest Ranger, are now placed ; and, to all snuff-takers 
at least, we look for sympathy and a lenient criticism of the following 
pages, stale, flat, and unprofitable as an empty snuff-mull, 

Thou art, no doubt, anxious to learn the means by which we, an aged 
sinner, have so suddenly been converted—and thou shalt be informed ; 
but we must first crave permission to ask one question—Hast thou a 
wife, gentle reader—a loving helpmate, who, out of pure kindness and 
affection, and for thine own proper good, keepeth thee in utter sub- 
jection? Or, if thou art still in a state of single blessedness, hast thou 
a fair friend, a guardian angel in female guise, whom thou lovest better 
than thyself, and at whose command thou wouldst lay down thy life if 
required? If thou hast either one or other, thou canst understand. the 
means by which our conversion hath been brought about. If thou hast 
not, we must inform thee that nothing short of a very influential help- 
mate, or a much-beloved female friend, hath power to work such a 
miracle, 

Gentle reader, ours is the former case. Our fair helpmate, Heaven 
bless her ! hath, after ranning in couples with a snuffy carle for twenty 
long years, suddenly taken it into her wise little head that it is necessary 
for her peace of mind that he should forthwith reform his manners, 
purify himself, and discontinue the vile, filthy habit of snuff-taking—a 
habit which, to use her own words, begrimeth the face, spoileth the form 
of the nose—Heaven bless the mark !—destroyeth the voice, and even- 
tually undermineth the constitution. Remonstrance hath becn vain. We 
have seen our beloved mul] committed to the flames before our eyes, 
and, with a heart-rending sigh, we have bidden adieu to the inspiring 
drug for ever. 

We have this moment instinctively dived into the deepest recess of 
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our capacious sporr an in search of the consolatory snuff-mull which no 
longer exists. And this reminds us that we must ounce more crave the 
sympathy of our snuff-taking readers, as well as the indulgence of our 
fair friends, which will no doubt be granted by the kind-hearted 
creatures, in consideration of the dutiful and submissive manner in 
which we have yielded to the gentle influence of our affectionate spouse, 

And so—scratching our ear and nibbing the tip of our pen, the only 
means now left to us of invoking inspiration—we proceed, with feeble 
hand, to record the further adventures of our two sporting friends, whom 
we left in the jungle, some two months back, ruminating over the car- 
cass of a dead bison. 

How great a change has taken place since they first entered the 
forest! ‘The sun is now high in the heavens ; the fresh morning breeze 
has died away, giving place to a close, suffocating, steamy air; and all 
nature seems to be overpowered by the approaching mid-day heat. The 
stillness of death pervades the woods which so lately sw armed with life. 
Not a sound is heard to break the solemn silence, save, at long inter- 
vals, the tap of a solitary woodpecker, or the dismal wailing cry of the 
grey monkey, which, heard from a distance echoing among the hollow 
arches of the forest, sounds almost unearthly, and, to a superstitious 
mind, would suggest the idea of some evil spirit of the woods denouncing 
woe on the rash intruders whose footsteps have dared to violate the 
awful solitude of the wilderness, 

But we cannot attempt to describe the feelings of wonder and admira- 
tion almost amounting to awe, the wild spirit of romance, the ardent 
love of adventure with which, in our younger days, we have wandered 
through the pathless forest, and listened with rapture to the wild voices 
of the woods, as a lover to the soft sigh of his mistress. No; these 
feelings are not to be described, nor can they be understood, save by 
one who has wandered deep into the trackless wilds of an Indian forest, 
with no companion but his trusty rifle, no guide to direct his steps but 
the fiery sun which scorches the tree-tops—by one who has seen the 
prowling tiger cross his solitary path, and stood proudly, silent and 
alone, over the prostrate carcass of the vanquished bison, 

We must, therefore, leave our readers to imagine, as they best may, 
the ideas which are flitting through the brain of our friend Charles as 
he sits upon the trunk of that fallen tree, with his head resting on his 
hand, and gazing vacantly into the dark vista of the forest which lies 
in front of him. His head is evidently full of poetry: he may be com- 
posing verses for aught we know, or perhaps he is only admiring the 
dancing of the sunbeams, which, streaming through the thick foliage in 
threads of golden light, chequer the earth with bright and fitful gleams, 
whilst, over head, the polished green leaves upon which the rays happen 
to fall sparkle like emeralds amidst the surrounding gloom. At all 
events, he is indulging in a day-dream of some sort, and whether the 
subject thereof be sunbeams or ladies’ eyes is no business of ours. 

Mansfield is reposing at full length upon the grass, smoking a che- 
root and amusing himself by making a sketch of the fallen bison—for 
he is a naturalist as well as a sportsman, and always preserves drawings 
of rare animals, or specimens of an unusual size which he may happen 
to meet with. The Jaggardar is squatted at the root of a tree, with his 
knees doubled up to his chin, puffing out huge volumes of smoke, and 
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apparently unconscious of what is passing around him—-for his eyes are 
half closed, every muscle is relaxed, and his attitude is altogether one of 
dreamy, listless idleness; but it is only the repose of the tiger) in 
ambush: every faculty is on the full stretch ; not a sound) falls an- 
heeded on his watchful ear; and, from time to time, his breathmg is 
checked and his wide nostrils distended, as if he depended as much, on 
the sense of smell as on any other faculty, for obtaining that information 
of approaching danger so necessary to the safety of a wandering savage. 

“A splendid specimen, by Jupiter!’? muttered Mansfield, solilo- 
yuizing, as he carefully measured off a tape with which he had. pre- 
viously taken the dimensions of the bull. “ Two full inches higher than 
any one I have ever met with—and I have seen a few, too ;; we must 
take a note of this. Let me see—what day?—aye, fifteenth May— 
Western Jungle—genus Bos—variety Bos Gaurus—rare animal—his- 
tory very imperfectly known.—Mem. look him up in Cuvier—large male 
—height at the shoulder, six feet four—length from nose to insertion of 
tail, eleven feet—girth of fore-arm, two feet eight—girth of ——” 

* Abbah sawmee /*”’ exclaimed the Jaggardar, suddenly starting from 
his indolent position, and stretching forward his neck, as if listening 
attentively to some sound which was not audible to his companions. 

** Halloo, old fellow! what’s in the wind now?” cried Mansfield, 
throwing down his note-book, and grasping his rifle. 

The Jaggardar returned no answer, but continued to listen attentively 
for a repetition of the sound which had at first arrested his attention ; 
at length, having apparently satisfied himself as to its nature, and the 
quarter from whence it proceeded, he quietly relapsed into his listless 
attitude, merely uttering the word “ Reencht.” 

** A bear !”’ cried Mansfield, hastily shoving his sketching materials 
into his pocket. ‘ Come, Charles, my boy, we must have his hide be- 
fore we go to breakfast, hot though it be. What say you?’’ 

“ By all manner of means,” cried Charles, starting to his feet and 
shouldering his rifle; ‘‘ never mind the heat; I’m up to anything after 
that brush with the Bison ; regularly savage; fit to wap my weight in 
wild cats, as the Yankees say; so hurrah! and at him. Of course our 
friend Kamah can ferret him out for us: I shall never presume to doubt 
his powers in that way again, after witnessing the masterly style in 
which he brought us up to the Bison.” 

** You may see by the quiet expression of the old pagan’s features 
that he has'no doubt upon that head himself,” replied Mansfield ; ‘* but 
I shall just ask him the question, that we may hear what answer he 
will make. Here, Jaggardar ; you heard a bear just now ?”’ 

“ Ho, Sahih.’ 

* Shall we be able to get a shot at him, think you ?”’ 

“If it is the Sahzh’s pleasure to do so; but, for my own part, I 
have no quarrel with the bear at present, for although he does steal a 
little honey, there is plenty in these woods for both of us.”’ 

“Oh! that is a very good excuse,” said Mansfield, winking to 
Charles: “ the Jaggardar talks like an old woman; he does not know 
where to find the bear, and wants to put us off by saying he has no 
quarrel with him.”’ 





* An exclamation of surprise. + A bear. 
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‘18 4 Does the Sahib wish to laugh at the beard of old Kamah?” 

‘the savage, with an air of offended dignity. “ Is the Jaggardar a'dog 
that-he should eat dirt, or is the Sahid a child, not to know that where 
the wild bee hangs her nest, there will the hear be found also? Go, 
Sahib; and try to throw duet in the eyes of the topee wallahs*.” So 
saying, the Jaggardar turned on his heel, and walked off with a sullen 
dogyed air. 

*' So much for good example !” cried Charles, bursting into a trium- 
phant laugh. “ I do like to see people practise what they preach. Do 
you recollect your good advice to me? Mind you always treat him 
with the utmost respect ! Never interfere with him in following up a 
trail!’ And, above all things, avoid laughing at him!! Ha! ha! ha! 
Capital ! I take it, my worthy preceptor has got himself into a scrape, 
and will find that the Jaggardar has turned the joke against him.” 

** Faith, you may say that,” replied Mansfield, with rather a blank 
look; “ I have fairly set the old devil's bristles up, and it will be no 
easy matter to smooth them down again; however, I must try to coax 
the vermin into good humour, else, the chances are he will start off and 
jeave us to find our way out of the jungle as we best can: in which 
case our stomachs are likely to be better acquainted with wild berries 
than hashed venison for the next two or three days, as I know to my 
cost. I lost myself in this forest once before, and have no fancy to 
repeat the experiment.” 

So saying, Mansfield followed the sulky steps of the Jaggardar, in 
hopes of bringing him to reason, whilst Charles, whose inward man was 
beginning to wax somewhat importunate for food, and who, consequently, 
did not altogether relish the idea of a few days’ ‘ruralizing i in the forest 
on such primitive fare us wild fruits and muddy water, watched the 
progress of the conference with no small degree of interest. 

The Jaggardar was at first implacable; but Mansfield had luckily 
great influence over him, and, after a long palaver, at length succeeded 
in pacifying him. A hearty pull out of the brandy flask, which Mans- 
field always carried in his pocket, but only to be used in cases of emer- 
gency, completely restored old Kamah to good humour. His harsh 
features gradually relaxed into a broad grin as he felt the generous 
liquor warm his heart, and, extending his bony hand to Mansfield, with 
an important and somewhat patronizing air, said— 

“ There is peace between us—upon my eyes be it ; the bear shall be 
made to eat the Sahzb’s bullets.” 

Peace being thus happily restored, no time was lost in proceeding to 
business. The Jaggardar led the way, as usual, advancing directly into 
the thickest part of the jungle, and occasionally breaking a small branch 
from the trees which he passed, to serve as landmarks in guiding him 
back to the spot where they had killed the bison. 

* Dekho, Sahib! exclaimed Kamah, with a broad grin, as they 
emerged from a thicket of bamboo and came upon an open space in the 
forest, in the centre of which stood a teak tree of gigantic proportions. 
“That is the sort of bait to catch bears: the Sahib will know it when 
he sees it again,” and the old villain chuckled mightily at his own wit, 
as he pointed to the topmost branches, from whence depended huge 





* Literally, Men who wear hats—Europeans, 
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semicireular masses of honeycomb several feet in depth, which looked 
as if it must have required the united labour of many successive gene- 
rations of bees to have constructed them. , 

“ There,” said Mansfield, pointing to the stem of the tree, the bark 
of which, as high as the branches, was much scratched and torn as if 
by the claws of some animal; “ there are Master Bruin’s marks pretty 
distinctly visible, and, from the number of them, I should guess he is 
tolerably punctual in his visits to the Jaggardar’s bee-hives.”” 

* Sawmee,”” whispered the Jaggardar, creeping close up to Mansfield 
and touching him on the shoulder; “ dekho, Sahib’? and he pointed 
eagerly towards the top of the tree. Mansfield followed with, his eye 
the direction Wet and there, in the midst of a dense mass of 
foliage, a small patch of black fur was faintly visible. 

* That ’s our friend, by all that’s beautiful!’ cried he, rubbing his 
hands. “ Here, Charley, my boy! do you take the first shot, and let 
us see how cleverly you can knock the old fellow off his perch.” 

* Where is he?” asked Charles, looking up, and shading his eyes 
with his hand. “I can see nothing.” 

“ There, among that thick mass of leaves at the very top of the tree: 
do you not observe a small black spot?” 

“ Aye, aye; now I haveit.’’ Charles raised his rifle slowly and 
fired. The bear remained motionless, and the sharp rattle of the bullet 
as it crashed through the branches left no doubt that it had missed its 
object. 

** Below him,” said Mansfield, with great composure, at the same 
time raising his rifle and firing quickly. This shot was answered by 
a sudden growl and a convulsive start on the part of the bear, but he 
still remained motionless, and showed no symptoms of being wounded. 

* Another miss!” cried Charles, in great glee. ‘* I’ve still a chance 
to draw first blood, after all; hurra!”’ 

* By the beard of the Prophet, I believe you are right,” said Mans- 
field, regarding his ritle with a look of astonishment, such as a keeper 
might be expected to bestow on a favourite pointer who had suddenly 
taken a fancy to running in to birds, instead of dropping at shot. ‘“ And 
yet | can hardly believe that Clincher would make such an egregious 
mistake either. I had full six square inches of black fur to fire at, and 
the range is not above seventy yards. Well, never mind; better luck 
next time: but, in the mean time, we must get right under the tree to 
have a view of him, for I see he has shifted his position. That shot 
was too near to be pleasant, whether it hit him or not. Ha! what’s 
this?’’ continued Mansfield, as he looked upwards from the root of the 
tree, and felt a large warm drop fall upon his forehead. ‘“ Blood, as I 
live! and plenty of it, too. See, it comes pattering down amongst the 
dry leaves like rain. I thought Clincher would hardly play me such 
a trick as to miss at that distance.” 

As he said this, a rustling was heard in the branches overhead, and 
the bear sliding from the branch on which he was perched, began 
slowly and cautiously to descend the tree, turning his head from side to 
side, showing his teeth in a threatening manner, and growling fiercely 
at his assailants. Charles raised his piece, and was about to fire. 

“ Hold,” cried Mansfield, as he busied himself in reloading the 
barrel of his rifle which had been discharged ; “ fair play, fair play: 
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don’t take an ungentlemanlike advantage of poor Bruin ; he is a gallant 
fellow to think of showing fight against such odds, and it is but common 
civility to let him reach the ground before we proceed to further hos+ 
tilities.’ You shall have the first round with him if you only keep 
quiet and let him get down.” 

Charles lowered his rifle, and stood watching the clumsy progress of 
the bear with great interest. The poor brute had evidently received a 
severe wound, and moved with great pain and difficulty. Faster and 
faster pattered the large drops, forming a crimson pool at the foot of the 
tree. The yrowl of defiance was changed to a faint moaning cry, half 
stifled by the blood which now bubbled copiously from his distended 
jaws; the faintness of death was upon him; he no longer attempted to 
descend, but clasping his fore-paws firmly round a projecting branch, 
held 6n with convulsive energy. 

“ Tt’s all over with him,” said Mansfield; “give the poor brute 
another shot, and put him out of pain.” 

Charles instantly fired: one deep groan was heard: slowly and re- 
luctantly the gigantic fore-paws relaxed their hold. 

“Stand from under,’ shouted Mansfield, and next moment the 
enormous black mass descended to the earth with a velocity that made 
it rebound several feet, effectually extinguishing any spark of life which 
might have remained. 

“ A most inglorious victory,’ said Mansfield, returning his ramrod 
with an impatient jerk; “ but the skin is a good one, which is all that 
can be said in favour of our exploit. And now, methinks, we had best 
wend our way homewards, for we are full four miles from camp, and the 
heat is enough to fry one’s brains into an omelette.” 

“To say nothing of the want of breakfast,’”’ continued Charles, whose 
mouth watered at the very mention of an omelette ; “I feel as empty as 
a kettle-drum, and hungry enough to eat the hind leg of a donkey 
without salt—al/ons, mon Capitaine.” 

* Will the Sahzb not kill another bear ?”’ asked the Jaggardar, with a 
knowing look, as the two sportsmen were about to move off, 

“To be sure we will,” exclaimed both the young men in a breath, 
“if you will only find him for us.” 

“ Kamah can find him,” replied the savage, with a confident air; 
** follow me.” 

The Jaggardar spoke thus assuredly, from having remarked that the 
dead bear was a male, and knowing that, if he followed the trail back- 
wards, there was little doubt that it would lead him to the hiding-place 
of the female and her cubs. 

As good luck would have it, the trail led them in the direction of the 
camp, a circumstance which induced our two sportsmen to follow the 
rapid strides of their conductor with double alacrity. After pursuing a 
tortuous course, through an almost impenetrable jungle, for upwards of a 
mile, the trail suddenly ceased on the edge of a small muddy stream, the 
opposite bank of which rose to a considerable height, and was composed 
of huge splintered masses of rock piled one upon another in wild con- 
fusion. 

“We are not far from her now,” said Mansfield, cocking both 
barrels of his rifle, and throwing it across his arm ready to be used at a 
moment’s notice, whilst old Kamah waded across the stream, and 
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hunted about, like a hound at fault, in hopes of finding a continuation of 
the trail amongst the bare rocks; but their hard surface afforded no 
vestige of foot-marks even to the experienced eye of the savage. 

The indefatigable Kamah had climbed more than half way up the 
rocky bank, hunting with the eagerness of a terrier, and pokitig his nose 
imgo every crevice which afforded the slightest probability of concealing 
a bear, when, on turning the angle of a rock, he suddenly started back, 
and beckoned, with eager gestures, for Mansfield to come across. At 
this moment a terrific growl was heard; the Jaggardar, casting a hasty 
glance over his shoulder, sprang, without hesitation, from the dizzy 
height into the bed of the stream, and ere he reached the water, the 
infuriated bear appeared upon the very ledge of rock which he had 
quitted, giving vent to her impotent rage in a prolonged roar, and 
glaring, with the malignant eye of a baffled fiend, on the intended 
victim who had so narrowly escaped her jaws. 

Quick as thought, Mansfield discharged his unerring nfle; and the 
bear, rearing up to her full height, rolled headlong down the rocky steep, 
falling right over poor Kamah, who had not yet had time to scramble 
out of the water. 

The Jaggardar had hardly uttered a yell of astonishment, when he 
found himself firmly clasped in the deadly embrace of the’ bear, and 
felt her hot breath blowing upon his cheek. Twisting his body round, 
with the agility of a wild cat, he avoided the first grasp which she made 
at his head; and knowing full well that he had nothing else for it, 
thrust his naked arm, without hesitation, between-her extended jaws, 
seizing the root of her tongue, with the desperate gripe of a man who is 
determined that nothing but death shall force him to quit his hold. A 
deadly struggle now ensued; the two combatants—each equally savage 
in his own way—rolling over and over, and struggling, like two incar- 
nate fiends, in the midst of the muddy stream, now crimsoned by the 
blood which flowed copiously from the wounded bear. And it was well 
for the Jaggardar that she had been wounded, else the contest would 
have been speedily ended. Mansfield stood for some time anxiously 
watching their movements; with his forefinger resting on the trigger of 
his rifle, in hopes that some lucky turn might give him an opportunity 
of firing into the bear: and more than once the weapon was raised to 
his shoulder; but so quick were their evolutions, that he did not dare to 
risk a shot. For an instant the shaggy hide of the bear appeared on 
the surface ; and ere it could be well distinguished, its place was sup- 
plied by the dusky figure of the savage—his teeth firmly clenched— 
every sinew in his wiry frame strained almost to cracking—and his 
blood-shot eyes starting from their sockets, in consequence of the dreadful 
pressure he endured. 

* This will never do,’’ exclaimed Mansfield, hastily throwing down 
his rifle, and preparing to plunge in the water; but ere he could do so, 
the blade of old Aamah’s hunting-knife was seen to flash brightly in the 
sun, and next moment he started to his feet, with a savage yell of 
triumph, flourishing the blood-stained weapon round his head, whilst the 


lifeless body of the bear floated slowly down the stream: he had just 
withdrawn it from her heart. 


KoonDan, 
(To be continued.) 
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PAST HOURS. 


Ah, surely there are moments when thy heart 
Must think of her it has so coldly banished ;— 
Does not my image to thy memory start, 
Though all that made its earlier charm be vanished ? 


Do you not think of me sometimes at night, 

When the dark hours are passing still and lonely, 
The pale stars watching with their dreamy light, 

And thou art with thy own hushed thoughts left only ? 


Do they not bring me back? Dost thou not say, 
Perhaps this very moment she is weeping 
Those bitter tears that pride subdues by day, 
To wet the pillow that I keep from sleeping ! 


Does the still midnight waken no remorse, 
No pity for the misery of thy making ? 
False as thou art—I could not wish thee worse 
Than one sad midnight of my own awaking. 


I hear thy voice, I look within thine eyes,— 

Then start to think it is but an illusion ;— 
False as thy promise, fleeting as the ties 

That bound me to thee with such vain delusion. 


Then I recall thy words and looks, and think, 

How could they wear such true, such tender seeming ? —~ 
I think till 1 can bear no more, and shrink, 

And mock myself for all this idle dreaming. 


How many words of thine I now recall, 

Scarce noticed at the time when they were spoken ; 
Alas! how true love fondly treasures all 

The slightest things, like some heart precious token. 


I wish I could forget them—for they keep 
Calm from my waking hours—rest from my pillow, 
Like those uncertain restless winds that sweep, 
Rising with their perpetual strife, the billow. 


If weary of the weight upon my heart, 
I struggle to be glad with vain endeavour ; 
How soon I sicken of such seeming part ! 
The spirits I would force are gone for ever. 


Tf T am sad and weary, and fling by 

The tasks in which I take my old delight no longer : 
All other sorrows bring one sadness nigh,— 

Life's cares are strong—but those of love are stronger. 


Love has its part in every other thing, 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing; 
Death is the only hope, for death will bring 

Rest to the heart, fevered with long despairing. 


Ah, then, farewell, there is no more for me ; 
Those sunny looks that turn them on to-morrow ; 
I hope not, fear not, and but wish to be 
Where the last shadow falls on life’s last sorrow. 


L, E. L. 
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THE OLD TIMES, 


Do you recal what now is living only 
Amid the memories garnered at the heart ?— 
The quiet garden, quiet and so lonely, 
Where fruit and flowers had each an equal part ? 
When we had gathered cowslips in the meadow 
We used to bear them to the ancient seat, 
Moss-grown, beneath the apple-tree’s soft shadow, 
Which flung its rosy blossoms at our feet, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


Near was the well o'er whose damp walls were weeping 
Stonecrop, and grounsel, and pale yellow flowers, 
While o'er the banks the strawberry plants were creeping 
In the white beauty of June's earliest hours. 
The currant-bush and lilac grew together ; 
The bean’s sweet breath was blended with the rose; 
Alike rejoicing in the pleasant weather 
That brought the bloom to these, the fruit to those, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


There was no fountain over marble falling ; 
But the bees murmur'd one perpetual song, 
Like soothing waters, and the birds were calling 
Amid the fruit-tree blossoms all day long ; 
Upon the sunny grass-plot stood the dial, 
Whose measured time strange contrast with ours made: 
Ah! was it omen of life's after trial, 
That even then the hours were told in shade, 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times ? 


But little recked we then of those sick fancies 
To which in after life the spirit yields : 
Our world was of the fairies and romances 
With which we wandered o'er the summer fields ; 
Then did we question of the down-balls blowing 
To know if some slight wish would come to pass ; 
And if we feared a shower we sought where growing 
Some weather-flower which was our weather-glass : 
In the old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


Yet my heart warms at these fond recollections, 
Breaking the heavy shadow on my day. 
Ah! who hath cared for all the deep affections— 
The love, the kindness I have thrown away? 
The dear old garden there is now remaining, 
As little of its bloom as rests with me. 
Thy only memory is this sad complaining, 
Mourning that never more for us can be 
The old, old times, 
The dear old times. 


L. E. L. 
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THE DIVING-BELL,—NO, I. 
CAPTAIN FALCONER. 


Ir would be a tedious and a melancholy task, to explore the fate of all 
the literary adventurers, who have set their sails for the haven of immor- 
tality, and foundered on the rash voyage; but there have been barks, 
seaworthy and valuably laden, too, which yet have gone down in the 
tide of time, shattered, perhaps, by collision, or becalmed by neglect: 
and to visit these wrecks of literature, and bring to the light what is 
rich and rare in their cargoes, is the service to which we devote our 
DiviNG-BELL. 

The work, of which we are now about to give an account, is entitled 
“ The Voyages, Adventures, and Imminent Escapes, of Captain Richard 
Falconer ; intermixed with the Voyages and Adventures of Thomas 
Randal, of Cork, Pilot.”” On the fly-leaf of a copy of this very rare 
book, which belonged to Sir Walter Scott, there is this note in his hand- 
writing : 

“This book I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether it is 
altogether fictitious and written upon De Foe’s plan, which it greatly 
resembles, or whether it is only an exaggerated account of the adven- 
tures of a real person. It is very scarce ; for, endeavouring to add it 
to the other favourites of my infancy, I think I looked for it ten years 
to no purpose, and at last owed it to the active kindness of Mr. Terry: 
yet Richard Falconer’s adventures seem to have passed through several 
editions.” 

Mr. Lockhart, in his recently published life of Sir Walter, has pre- 
served the letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Terry for procuring this 
book, which, says Scott, ‘‘ brings back, with vivid associations, the sen- 
timents of my childhood, I might almost say infancy. Nothing ever 
disturbed my feelings more than when, sitting by the old oak-table, my 
auut, Lady Raeburn, used to read the lamentable catastrophe of the 
ship’s departing without Captain Falconer, in consequence of the whole 
party making free with lime-punch on the eve of its being launched,” 
[t will presently be seen that Sir Walter has not remembered the inci- 
dent with quite his usual accuracy ; but it is not less interesting than 
he describes it. 

In entering upon this narrative, the reader will bear in mind the 
state of maritime affairs in the tropical regions during the 17th century, 
The Crown of Spain, which, under a papal bull, claimed exclusive 
dominion in the West Indies and on the continent of America, showed 
little toleration to the subjects of other nations interloping in the newly- 
discovered seas. After a time, the mariners of all the other European 
countries began to make common cause against the monopolizing 
Spaniards; and out of that association sprang the band of adventurers, 
who became formidable, and presently outrageous, under the title of 
the Buccaneers. Upon their suppression, which was about the close of 
the 17th century, there arose a still more desperate race, who preyed, as 
common pirates, on the commerce of all nations; and the barbarities 
of these ruffians, together with the still lingering jealousies of the 
Spaniards, made the navigation of the American seas so perilous, that, 
at the close of the 17th and commencement of the 18th centuries, the 
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dates of Falconer's adventures, the trade of the tropics wore the aspect 
of chivalrous, rather than of commercial, enterprise. he ti9d 

Richard Falconer was born at Bruton, in Somersetshire. Like most 
other heroes of maritime adventure, he was smitten in early youth with 
a longing for a rover’s life; but his family, who were im good citeom- 
stances, opposed his inclination, until his father, having been robbed of 
almost all his property by a person in his employment, at length '\con+ 
sented to let him try his fortune on the seas, presenting him, by way vf 
outfit, with 1002, and recommending him to the care of Captaim Pulte 
ney, an old friend resident at Bristol. Pulteney received bim/with great 
kindness ; and, having put him in the way of improving his mathe: 
matics, of which he had acquired some knowledge at school, procured 
him the post of a mate, or rather assistant, on board the Albion frigate. 

The Albion sailed for Jamaica on the 2nd of May, 1699. As~-soon 
as she was out of sight of land, the qualms of Falconer, who had never 
been afloat before, began to move the mirth of the sailors, who eried, 
“ There's an excellent master’s mate! He'll hit Jamaica to a hair, if 
the island were no bigger than the bung-hole of a cask.”” “* L must con 
fess,”’ writes he, “1 believe myself to be the only person who ever set 
out on his first voyage as master’s mate, without ever having seen a 
river that was navigable.” 

After being boarded by a pirate, and rescued by an English ship, the 
vessel in which Falconer sailed arrived safely in the West Indies. He 
visited several of the islands, of which he describes the aspect and the 
natural productions; and, on the 7th of September, reached Jamaica. 
From that colony he went, by permission of his captain, in a sloop to 
Campeachy, on the coast of Yucatan, a province of New Spain, to cut 
the logwood with which that territory abounds. This;was a dangerous 
service, which the wood-cutters were wont to perform with all prae- 
ticable secrecy, and under the protection of an armed force from their 
vessels ; for the Spaniards, if they caught the trespassers, had no mercy 
on them, 

In the course of Falconer’s trip to Campeachy, one of the sloop’s crew 
related to him the following history of a similar expedition, undertaken, 
about ten years before, by an English sloop, of which the narrator had 
been on board. The wood-cutters, trusting to accomplish their purpose 
in the usual clandestine manner, got quietly on shore, all but six, who 
were left on board to take care of the vessel. As soon as the main body 
of the crew were thus separated from their sloop, the Spaniards, who 
had intelligence of their descent, dispatched a number of canoes, con- 
taining in all about 100 men, and seized her, without resistance on the 
part of the six on board, who were instantly clapped under hatches. 
Having ransacked her, and sent everything of value on shore, they made 
preparations for trepanning the absent crew, of whom a detachment was 
to return on board, the very following night, with a load of the logwood. 
With this view the six English prisoners were, on the next evening, 
taken up to the deck, and compelled to stand there as their comrades ap- 
proached in the long boat from the shore, on pain of instant death if they 
should dare to give the slightest warning of what had happened. The 
long boat’s crew, wholly unsuspicious, came freely alongside, climbed the 
vessel carelessly without their arms, and were, in a moment, seized 
and putin irons. After some time, the party on shore, who had been 
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expecting them to re-land for another load of logwood, became unedsy 
at their non-appearance, and sent a second canoe with six men ‘to learn 
the:reason of the delay. ~The Spaniards repeated their stratagem, and 
this party was taken in the same trap as the former; but, in the 
middle of the night, one of these last six found means to slip into the 
water 5 and, though the sloop lay a league from the shore, he swam 
safely to land and acquainted his comrades there with the misadventure 
of the two first parties. Now it happened that some French hunters 
hail come in from the bay, and had left three large canoes moored to the 
strand. After a short consultation, the Englishmen took possession of 
these boats, and made the best of their way in them, well armed, toward 
their own sloop, intending to Ict it be supposed, as they got on board, 
that they, like the two former parties, were unaware of the capture by 
the Spaniards. When they had rowed within a hundred yards of the 
sloop, some of their own people on deck, who were acting under the 
compulsion of the Spaniards, hailed in the usual manner: to which the 
rowers, affecting great displeasure, answered by cursing them for not 
having come back to shore with the long boat for another cargo, instead 
of leaving the logwood to be brought thus in canoes. ‘ How many are 
you ?” replied their comrades on the deck.—‘‘ We are all here now,” 
said the canoes’ men, “except three, whom we left ashore to look after 
the arms and the remainder of the logwood, which you must go ashore 
anid fetch immediately in the long boat.”” “The long boxt cannot be 
sent,’’ rejoined the men on deck, “ for we broke such a hole in her bow 
against a ledge of rock, in bringing the first cargo of the logwood, that it 
was as much as we could do to get her as far as the sloop.” 

By the time these questions had been asked and answered, the canoes’ 
men were close in, and began to run nimbly up the vessel’s side. The 
two or three, who first stepped on board, drew their pistols and cutlasses 
from under their watch-coats, and fired on the Spaniards, who, half un- 
armed and without suspicion of the counterplot, were running up to seize 
them as before. The next two or three of the English, as had been pre- 
concerted, gave arms to those of their countrymen who were on deck, and 
running down the hatchway, dispatched the sentries who guarded the 
remainder of their countrymen. ‘Then, returning upon deck with these 
fresh recruits, they fell upon the amazed and disheartened Spaniards, 
who now threw down their arms and cried for quarter. This being 
granted them, they were all secured under hatches. And thus, after 
the destruction of nine Spaniards and the loss of one Englishman, the 
sloop was once again in the possession of the British master and crew. 

Encouraged by this success, they now enlarged the plan of their 
enterprise; and, learning that a rich ship was lying in the harbour 
before the town of Campeachy, they laid a plan for making prize of her. 
Hoisting Spanish colours, they sailed for Campeachy, and, arriving in 
the forenoon of the next day, saluted the fort, as friends, with seven 
guns, which compliment was returned to them from the shore. The 
people were assembled in crowds on the beach, to see the English wood- 
cutters, whom they concluded that this vessel had taken and was bring- 
ing in as her prisoners; but the vessel passed on toward the Spanish 
ship, which was the object of her cruise—and which appeared in sight, a 
league from the town, preparing to come nearer in-shore. The English- 
men, sailing up to her, boarded her on the starboard side, which lay 
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off from the land, took her without firing a gun, cut her cables, and 
made out to sea before the matter was perceived in the town, As soon as 
the fact was understood, a Spanish man-of-war, of thirty guns, slipped 
her cables from the harbour, and crowding all her suile for a pursait, 
began rapidly to gain upon the sloop; upon which the English master 
brought forward his s Spanish prisoners,—bound and placed them im a 
position to receive the whole of the enemy’s fire. When the Spaniard 
came up and commanded the English to strike, they answered by direct- 
ing the Captain of the Spanish prisoners to point out the exposed condi- 
tion of himself and his men. His representation at length succeeded 
in inducing the Spanish man-of-war to r«tire again toward the town, of 
which movement the English forthwith availed themselves by makmg 
the best of their way to sca: but before the Spanish ship got back 
to the shore, she was met by several armed boats, in one of which 
was the governor himself, who gave a peremptory order to regard 
nothing, but retake the Spanish prize and capture the English pirates 
at all hazards; and the man-of-war accordingly tacked once more and 
resumed the chace with her utmost speed. The English, perceiving 
what had happened, and finding that their pursuers gained upon them, 
resolved to quit their sloop and give battle in their prize-ship, which 
carried twenty guns; but their great difficulty was, that, while they had 
but seventy-one men of their own, they had two hundred Spanish pri- 
soners, who, if let loose by any chance in the hurly-burly, would destroy 
them ; and the only resource appeared to be the terrible one of putting 
their prisoners to death. Upon receiving the intimation of this painful 
expedient, the Captain of the Spanish prize, who spoke tolerable English, 
aldressed himself to the English master and mates to this effect :— 
* Gentlemen, you took us fairly, of which we make no complaint ; but 
if you expose us to the fire of our countrymen who are coming up, as 
you did before, we must inevitably perish. Now, should they fire upon us, 
have this to say, that, as they will thereby prove themselves to have no 
consideration for us, so we ought to have none for them ; and (to cut 
the matter short, as the time is so), if you will give us liberty we will 
freely fight under your command, and endeavour to defend your vessel 
as though it were our own.” This proposal being approved by the 
other prisoners, the English selected sixty combatants,—placing them 
at the great guns, but without arms, so as still to have a command of 
them; and the remaining one hundred and forty were left bound under 
hatches, where two sentries were placed, with charged patareroes and 
orders to fire in upon them should anything like disturbance appear. 
These precautions having been taken, and escape by flight being im- 
practicable, the English lay to, and waited for the enemy’s onset. 

When the Spanish man-of-war came within hail, the commander 
ordered the British to strike instantly, and without resistance ; “ Other- 
wise,”’ said he, “‘ we shall have no regard even to our own friends on 
board with you, but shall sink or take you, and put every man of you to 
death.” The Captain of the Spanish prisoners made answer from 
among the English, that, if a gun were fired, every Spanish prisoner 
would fight against the assailants as enemies. ‘The commander replied, 
that he had no choice but to obey the orders of the governor, who had 
just left him and gone ashore ; and, with that, the Spanish vessel poured 
a broadside amidst the English. They returned it, both with their 
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small.arms, and with their great guns, which were well plied by the 
prisovers. In about half an hour, the enemy prepared to board 
with their boats, but were so briskly received, and so damaged. by the 
British hand-grenades, that they were obliged, after great loss, to make 
for their ship: and in the meantime some English sailors got up into 
the maintop with more grenades, which they discharged from that posi- 
tion with such effect as to kill and wound more than thirty men. Again 
the Spaniards attempted to board—firing and shouting as they came on, 
by way of intimidation; but the shouts and the firing were returned by 
the British, and with good interest: for one of the British shots carried 
away the enemy’s main-mast, and threw him into such confusion, that, 
if the British had attempted further flight, he would have been disabled 
from pursuing them. But flight was no longer in the minds of the 
English ; vengeance now occupied every thought. The next fire hav- 
ing struck away the rudder of the Spanish ship, she was no longer 
capable either of tacking or of steering. The British, profiting by the 
advantage, tacked their own ship, and raked the enemy fore and aft, 
splitting two of his guns, and sending the splinters in all directions 
among the crew, by which sixteen of them were killed. The Spaniards, 
however, continued to fight gallantly, until a shot, entering the powder- 
room, blew the main-deck, with several of the Spanish sailors, into 
the air. The yells and groans of the wounded and the dying were now 
incessant and fearful; and, in the general dismay, the British were 
preparing to board, when the Spanish vessel gave tokens that she was 
about to sink, and struck her colours, amid the cries of her sailors for 
quarter and help. These were immediately granted, and the British 
boats, together with those of the beaten enemy, saved the whole re- 
mainder of the Spanish crew, being, however, only 95 out of more than 
400 men. The loss on the British side was eleven of the Englishmen 
and twenty-six of the Spanish prisoners, who had all fought bravely, 
and with the desperation of men assured of death if taken by their 
own countrymen. 

After cleansing the vessel of the blood and mangled bodies, the Eng- 
lish Master called up the Spanish prisoners, to partake of some refresh- 
ment, and to receive the thanks which they had merited by their 
bravery ; and made an offer that, as the British meant to pursue their 
voyage in the prize-ship, on board of which they had been fighting, the 
English sloop, victualled and ready fitted-up, should be the property of 
the Spanish Captain, to take whither he would. The Spanish Captain, 
smiling, said, he would not take her without paying a price; but, 
added he, ‘‘as I have no money myself to pay for her, I'll engage, 
if you will act upon a stratagem of mine, to furnish you with a 
good price and something over.” Accordingly the long boat was sent on 
shore, (for the destruction of the man-of-war had left no armed force in 
the harbour to prevent the communication,) and the Governor was ac- 
quainted that unless he immediately sent fifty dollars a man, us the 
ransom of the prisoners, they would be tied in couples back to back, and 
thrown into the sea. Immediately there was a movement in the town— 
the money was raised—and in twelve hours eleven thousand dollars were 
brought to the British Master. Of this sum he had 5000, (the price of 
the nat being included,)—and of the remaining 6000, one moiety was 
divided among the English crew, and the other moiety allotted to the 
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nish Captain. The next day the ransomed men—that is, the crew 

the Spanish man-of-war,—were sent on shore with such of the other 
prieuners as were willing to Lemma | them; and the remaining “4 
soners, in number about eighty, set off with their Captain in the Eng 
sloop, for the South Sea. The English Master, with his crew, em 
on board the prize-ship, and brought her safely to Jamaica, where the 
booty was divided, with an extra share to the man who swam on shore 
to give notice to the wood-cutters. 

n company with the narrator of the adventures which have just been 
related, Falconer pursued his voyage to Campeachy Bay, where the 
party arrived on the 6th of October, and instead of stealing their log- 
wood, fairly bought and paid for it. On the 15th, having completed 
their cargo, they began their return voyage to Jamaica, whieh, says 
Falconer, “ generally takes two months, because we are obliged to ply 
it all the way to windward,” 

And now began a series of adventures, occupying a space of about ten 
months, which, if they be true, are perhaps the most remarkable that 
were ever crowded into such a period. 

One morning, a boat had been hoisted over, to look after a wreck 
discovered in the water, and, not having been slung up again, it followed 
in tow at the stern of the ship. Falconer, who had been dirtied with 
bottling a small cask of wine in the hold, went down into the boat to 
wash ; and when he had dressed himself again, pulled an Elzevir Ovid 
out of his pocket, and sat reading in the boat till dusk. As he pored 
upon the leaves, wrapt up in what he read, a storm began to rise, so 
suddenly and violently, that the rocking of the ship made it difficult for 
him to climb into her, as usual, up the ‘Bide, and induced him to call for 
the ladder of ropes that hung over her quarter. He put his little book 
into his breeches pocket, and caught the ladder; butas hestepped upon 
it, the ropes, whether for want of proper fastening above, or from rotten- 
ness, for the ladder was seldom used, broke; and the boat having 
swung from under him, he dropped into the sea. The ship was now 
driving rapidly before the storm. The Master tacked her as rapidly to 
save him as the force of the tide and tempest would allow; but she had 
swept too far: and through the duskiness of the evening, and the 
storm together, he lost all sight of her. He was now alone in the dark 
deep sea. 

Possessed with the most dismal fears, he yet preserved his presence 
of mind and energics of body ; and having kept himself above water, for 
about four hours, as nearly as his fears would enable him to compute, 
he was carried by the current toward a shoal, and thrown at last by a 
wave on the sand, where he clambered beyond the immediate range of 
the sea. But the darkness prevented him from ascertaining the nature 
of the ground, and fearing that he was but lodged upon a bank, which, 
at high tide, would be overflowed, he sat down to rest his limbs, 
which were weary and numb with long swimming,—and to prepare 
himself for death, which was all he expected, by commending himself to 
his Creator. 

“ At last,” says he, “I fell asleep, though I tried all I could against 
it, by rising up and walking, till I was obliged to lie down again. In 
the morning, when I awaked, I was amazed to find myself among four 
or five very low sandy islands, but all separated half a mile or more, as I 
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» from the sea. With that I began to be a little cheerful, and 
walked about to see if I could find anything that was eatable ; but, to 
my great grief, I found nothing but a few eggs, that I was obliged to cat 
raw. This laid my condition before my eyes in a most horrid manner, 
and the fear of starving seemed to me to be worse than that of 
drowning.” 

He took shelter for several nights beneath some bushes of a wood, 
which he calls Burton wood, but suffered dreadfully from drought. 
After living for a week on eggs alone, he discovered a booby, a kind of 
gray water-fowl, sitting on a bush. | 

“ T ran immediately,” says he, “as fast as I could, and with a stick 
kaocked him down. I never considered whether it was proper to eat or 
not; but I sucked the blood, and ate the flesh with veal a pleasure as 
none can express but them that have felt the pain of hunger to the same 
degree as myself. Its flesh seemed to me to taste something like a 
duck’s, but stronger, and a little fishy, and it is such a booby, that it will 
not get out of your way without beating.” 

Of this stupidity Falconer took advantage, by killing these birds for 
his daily sustenance. They were the more easily taken, because they 
build on the ground. He broiled them on a fire of sticks, and put 
himself upon an allowance of this food. There was another kind of 
bird, whose eggs he ate; but he did not taste the bird itself, being sa- 
tisfied with the boobies, and loth to try experiments. 

The night, on which he killed the first of the booby-birds, was marked 
by another piece of good fortune, the descent of a copious rain. It was 
accompanied with a storm of thunder, and the reddest lightning he had 
ever seen; and it soaked through his scanty clothes, which were but a 
cotton waistcoat and breeches, with thread stockings, and thin shoes; 
but it left a good deal of fresh water in several cavities of the ground. 
In order to store up this supply, he managed, with his hands, assisted 
by a stick, to scoop, at the foot of a tree, a hole or well big enough to 
contain a hogshead of water ; paved it with stones, and by stamping and 
beating the sides close, made a reservoir capable of holding water for a 
long time. Into this reservoir he conveyed the contents of the rain- 
pools from the several spots around, by making a bucket of his shirt, 
which, when well soaked, would carry the water to short distances 
without much leakage ; so that in a couple of days the well was filled. 
From day to day, as he killed the ay birds, he broiled them, and 
stored them in a sort of clay cupboard, which he built by mixing earth 
and water; and the fowls, thus dressed, remained for some time free 
from taint; but the cupboard was soon so dried by the sun, that it 
cracked, and fell to pieces. 

His only amusement was from the Elzevir Ovid, which had remained 
in his pocket, and, though greatly stained by the sea-water, was still 
legible enough. With this companion, he would sit under a Burton 
bush, in the heat of the day, till he fell asleep, though a little annoyed 
by the sun, against which, having lost his hat in his fall from the 
rope-ladder, his head had no protection. He contrived, however, to 
thicken the shadow of the bushes by strewing them with chicken weed ; 
and afterwards wove some twigs and green stripes of bark into a basket 
cap, which he lined with a fragment of linen from the sleeve of his shirt. 

One morning, after he had bathed, he heard a flouncing in the water, 
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and, turning to see whence the noise came, beheld a huge fish, which 
had run itself aground. His description of this monster is so strange, 
that a friend, he tells us, advised him to leave it out of his narrative, as 
a thing that nobody would believe. “ But,’’ says Falconer, “ I replied, 
I did not care for that, as I was satisfied in myself it was true.” We 
subjoin the description, as he gives it, without hazarding an opinion 
upon its accuracy ; for indeed, after the authentication of the ornithoryn- 
chus paradoxus, one’s credit for zoological sagacity is as likely to he 
damaged by disbelief, as by credulity. 

“The fish was about fifteen feet long; it had a head like a horse, 
and out of the mouth came two horns, curled like a ram’s horn, only 
twice as large; it had but one eye, and that was at the extremity of the 
nose. It seemed, as it flounced, to be something of a changeable ash 
colour, with a tail that tapered to the end in a sharp point. It looked 
so terrible to me that I was afraid to approach it; as it laboured, it 
seemed to groan. It lay in this hole of water half an hour, with its 
body in, and its tail out; and as soon as the tide came up to it, it 
shaked its tail to and fro, as a dog does when he seems pleased, all the 
while it felt the water. It struggled but now and then, and at last, 
when the water was pretty high, it turned its head, and made a noise 
something like the clucking of a hen with chickens, but louder; and 
when it had water enough to swim away, it lay moving up and down a 
quarter of an hour, being, as I suppose, hurt with its struggling.” 

A similar fish is said to have been shown as a public exhibition at 
Mexico, but of the length of only eight feet and a half. It was carried 
about in a cart, till the stench of it became so intolerable, that the 
Viceroy ordered it to be taken out a couple of leagues to sea, where it 
was cast into the water. The only discrepancy between the Mexican 
account and that of Falconer is, that what Falconer describes as a single 
eye, is stated by those who saw the Mexican specimen, and with greater 
probability, to have been an orifice for spouting water. ‘The animal 

appears to have two eyes on the top of the head, (but not larger than a 
musket ball,) which, from their smallness and ‘backwardness, seem to 
have escaped the observation of Falconer. 

Day after day rolled on, and a month had now been passed in this 
hopeless solitude. He had ex plored his own island, which was nearly 
circular, and about two miles in circumference, having a good anchor- 
age to the west, in very deep water :—within two fathoms of the shore. 
He would walk the beach, and wish, and watch for the sight of a sail— 
nay, even a wreck, which might have thrown on shore a few necessaries 
to ‘make his life more endurable, would have been almost welcome ; 
but this thought his better and more Christian reflection resisted ; and 
then he would divert his mind by conversing with himself aloud in 
question and answer, that long solitude might not rust in him the 
faculty of speech. 

Such were his thoughts and pursuits, when, on the 8th of November 
as he reckoned, a storm arose, which continued till noon; and at some 
distance from the shore, labouring with the waves, he beheld a small and 
almost helpless vessel. He saw her, driven nearer and nearer to the land 
where he stood, and at last, with the violence of the tempest, perfectly 
thrown out of the water upon the shore. He ran to her aid, and found 
four men, the whole of her crew, busied in saving what they ‘could from 
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her. They were much surprised at seeing Falconer, and he and they 
were alike disheartened to perceive, that the vessel, which had been 
lightened of a cargo of logwood, had thereby been wafted by the wind 
so far in upon the sands, as to render almost any attempt they might 
make at hauling her down to the sea a hopeless enterprise. Meanwhile, 
however, there were necessaries on board, unspoiled, and abundant 
enough to last fora twelvemonth ; beef and pork, biscuit, flour and pease, 
a small copper, and an iron pot: rum, brandy, sugar, gunpowder, and a 
fowling-piece, with some articles of wearing apparel, and among them a 
spare hat, which was particularly serviceable to Falconer. With the sails 
from the vards they erected a tent, under which the four new-comers 
placed their beds; while Falconer, who had no such accommodation, 
took up his night’s lodging in the cabin of the vessel, which lay high 
and dry upon the sand, fifty yards above high water. 

This vessel, like Falconer’s, had sailed from Jamaica to the logwood 
country, having on board the four men, whose names were Randal, 
Musgrave, White, and Middleton, together with eight others. These 
eight, after the ship had taken in her cargo, went to pass the night on 
the logwood shore, the other four remaining in charge of the vessel. 
But next day, finding that the eight did not return, Randal and Middle- 
ton landed to seek them, and found them all on the ground, lifeless, and 
covered with wounds, amid the bodies of fifteen Indians and two 
Spaniards, all of whom were likewise dead, so that the Englishmen 
appeared to have sold their lives dearly. Randal and Middleton dug a 
large hole, and buried their countrymen, habited as they lay; then 
stripped the Spaniards and Indians, and leaving them above ground, 
hurried back to their vessel, and set sail the instant they got on board. 
Then arose the storm of the 8th of November, and drove them ashore 
on Falconer’s island, which they recognised to be one of the five isles, 
or sand-banks, called the Alcranes; upon no one of which, except 
Falconer’s, was there a tree or a bush. These sand-islands are said to 
lie in the latitude of 22 degrees north, 25 leagues from Yucatan, and 
about 60 from Campeachy town. 

The vessel having no boat, the men had some difficulty to invent any 
means of going out from shore to fish. At length they made a sort of 
raft, by bunging and tarring six empty casks, which they tied together, 
and upon which they fixed the scuttles of the deck, so that two persons 
might easily sit; and for fear a storm should drive this strange bottom 
out to sea, they tied to it one end of a long coil of small rope, the other 
extremity of which they fastened to a stake on the shore. In this craft 
a couple of the men went out, and caught, the first day,a fish of the 
shark kind, called a nurse. The next day they had better sport, and 
took two old wives, and a young shark of two feet long, which proved 
an excellent dinner. Another day, a young seal was shot with the 
fowling-piece, not without having first cut Falconer’s forehead with some 
gravel stones, which these creatures throw backward with their fins in 
hurrying to the water, as horses do with their feet when they gallop hard. 

Amid these pursuits, the hopelessness of removing the vessel to the 
sea was a cause of much uneasiness and melancholy. But Randal, a 
man of firm mind and strong devotion, did much to sustain their forti- 
tude. After a careful examination of the ship, inside and out, he ‘at 
length convinced himself and his comrades that, although she could not 
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be dragged over the ground to the sea, yet, if the sand, between, the sea 
and the spot where she lay, were scooped out so as to make a channel 
or creek which the tide could enter, she might be launched by that 
cut once more into deep water. Fortified by this counsel, and dis- 
posed, by Randal’s example and exhortations, to place their trust where 
alone true succour can be found, they implored the assistance of. the 
Almighty, and began the task of clearing the sand between the vessel 
and the sea. 

They had no small encou ent to hope the best, from the almost 
miraculous deliverances which Randal had already received in his own 
person. Sailing some years before from Cork for the Baltic, he had en- 
countered a storm, in which the ship and all on board her, except himself, 
were swallowed by the sea. He clung to the mast, and was thrown at 
night upon a cliff, where, after climbing beyond the reach of the waves, 
he threw himself upon his knees to thank God for his preservation ; 
and then, exhausted with fatigue, sank down to sleep. In his troubled 
dreams, he saw himself on a barren rock without food or habitation. 
He was awakened from his slumber by something which licked his face ; 
and though daylight was not yet at hand, he could get no more sleep, 
for fear of some wild animal. But he had the satisfaction to find that 
the storm was laid—When the light enabled him to see distinctly, 
he rose and surveyed the place, which was a rock, apparently about 
halfa mile in circumference; and, as he stood up, a large bitch, the 
creature that had waked him by licking his face, came fawning towards 
him. ‘This led him to hope that the place might be inhabited ; but the 
only companions he found were the bitch’s seven young ones in a little 
cave; and his only sustenance some periwinkles and other small shell- 
fish, and the rain-water which lodged in the cavities of the rock. He 
wondered where the bitch got food, to support herself and supply her 
with milk to suckle her puppies; and he remarked that she used to 
absent herself two or three times a-day for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. One day he followed her, and looking over the point of a rock 
which she had clambered down, but which was too steep for him to 
descend, he saw her feeding on a dead seal. When she had eaten her 
fill, she returned to give suck to her young ones.—His bed was the 
rigging of the mast which had brought him on shore, and he slept toler- 
ably well under the shelter of a rocky hollow. After fifteen days of 
this desolate life, a boat, without any living creature on board, which 
afterwards turned out to have been let adrift by the carelessness of a 
fisherman’s boy, was thrown on the shore, with a small supply of pro- 
visions. Randal seized her, and employed her in-rowing a good way 
round the rock ; a voyage in which the bitch insisted on attending him. 
At night he put in at another part of the rock, and lay in his boat till 
morning ; when, coming to that side of the promontory which he had 
been unable to reach by land, he found some waterfowls’ eggs, which he 
took away. The bitch had grown very uneasy, and by her whining and 
fruitless endeavours to mount the rock, which here was perpendicular, 
let him understand that she wanted to be with her puppies. He rowed 
on, therefore, to the place where the seal lay, from which point he knew 
the would be able to scale the steep. Though the seal was now stinking, 
she fell to, and, after satisfying her hunger, ran up the rock. . He got 
on board again, and not liking to pursue his tour any further in the fog, 
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whieh’ was then rising about him, he returned to his old habitation, and 
resumed ‘his usual life there. But by degrees, as winter began to ap- 
proach, the shell-fish decreased, which were his only regular provision ; 
and foréseeing that cold and famine were likely to assail him, he re- 
solved to fit his boat as well as he could for sea, and sail iv her which- 
ever way the wind should carry him. Before he could complete her for 
this adventure, he had been obliged to kill several of the puppies fur 
food; to which he brought his mind with somewhat less compunction, 
because, the dead seal being now gnawed to the bone, the dam was 
almost without milk to sustain them. The bitch herself, with one re- 
maining puppy, he put on board the boat, and on the lst of September, 
after three whole months passed upon the rock, he set sail with these 
two companions, and ran before the wind till midnight, when, wearied 
out, he fell asleep. He slept till he was awakened by a fisherman in 
another boat, who spoke in a language not understood by Randal, but, 
comprehending his condition, carried him on shore with his dogs to a 
village, where he was kindly treated and provided with food and clothes. 
Thence he was forwarded to Copenhagen, where a subscription was 
raised for him, and he returned in an English vessel to Cork.—In the 
following year he crossed the sea from Cork to Boston, and thence set 
sail for Virginia ; but the ship was driven on shore bya storm near Cape 
Charles, shore the crew got to land. When the storm abated, some of 
the men swam out to procure some necessaries from the vessel, which 
lay on the sand a furlong from the shore; they loaded the articles they 
wanted in the long boat, but finding the water too shallow to allow the 
boat’s unloading, rowed further for deeper water, beckoning to Randal 
and their other comrades on the land to follow them along the shore. 
But, the boat doubling a headland, the men on shore lost sight of her ; 
and scarcely was she out of their view, when a body of Indians appeared 
in a wood on the right, who, advancing upon the unarmed English, let 
fly their arrows, killing one and wounding two of the party ; then, with 
great swiftness, ran up, and seized the survivors. The English were 
carried up the country to be burnt at the stake before the chief, who 
was then ill of afever. But Randal, through the medium of an Indian 
who had been among the English and who could speak a little of their 
language, was the means of preserving his own life and the lives of his 
comrades. It had happened that the savages, when they stripped the 
party, took particular notice of a box of instruments, which they found 
upon Randal, and in which were some lancets. The sick chief, learning 
that they were used for bleeding, asked, in a great passion, whether 
Randal were the murderer of certain Indians whom the English some 
time before had taken and killed at Jamestown. But being assured that 
the present prisoners were strangers to the men who had committed this 
massacre, and that the purpose of the lancets was to banish fever by 
relieving the body of bad blood, the chief took a fancy to have the cure 
attempted in his own case, first, however, causing the experiment to be 
made on one of the English, on whom Randal accordingly performed 
the operation. The chief then submitted to have his own arm tied up, and 
was bled in like manner. Next day his fever was much abated; and 
when his arm was unbound, and he saw the orifice closed, he was much 
surprised and pleased, and offered that if Randal would stay with the 
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Indians, the lives of him and all his party should be spared, and wives 
allotted to them. On these terms the English remained among the 
savages for some time, and all, though already married in their own 
country, accepted the offer of Indian wives, except Randal, who excused 
himself on the plea that he was a pilot, and that none of his profession 
ever married. During his attendance on the chief, Randal had often- 
times occasion to feel his pulse, until the chief, finding how much could 
be thus prognosticated as to the natural body, began to think the same 
test might be applicable to political constitutions, and gravely asked 
Randal if by feeling the pulse he could tell anything about the affairs of 
the English settlers ? Being assured that this was information which 
Randal could give him only by a personal communication with his 
countrymen, the chief requested him to pay them a visit, and bring 
back the required intelligence; merely insisting that Randal should 
leave behind him his sagamore, meaning his box of instruments. Ran- 
dal accordingly set off in a canoe, with four of the Indians, down the 
river, Which they called Kuskurra, towards Chesapeak Bay ; then a 
ing Russell's and, and coming within about a league of Cape Com- 
fort, they were approached by a boat, from which, accidentally as it 
should seem, a madket was fired. The Indians, alarmed and defence- 
less, jumped out of the canoe and swam for the shore; and Randal, 
seizing the paddles, brought the canoe to the mouth of the Powhattan 
River, and thence up to Jamestown, where he found the comrades, of 
whom he had lost sight when they went a-head with the long-boat, and 
with whom he shortly embarked in safety for Boston. 

Such was the narrative of adventures and escapes, by which Randal 
entertained and kept up the spirits of Falconer and his other fellow- 
labourers, while they toiled at the excavation of a channel through the 
sand for their ship. For sixteen days, with rest on the Sundays only, 
they pursued their labour amid the sand; and then, though with much 
difficulty from the shortness of the Burton wood, managed to get such 
sticks under the vessel, by way of launching poles, as would serve to 
thrust her off into the water. Having accomplished this task, and re- 
turned thanks to God for their success, they prepared to get the vessel 
afloat on the following day. But when morning arrived, Randal, who, 
to encourage his comrades by example as well as by exhortation, had 
wrought beyond his strength, was found to be ina state of dangerous 
fever, He had replaced the instruments which had been left among the 
Indians by another set, which were now anxiously sought in every 
corner of the vessel for the purpose of bleeding him; but they could 
nowhere be found: and from day to day, for a whole week, he grew 
worse and worse, until, with resignation and prayer, and great thank- 
fulness to Heaven that the fever had left him his consciousness to the 
last, he expired. The survivors, after some consultation whether to 
bury him in the earth or commit him to the deep, resolved on the for- 
mer mode; so they widened and deepened the hole which had been 
scooped for the reservoir of rain-water, and deposited his body in that 
grave. On the bark of the tree that shaded it they carved an epitaph ; 
while the dog, his companion in all his wanderings, a whelp of the 
bitch that he found so many years before om the rock in the Baltic, 
howled mournfully over the earth, and scratched it with his paws 
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to a half-yard’s depth, till the seamen, in compassion, tied him to 
a distant bush. This dog, and the bed which had. been Randal’s, were 
now transferred to Falconer. 

The last duties having been performed to the dead, the survivors 
prepared again to launch their vessel. Monday the 31st of December 
was successfully employed in getting her afloat, and fastening her with 
a hawser to a burton-tree on the shore; and the following day, the Ist 
of January, 1700, was appointed for setting sail. Having all their 
atrangements satisfactorily completed, they resolved to indulge them- 
selves with some good cheer on board: and, after a hearty dinner, con- 
trived, with the assistance of a bottle of lime juice which they had re- 
served among the ship’s stores, to make a can of very excellent punch. 
The strength of the liquor, added to the excitement of hope which was 
now beating high in the veins of all the party, overcame their discretion ; 
they sate on, till they had finished all their liquor and were drunk and 
disposed to sleep. The only one among them who had his bed in the 
vessel was Falconer ; the hammocks of the others were on shore. Pru- 
dence would have had them lie down to sleep in the cabin, though with 
their clothes on; but, elevated with drink, they would needs venture on 
shore, though they had a hundred yards to swim before the water be- 
came shallow enough for them to wade. However, Falconer found, by 
their jocund shouts and halloos, that they had got safe to land, and 
tumbled into his bed, as much intoxicated as his fellows. 

Getting up in the morning and dressing himself, he went up to the 
deck, for the purpose of hailing lis companions, and getting then to 
bring the remainder of their goods on board, especially the sails, 
that the ship might go to sea without further delay; when, to his inex- 
pressible horror, he found that she was adrift, without her canvas, and 
out of sight of any land. Thunderstruck by this appalling discovery, 
he swooned, and sank down on the deck without sense or motion. 
How long the swoon continued, he was unable, on reviving, to calcu- 
late; but he awoke to the most agonizing sense of his lamentable con- 
dition. After venting his grief in a torreut of words and tears, he began 
to consider how the vessel could have gone to sea without his know- 
ledge. Gathering his recollections by degrees, he found that the party, 
in their eagerness and carelessness the night before, had forgotten to 
make fast their cables, and perceived, on pulling in the hawser which 
they had tied to the burton-tree on the shore, that the tree had been 
rooted up out of the earth, (apparently by the force of a hurricane acting 
on the vessel,) and was still swinging atthe hawser’s end. “ O wretch 
that I am!’ exclaimed he ; “ what will my unhappy fate do with me? 
But ’tis a punishment in not rendering to God the tribute due for his 
mercies. Instead of coming on board to be frolicksome and merry, we 
should have given thanks to Him that gave us the blessing of thinking 
we were no loniget subject to such hardships that we might probably 
have undergone if we had been detained longer upon that island, If 
poor Mr. Randal had remained among us, this misfortune had not hap- 
pened. He, by his wise and prudent care and conduct, would have 
prevented this unlucky accident.” 

Earnest prayer and meditation did something, however, to mitigate 
the sharpness of his anguish. He reflected that his condition was at 
least better than that of his companions, inasmuch as he had on board 
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ision and fresh water; while would be labouring under 
ht, and unprovided with any food but the booby birds, of which 
the numbers had by this time much diminished. He suffered much 
uneasiness in thinking how harsh a judgment they might form of him ; 
but hoped they would perceive that the tree had been uprooted by a 
violence beyond the strength of man. “ Besides,” said he, “I had 
another small comfort in the company of my dog, which lay on board 
with me, which I used to talk to, as if he were a rational creature; and 
the poor thing would stand and stare me in the face, as if he were sen- 
sible of what I said to him. It was a very handsome creature, of the 
Danish kind ; but very good-natured ; and would often go to the cabin 
where I lay, which was that of his old master, and whine mightily.” 

For a fortnight the vessel continued to be tossed on the lonely sea, the 
weather being still calm, but so hazy that for several successive days 
the poor mariner never saw the sun. One day, searching under his 
bed, for he did not lie in ahammock, he found an old glove with seventy- 
five pieces of eight (a Spanish coin), which he took and sewed into his 
waistband, feeling assured that it had belonged to his deceased friend, 
who was known to have had some money on board. Indeed the seamen 
had searched the vessel for it after his death, but had not happened to 
light upon it. 

On the 20th of January he saw a ship to leeward ; but his vessel, for 
want of her sails, was an object scarcely visible at any considerable dis- 
tance, and the strangers bore away without his being able to attract their 
notice. 

This difficulty of making known his perilous condition, which so 
materially diminished his chances of relief, had grievously sunk his 
spirits during the succeeding night, and on the following day; when, in 
the midst of his despondency, the weather clearing discovered to him, 
about six leagues toward the south-west, a long line of coast which he 
felt assured was a part of the Spanish province of Yucatan. Having 
no sails to catch the wind, he was unable to shape his course toward the 
land, and the vessel, for several days, continued to drift in a direction 
parallel with the coast, till at length a promontory showed itself ahead, to 
the infinite relief of the helpless navigator, whose hopes of preservation, 
however, were painfully alloyed with the fear of being forced into slavery 
by the Spaniards, the common enemies of all European adventurers in 
those seas ; yet even this unhappy fate seemed preferable, in his eyes, 
to the perilous and unassisted life he led on we this solitary ship. 

It was on the 30th of January that he entered the bay, and reached 
the town of Campeachy. He had almost touched the shore before any 
ship or boat encountered him; but at last two canoes approached, 
manned by a Spaniard and six Indians, who, finding his condition, were 
greatly surprised, and had him presently conveyed to the Government- 
House. ‘ The governor being at dinner,” says Falconer, “ they would 
have had me staid till he dined ; but he, hearing of me, commanded me 
tocome in, where he was at dinner with several gentlemen and two 
ladies ; and though "tis very rare any one sees the women, yet they did 
not offer to veil themselves. I was ordered to sit down by myself at a 
little table placed for that purpose, where I had sent me of what com- 
posed their dinner, which was some fresh fish and fowls, and excellent 
wine of several sorts.’’ 
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Instead of detaining him in slavery, which would probably have been 
his fate had he been taken in company with a crew who might have 
been suspected of marauding for logwood, the Spaniards treated the ad- 
venturer with great kindness, collected a apo aye for him, and fitted 
out a vessel for him to return to the sand islands, and release his com- 

ions. The only difficulty was to find seamen who would go with 

im. Presently, however, it was remembered that there were five Eng- 
lishmen in the town, who had lately been taken in the 3. ; 
of piracy, but against whom no positive proof seemed likely to arise; 
and these five were now set free, to accompany Falconer as his crew, on 
his voyage for the islands of the Alcranes. 

They set sail from Campeachy on the 15th of ee 1700, plied 
briskly to windward, and in fifteen days discovered the islands of sand. 
Stopping short of the shoals, they sent their boat on shore with Falconer 
and two other men, and found the three sojourners, Musgrave, White, 
and Middleton, still alive, but in a weak and almost exhausted con- 
dition. 

When these three men awoke, on the first of the preceding January, 
from their drunken sleep, and found that a hurricane had carried the 
vessel out to sea, their affliction amounted to despair. Food they had 
none, and no more fresh water than was contained in a single l 
which remained standing by the tent. Scarce a bird or an egg could be 
found with the most diligent and eager search ; and, at the end of five 
days, absolute starvation seemed to stare them in their faces. They then 
bethought themselves, as hunger is parent to strange imaginations, of 
the buried body of their companion Randal; and he who, when living, 
had pointed them the way to their deliverance, became the means of their 
preservation after his death. It was a frightful resource, but it was the 
only one. The depth at which he had been buried, which was seven 
feet, had prevented an early decomposition, and, by broiling each day 
a scanty portion of the flesh, they kept life and soul together for several 
weeks. Falconer, in his first horror at beholding the mangled carcase of 
their kind monitor, reproached them in unmeasured language ; but upon 
calmer consideration of their necessity, felt their justification, and asked 
pardon for his intemperance. Fitter food being now provided from the 
vessel, they refreshed themselves with it eagerly, and sewing the remains 
of the body in one of the hammocks, replaced them in the earth. 

After tarrying a few days on the island to recruit the wasted strength 
of these three, the whole party embarked, now nine in all, Falconer 
being the commander. The names of the five who had accompanied 
him from Campeachy were Warren, Hood, Stone, Meadows, and 
Keater. 

The two parties being thus united, and grown into familiarity with 
each other, it occurred to Falconer, one day at dinner, to make some 
inquiries of the five men who had sailed with him from Campeachy, as 
to the reason of their having been charged by the Spaniards with piracy. 
They seemed a little embarrassed by the question; but Watren, takin 
upon himself to speak for his fellows, gave some explanation, whi 
however was not altogether of a satisfactory character. Falconer ob- 
served the man’s confused manner, but imputed it to his want of the 
habit of expressing himself, and dismissed the matter, for the time, from 
his mind. “ But in the evening,” says Falconer, “ Mr. Middleton 
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came to me, with a face of concern, and said he did not like these fellows’ 
tale. ‘Why so?’ says I. ‘ Because J observe they herd together,’ 
answered he, ‘and are always whispering and speaking low to one an- 
other.” * Oh,” says I, * there cannot be any danger in ’em; for if they 
had any inclination to run away with our vessel, they might have done 
it when they were five to one, before we took you in.’ £ I know not,’ re- 
plied Middleton, ‘1 have a heart forebodes something.’ ‘ Psha! old 
women’s fears,’ said I.” 

This discourse, however, had the effect of putting Falconer on his 
guard; and he resolved to consult with Musgrave and White at bed- 
time, when they would have a convenient opportunity, lying all in the 
after cabin. But the opportunity presented itself still earlier; for the 
other five, who seem to have had a feeling that they were suspected, ex- 
cused themselves from coming to supper; and Falconer and Middleton 
took advantage of that absence to communicate their apprehensions to 
Musgrave and White. The steps to be taken were at once arranged. 
The first watch was the duty of Musgrave, Middleton, and White, with 
one of the other party, Frank Hood, who was employed as the ship’s 
cook ; the second watch was the duty of Warren, Stone, Meadows, and 
Keater; the third watch would come again to the turn of Musgrave, 
Middleton, White, and Hood, It was settled that during the second 
watch, while Hood would be asleep, he should be seized and confined 
out of the way, with a threat of instant death should he offer to make 
the smallest noise; and that when the second watch should be over, and 
Warren’s party should have come down to get their turn of sleep, Fal- 
coner’s party, who would be awake on the third watch, should seize 
them in their beds and secure them. 

Falconer’s party took the first watch as usual; and it had not long 
been set, when Warren, from below, called out to Hood, who was of that 
watch, that he was very dry and wanted some water; upon which Hood 
went down to him with some water in acan. It occurred to Falconer, 
that Hood had been all day employed apart from his companions in 
taking an inventory of the provision-casks and stores, to see how long 
they would last, and therefore could have had no opportunity of learning 
any design formed by his comrades in the course of that afternoon; and 
it seemed probable that Warren’s request to Hood for water had been 
made for the purpose of getting a few moments of private communi- 
cation with him. So Falconer, quietly following Hood, drew as close as 
he could to the scuttle, and heard Warren begin the dialogue by saying, 
*D—n you, Frank, we had like to have been smoked to-day ;’ and then, 
after some few more words, Warren said something in too low a voice to 
be distinguishable. Hood said that Falconer’s people had dropt hints of 
some suspicion, and would be on their guard; therefore it would be better 
to wait a day or two, till that suspicion should be lulled. ‘No, z—ds,’ 
said Warren, ‘we'll do it to-night when they are asleep.’ Then they 
went on arguing, pro and con, as it seemed; but they spoke so low that 
Falconer could only hear a d—n ye, now and then, and other ejacu- 
lations of that kind ; and therefore crept away, and returned upon deck, 
providing himself first, under his watch-coat, with a pair of pistols, 
which had been wont to hang ready charged in the cabin, and were 
indeed the property of some of Warren’s party. 

When Hood came up again upon the deck, he was somewhat startled 
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to see Falconer there, who was not in the habit of watching in the night. 
“ After fixing his eyes frequently upon me,” says Falconer, “ at last he 
said very softly, ‘If you please, Mr. Falconer, I have a word or two to 
say to you that much concerns you all.’ ‘What is it?’ says I. * Why,’ 
answered he, ‘ I would have the rest of your companions ear-witnesses too,” 
With that I called them together. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘let’s retire as far from 
the scuttle as we can, that we may not be heard by any below deck.’ 
So we went into the cabin, and opened the scuttle above, that Mr. 
Musgrave, who steered, might hear what was said. When we were sat 
down upon the floor, Mr. Hood began as follows: ‘ My four companions 
below have a wicked design upon you; that is, to seize you, and put 
you into the boat, and run away with your vessel; but I, thinking it an 
inhuman action to any one, but to you in particular, that have been the 
means of their freedom, therefore (I hope appointed by Providence) I 
come to let you know it, that we may think of some means to prevent 
it” I told him that we were provided against it already, and, with the 
consent of my companions, told him our design of seizing them in the 
third watch. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘they intend to put their project in practice 
their next watch. Therefore [ think it will be more proper for us to 
counterplot them, and seize them this.’ ” 

The discussion as to the choice of the time was protracted but too 
long. For Warren, who it seems mistrusted Hood, got up and listened, 
and finding that the party had retired below, stole softly along the deck 
to the opening above the cabin where they were consulting, and over- 
heard the entire conversation, which he carried to his fellows, Stone, 
Meadows, and Keater. These three, who, till this time, had been luke- 
warm and even indisposed to the undertaking, now felt that their own 
safety depended on their striking the first blow. Instantly therefore 
they rose, followed Warren with silent steps to the cabin door, then, 
bursting in with a brace of loaded pistols, sprang upon Falconer and 
his unprepared companions, and grasping them by the arms, bound 
them fast with cords. The movement was so rapid, that Falconer had 
not time to think of the pistols at his own girdle, nor Musgrave, who 
was steering above, to apprehend what had occurred. At this moment 
it became necessary to tack the ship, and Musgrave finding that none of 
the men came on deck to help when he called them, clapped the helm 
a-lee, and ran down in a hurry to fetch them up. The pirates mean- 
while had fastened the cabin door on the inside, and took care not to 
open it to Musgrave, who was knocking and rep a out,—until they had 
disabled all opposition. As soon as this was achieved, they unbolted 
the door, seized Musgrave as he entered, and having bound him like the 
rest, ran up again on deck to take care of the sails, which fluttered in 
the wind as the ship went round with her helm a-lee, 


(To be continued.) 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—NO. V. .... 
AMERICAN MONKEYS. " 





“ High on the twig I’ve seen you cling, 
Play, twist, and turn in airy ring.” 
The Two Monkeys, 





Many of the forests of South America flourish in all their primitive 
grandeur. Immense tracts are covered with vegetable forms in every 
stage of luxuriant development. Towering trees, their trunks embraced 
by gigantic twiners and garlanded by a profusion of plants*, in whose 
curious and splendid blossoms Nature seems to have imitated in the 
wantonness of her prodigality almost every variety of insect shape, shoot 
up and darken the light of day with their broad shadows. 

In these “ boundless contiguities of shade,” which have never echoed 
to the woodman’s axe, the most perfect silence reigns during the day ; 
a silence, unbroken save by the crashing fall of some ancient tree pros- 
trated by the weight of years, and carrying with it in one vast ruin all 
that it had long fed and fostered. 

But, if all is silent during the day, at night 

“The wonted roar is up amidst the woods, 
And fills the air with barbarous dissonance ;” 
for in the depths of these solitudes live the Howling Monkeys, to whose 
voice the voice of the Rev. Gabriel Kettledrummle were but as the 
sough of the wind in the bracken. 

We have already stated that the South American monkeys are all 
blessed with tails, but they are deprived of those brilliant blue and red 
callosities which give so much splendour to the integuments of many of 
the Old World family, and recal sometimes a part of the costume of a 
certain unearthly pedestrian ; for his femoral habiliments 


“ were blue, 
And there was a hole where the tail came through.” 


Neither do they rejoice in cheek-pouches: they are, consequently, un- 
able to keep anything in the corner of their jaws, or to furnish forth 
any rebuke to the Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns of the several courts 
in this best of all possible worlds, 

“The Howlers,” as they are termed, claim our first attention. They 
are the largest of the American Simiade +, and the fierce brutality of 
their disposition, * oagser to their low facial angle, remind the observer of 
the baboons of the old continent, whilst their gregarious habits and 
nocturnal howlings agree with the manners of the Gibbons. The yells 
uttered by these Howlers in the dead of the night are described as 
absolutely appalling. They strike upon the ear of the uninitiated 


* The Orchidaceous Epiphytes. So great is their number in humid situations 
that « thousand species may, it is asserted, be found in Tarma, Huanuco, and 
Xauxa alone. They abound in the recesses of tropical forests ; but, in the Orchi- 
dacem, imitation is not confined to images of the insect world, as those will 
acknowledge who have seen the flower of the Peristeria, enshrining the semblance 
of a milk-white dove, which seems actually to hover above an altar; wax could 
nary modelled into a more perfect representation. 

t us Mycetes, 
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benighted traveller as if they were not of this world; and even to the 
naturalist they are‘ terrible. “Nothing,” says Waterton, speaking of 
the Mono Colorado, or Red Howler, “ nothing can sound more dreadful 
than its nocturnal howlings. While lying in your hammock in these 
gloomy and immeasurable wilds, you a, Por howling at intervals from 
eleven o’clock at night till day-break. You would sup that half 
the wild beasts of the forest were collecting for the work of carnage. 
Now it is the tremendous roar of the jaguar as he springs on his prey ; 
now it changes to his deep-toned lings as he is pressed on all sides 
by superior force; and now you hear his last-dying moan beneath a 
mortal wound.”’ 

When Humboldt and Bonpland landed at Cumana they saw the first 
troops of Araguatos*, as they journeyed to the mountains of Cocallor 
and the celebrated cavern of Guacharo. The forests that surrounded 
the convent of Caripe, which is highly elevated and where the centigrade 
thermometer fell to 70° during the night, abounded with them, and 
their mournful howling was heard, particularly in open weather or 
before rain or storms, at the distance of half a league. Upwards of 
forty of this gregarious species were counted upon one tree on the banks 
of the Apure; and Humboldt declares his conviction that, in a square 
league of these wildernesses, more than two thousand may be found. 
Melancholy is the expression of the creature’s eye, listless is its gait, 
and dismal is its voice. The young ones never play in captivity like 
the Sagoins; no, “the Araguato de los Cumanenses,” as the worthy 
Lopez de Gomara voucheth, “hath the face of a man, the beard of a 
goat, and a staid behaviour,’”? such, in short, as may well beseem the 
possessor of such a “ powerful organ,” as the newspaper critics have it. 

We will endeavour, with Humboldt’s assistance, to convey to the 
reader some idea of the structure of this sonorous instrument, That 
most observing traveller states that the bony case of the os hyotdes, or 
bone of the tongue, in the Mona Colorado is, in size, equal to four cubic 
inches (water measurement). The darynr, or windpipe, consisting of 
six pouches, ten lines in length and from three to five in depth, is 
slightly attached by muscular fibres. ‘These pouches are like those of 
the little whistling monkeys, squirrels, and some birds. Above these 
pouches are two others, the lips or borders of which are of a yellowish 
cast; these are the pyramidal sacs which are formed by membranous 
partitions and enter into the bony case. Into these sacs, which are from 
three to four inches in length and terminate in a point, the air is 
driven ; the fifth pouch is in the aperture of the arytenoid cartilage and 
is situated between the pyramidal sacs, of the same form but shorter ; 
and the sixth pouch is formed by the bony drum itself; within this 
drum the voice acquires the doleful tone above alluded to. But we are 
becoming anatomical and soporifical ; no more, then, of this “ evening 
drum,” and turn we to that grotesque race, the Sapajous. 

They are slender, mild in disposition, flat in face, long in tail, and 
spidery in general appearance. The genus Ateles of M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire stands first upon the roll. With anterior hands, either entirely 


" Mycetes Ursinus. It is nearly three feet in length, without including the 
tail. | | 
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deprived of thumbs, or only gifted with mere rudiments, and weak, long 
limbs, justifying their popular names of ‘‘ Spider Monkeys,” they are com- 

sated by a prehensile tail of such exquisite sensibility and power, that 
it may be almost considered a fifth hand. For a length of six or seven 
inches from the tip, this is naked ; and, on the under surface, it is com- 
paratively callous fur the purpose of prehension. Humboldt asserts 
that the animal can introduce it, without turning its head, into narrow 
chinks or clefts, and hook out any substance: but he never saw it em- 
ployed to convey food to the mouth, though the natives will have it that 
the monkey goes a fishing with it. Leap the species of this genus cannot, 
or, at most, but very imperfectly; this tail of all work, however, amply 
makes amends, for by it they hang suspended from the branches or swing 
themselves from bough to bough, and from tree to tree, with the utmost 
agility. Dampier relates, and his statements are generally considered 
as worthy of credit, that, when troops of them have occasion to cross 
rivers, they look out for a point where the trees are most lofty, and pro- 
ject farthest over the water. Having arrived at such a place, they 
climb to the boughs best suited to their purpose, and form a long chain 
by grasping the tails of each other. This chain hangs free at the lower 
end, while it is held on at the top, and the living pendulum is swung 
backwards and forwards, till it requires sufficient vibration to carry the 
lower end to the opposite bank. Then the lowest “ joint ’’ catches hold 
of the first branch within his reach, and mounts as high as he can. As 
soon as he has made himself fast, the “ upper joint”’ lets go, and the 
whole “ tail ” swings, and is carried safely over. Humboldt and Bonpland 
saw some of them which inhabit the banks of the Orioco suspended in 
great numbers from the trees, and hanging on to each other by tail and 
hands in the most ridiculous groups. 

The Quata, or, asthe French write the word, Coaita*, is said to unite 
activity with intelligence, gentleness, prudence, and penetration. To be 
sure the Quatas will, when they meet with a learned traveller, or any 
other strange animal, descend to the lower branches of their trees, to 
examine the phenomenon, and, when they have satisfied their curiosity, 
pelt the phenomenon aforesaid, to get rid of him or it: but that they be 
sensible and trustworthy is proved by Acosta, who has immortalised the 
Quata belonging to the Governor of Carthagena. This domestic was 
regularly sent to the tavern for wine. They who sent him put an empty 
pot into one hand, and the money into the other; whereupon he went 
spidering along to the tavern, where they could by no means get his 
money from him till they had filled his pot with wine. As this Gany- 
mede of the Governor came back with his charge, certain idle children 
would occasionally meet him in the street, and cast stones at him; 
whereupon he would set down his pot and cast stones at them, “ till he 
had assured his way, then would he return to carry home his pot. And 
what is more, although he was a good bibber of wine, yet would he never 
touch it till leave was given him.”’ We are sorry to add that this amiable 
genus is considered very good eating. Humboldt frequently saw the 
broiled limbs of the Marimonda in the huts of the natives on the Ori- 
noco; and, at Emeralda, he found in an Indian hut a collation of their 
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* Ateles paniscus. 
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roasted and dried bodies, prepared as the piéces de résistance for a 
* harvest home.”’ 

In Lagothrix, the head is rounder than it is in Ateles, the hands are 
provided with thumbs, such as they are, but the tail is still long and pre- 
hensile, and the under surface at the tip is naked, The species of this 
genus are of some size. The Caparro which inhabits the banks of the 
Guaviareé, one of the streams that flow into the Orinoco, is two feet two 
inches in length, without including the tail. The head is very large and 
round in proportion. 

Cebus next claims our attention. In this form we find the tail be- 
ginning to lose somewhat of its prehensile powers, and no longer bared 
at the tip to add to its sensibility as an organ of touch, In lieu of this, 
the strength is thrown into the limbs, which are well developed, and the 
anterior hands are remarkably well formed—though, still, less perfectly 
than those of the Old World monkeys. The thumb is become more 
thumb-like, and the palms of the extremities both before and behind are 
endowed with much sensitiveness. These sylvans are excellent climbers, 
and of a surprising agility. 

Of these Cebi, the Horned Sapajou*, with the hair of its forehead 
standing up £0 as to give the animal the appearance of having a London 
waterman’s cap on, is one of the largest, while the Ouav apa i des cata- 
ractes t, which is very mild and intelligent, is of small size. We re- 
member once to have heard of a sort of compact which was said to have 
been entered into between a monkey and a pig, the latter of which car- 
ried the monkey a certain number of times round an orchard, in consi- 
deration of the monkey’s climbing the apple-trees, and giving them a 
shake for the benefit of the porker. Though not very old at the time, 
we gave the narrator credit for being blessed with a very lively imagina- 
tion, albeit the story was told gravely and vouched as a fact. But 
Humboldt actually saw, at Maypures, one of these domesticated Quaya- 
pavis, obtaining his rides apparently without any such understanding 5 
for this clever monkey used to “ bide his time,’’ and every morning 
caught a juckless pig, which he compelled to perform the part of his 
horse. Seated on pigback did he majestically ride about, the whole day, 
clinging to his bristly steed as firmly as ever the Old Man of the Sea 
clung to Sinbad, not even giving poor piggy a respite at meal-times, but 
continually bestriding him all the time he was feeding in the savanna 
that surrounded the Indian huts. A missionary had another of these 
riders; but the missionary’s monkey had laid the strong hand of pos- 
session on a comfortable cat which had been brought up with him, carried 
him well, and bore all his felestrian exploits with patience and good 
humour. 

The tail which has become less and less prehensile in the genera last 
noticed, becomes in Callithriz no longer capable of use as a support. 
The pretty playful little Siamiri{, whose length hardly exceeds ten 
inches exclusive of the tail, which reaches thirteen or fourteen, winds 
that appendage like a hos round its body and limbs, reminding the 
zoologist in some degree of the mode in which the white-fronted Lemur | 








* Cebus fatuellus. + Cebus albifrons. 
t Callithrix sciureus. || Lemur albifrons, 
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disposes of his; and we now begin to observe, moreover, traces of insect- 
ivorous and carnivorous appetite. ‘The Macavacahow *, at the sight of a 
bird, is roused at once from its apparent apathy; darting on its victim 
like a cat, it secures the prize ‘ind swallows it in an instant, with all the 
actions that mark the beast of prey. | 

In the Dourocoulit , the Cara rayada of the missionaries, we observe 
traces of the cat in appearance, voice, and manners. This curious animal 
is nine inches in length; and its tail, which is hairy, but not prehensile, 
is about fourteen ; the head is large and round ; the muzzle short; the 
eyes very large ; but there is no apparent external ear. Three dark 
stripes are drawn on the head, and come down in front, the centre stripe 
on the forehead and the two lateral ones reaching to the rounded corners 
of the eyebrows. 

The animal is, during the day, “ a huge sleeper,’”’ whence its name 
“ Mono Dormillon.” Humboldt, notwithstanding the warning of the 
natives, that the Dourocoulis will tear out the eyes of slumbering men, 
kept one in his bed-room. It slept regularly from nine in the morning 
till seven at night; and sometimes it went to sleep at daybreak. It 
hated the light, and, when disturbed, the lethargic animal could scarcely 
raise its heavy white eyelids ; and its large eyes, which, at nightfall, were 
lighted up like those of the owl, were lustreless. It must have been 
but a restless companion for the night: then, it was all exertion and 
activity, made wild noises, and was constantly jumping up against the 
walls. It lived for five months, but all attempts to tame it were fruit- 
less. 

The Dourocoulis are captured during the day by the natives when 
they are fast asleep in some hollow tree. The male and female are 
often taken in the same hole, for they live in pairs. In a state of 
nature they pursue small birds and insects, not neglecting vegetables, 
almost every kind of which they will eat. Humboldt’s specimen 
was very fond of flies, which it caught dexterously, and would even 
sometimes rouse itself for this chase on a gloomy day, Its night cry 
resembled that of the Jaguar, and it is thence called 7Titi-tigre. The 
mewing notes which it occasionally sends forth remind the hearer of a 
cat, and this resemblance is heightened when the head of a Dourocoulli 
in a state of irritation swells, and the animal hisses or spits, throws 
itself into the position of a cat when attacked by a dog, and strikes quick 
and cat-like with its paw. Its voice is very powerful for its size. In 
the Leoncitof, whose body does not exceed seven or eight inches in 
length, we have much of the appearance of a tiny lion. 

ut it is in the genus Pithecia that we have the nearest approach to 
human likeness. There ure some strong resemblances in the Couxio; 
but, as Humboldt well observes, of all the monkeys of America, the 
Capuchin § of the Orinoco bears the greatest similitude in its features to 
man. There are the eyes with their mingled expression of melancholy 
and fierceness ; there is the long thick beard ; and, as this last conceals 
the chin, the facial angle appears much less than it really is. Strong, 





* Simia lugens. 
+ Aotes trivirgatus. t Midas leonina. 
|| Pithecia Satanas. § Pithecia Chiropotes. 
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active, fierce, the Capuchin is tamed with the greatest difficulty, and, 


when a gered, he raises himself on his hinder extremities, grinds his 
teeth in his wrath, and leaps around his antagonist with threatening 
gestures, If any malicious person wishes to see this Homunculus in a 
most devouring rage, let him wet the Capuchin’s beard, and he will find 
that such an act is the unforgiveable sin. There is one point, indeed, 
wherein our monkey differs from civilized man—he very seldom drinks ; 
but, when he does, the similarity returns, Unlike the other American 
monkeys, which bring their lips to the liquid, the Capuchin lifts the 
water in the hollow of his hand, inclines his head upon his shoulder, 
and, carrying the draught to his mouth, drains it with great delibera- 
tion. This appears to be his mode of drinking in a state of nature ; 
and Humboldt thinks that it is adopted to prevent the wetting of the 
beard which renders the animal furious, and which could not be avoided 
if the lips were applied in the usual Simian mede. Our friend the 
Capuchin is about two feet nine, bushy tail and all, of a brownish red 
colour, the hair of the body being long, and that on the forehead having 
a direction forwards. The beard, which arises below the ears, is brown, 
inclining to black, and covers the upper part of the breast. His large 
sunken eyes are overarched with well marked brows, and his nails are 
bent, with the exception of those on his thumbs. He is not gregarious, 
and is seldom found in company with his female. 

We must not omit to notice another of these Pithecie with black face 
and hands and a shorter tail, having a good deal of the general aspect in 
miniature of one of those respectable, ancient, withered negroes, who, 
after a long life of slavery, find themselves, in their old age, transmuted 
by legislative magic into apprentices. This species, which is termed 
the Cacajao*, is hardly more than a foot long. It is voracious, weak, 
very lazy, mild, easily frightened, and lives in troops in the forests. 

In Callithrix and Aotes, the carnivorous propensity and character 
are, as we have seen, joined to the general habits of the monkey ; and we 
proceed to finish this imperfect sketch of the American Simiad@e by 
calling the reader’s attention to forms distinguished by a union of those 
habits and that propensity with squirrel-like manners. Such are the 
genera Hapales and Midas. ‘To the latter belong the pretty diminu- 
tive Marikina or Silky Monkey ¢ and the Leoncito before alluded to. 
These, though their way of life is but little ascertained, are supposed 
hardly ever to quit the trees. 

Of the debonnaire Ouistiti or Sanglain { much more is known. This 
small delicate creature, with its rich pale grey coat, and pale greyish 
white ear tufts, like the atles de pigeon of the old beau of other days, 
feeds in its native woods not only on fruits, roots, and seeds, but also in- 
dulges occasionally in insects and little birds. In captivity the Sanglains 
are great pets, and Edwards relates a curious instance of the craving for 
something that possessed life breaking out in one that was the favourite 
ofa lady. Once, when he was let loose, he snatched a gold fish from 
its “* watery glass,” and instantly killed and devoured it. The lady, 
upon this, made him a present of some live eels, and, as the little fellow 
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was not more than eight inches long without his tail, these lively gifts 
frightened him at first a good deal by twisting round his neck when 
he. seized them. His carnivorous nature, however, prevailed, and, 
without a well-sanded hand, he soon mastered and ate them. 

M. F. Cuvier had an opportunity of observing their domestic ar- 
rangements in a conjugal state. He had a pair who were blest with 
three young ones ; but it seems to have been the Lady Sanglain’s first 
accouchement, and she had no experienced female friend to direct her : so 
after regarding her interesting progeny, she proceeded to bite off the head 
of one of them; the other two in the mean time took to the breast, and 
the moment the mother felt them she was all affection. ‘The papa was 
even more affectionate than the mamma, and assiduously assisted in the 
nursery. The favourite position of the young ones was upon the back 
or bosom of the mother ; and, when she was tired of nursing, she would 
come up to her mate with a shrill cry, which said as plainly as cry could 
speak, “Here! do take the children. ” He, like a good-natured father, 
immediately stretched forth his hands and placed his offspring upon his 
back or under his body, where they held on while he carried them about, 
till they became restless for want of that which he could not give them ; 
and then he handed them back to his partner, who, after satisfying their 
hunger, again turned them over to their papa. 

Cuvier seems to think that their intelligence is inferior to that of 
many of the smaller monkeys ; that their attachment to each other is 
sometimes great, the following anecdote, related by a lady who kept a 
couple of them, and who could never tell the story unmoved, will 
prove :—These playful Sanglains had not, indeed, any ‘family, but they 
were very happy and were all in all to each other. One of them, un- 
fortunately, died. The other seemed to be unwilling to believe the 
change that had taken place, and continued to caress the body until it 
became absolutely necessary to remove it. Everything was done to 
console the survivor that its fond and distressed mistress could thintk of ; 
but, as soon as its mate was taken away, the poor widowed Sanglain 
pressed its little hands to its eyes, refused to be comforted, and re- 
mained pining in that attitude till death relieved it from its sufferings. 
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THE HUMORIST. 





WHO ARE THE POOR? 





‘“ Paupertatis pudor et fuga.”—Horart. 





Amtpst the many puzzling questions raised by the too rapid growth 
of society, making all its opinions and prejudices sit upon it like a 
schoolboy’s last year’s clothes—questions which, so far from being idle, 
are busily setting mankind by the ears from Lisbon to Moscow—there 
is not one more difficult of solution, or more ticklish to deal with, than 
that of the peor. Talk of high church and low church, of a church by 
law established, and no church at all, talk of Conservative and Radical, 
of the movement and the extinguisher, what are these, in point of em- 
barrassment and confusion, to the great point of dealing with those who 
have no share of nature’s table-cloth ? 

Poverty is quite another guess sort of affair. Opinions may be 
tough morsels enough to digest; but poverty is a material fact, and 
facts admit of no compromise. Do not be alarmed, good reader, 
whether you are a Malthusian, or an anti-Malthusian, whether you are 
for workhouses or playhouses, whether you are for doing something with 
the poor, or simply doing for them, it is not our present intention to 
tread on the corns of your hypothesis. Not that we have not plenty to 
advance, and that, too, we flatter ourselves rather to the purpose; but 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Let the poor-law question, 
therefore, await a fitter opportunity: our present design is to deal with 
a preliminary matter. 

Before we can decide as to what is to be done with anything, it is of 
logical necessity that we should first be satisfied as toits existence. Let 
us then begin by inquiring if there are indeed any such persons in the 
community as the poor ; or whether the poor-law disputants, like Tom 
Thumb, have not “ made the giants first, and then ” disposed of them. 
For our parts we believe with Macbeth that “ there’s no such thing.” 
If poverty be properly defined destitution, an inability to satisfy the 
first wants of nature, those who know the world best would find the 
greatest difficulty in producing instances of such a condition. Among 
our own most numerous acquaintance, we could not cite you a man, 
however “ sujet de nature ad une maladie, qu’on appellait en ce temps 
la faute d’argent*,” who could be justl pags sa: as so circum- 
stanced. In the olden times, indeed, ps Jove nondum barbato, it 
might have been, that when a man was without money, or money’s 
worth, when he was without trade, profession, pension, or sinecure, he 
might have been subjected to some slight personal inconveniences, as 
Mr. Samuel Weller would call them; but in these, our better days, 
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ona changé tout cela; and none, now, eat, drink, or sleep more luxuri- 
ously, or are clothed more comfortably, than this very class of pérsoiis. 
Nor is this so difficult to explain, They who have money, and pay for 
what they get, are necessarily limited in their supplies by the extent of 
their purse ; whereas, that more creditable part of the community who 
dispense with a metallic currency, have their supplies bounded only by 
their desires. It is their own faults, therefore, if age Any things by 
halves, and if they do not always “ eat and drink of the best.” 

The younger children of great families must be set down as wholly 
unprovided for; yet are they never in want. Have they not, in Paddy’s 
parlance, the “ best of poet eating and drinking” at their command ? 
and have they not their“ cab, cob, and cub,” pacing up and down before 
the club-house door, in as good a style as the richest young banker of 
them all? As for dress, too, you would not know them from their 
estated elders, but by their array being more smart in its cut, and fresher 
in its material. By the by, we never yet could 7 understand how 
tailors manage to get on—so universal is the habit of not paying their 
bills. Except, indeed, it be the returning a borrowed umbrella, there is 
not a more flagrant overt act of honesty than the discharging an acconnt 
of this description. Tailors, then, if anybody, must be scandalously 
poor; yet have they their town-houses, and their country-houses, and 
entertain like lords! Once again, theirs is no “ case of distress.” 

If the condition of the younger child be, at first sight, bad enough 
with the males, it would appear utterly desperate with the women: as 
long as papa and mamma live, they have, it is true, the run of the pater- 
nal mansion ; and while they continue young enough to have a chance 
of matrimony, they are treated with considerable care and tenderness ; 
but the convicted old maid, or the spinster sister quartered upon her 
brother, will rarely fail of finding themselves de trop. Yet the manner 
in which the Lady Janes and Honourable Harriets get on in life is truly 
** prodigious.” They cannot, we admit, figure in the first line, and 
maintain a high place in London society; but they may dine out every 
day in the week, ad libitum, by quartering themselves on the Baker- 
street part of the town; while they can get “a set down” at night 
from some friendly distiller’s or stock-jobber’s wife, who has a daughter 
to bring out, and pass their summers in comfort with a divorced 
duchess, or any other person whose reputation is a trifle the worse for 
wear, 

But if they, who never had any property are not poor, neither are 
they who have run through their estates. The town swarms with men, 
who, if they have not brought their last acre to the hammer, are mort- 
gaged over head and ears; yet do they want for nothing, and if they 
have but privilege of Parliament, may stare down a creditor, as if he 
had done them some serious injury. How stringent must be the force 
of principle in our two Houses of Legislature, to arrange their majorities 
so firmly on the side of gold against paper, seeing that so many Honour- 
able and Right Honourable Members have little personal experience to 
back their opivions; and carry on the business of life, very frequently 
without so much as a shilling of ready cash in their pockets. 

Equally fortunate are those who have not yet “ come into their estates,” 
wards im statu pupillari, and sons dependent upon parental bounty. 
Nay, the very boys at Eton know as little of real want as their seniors ; 
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and find the means of hunting, shooting, drinking, gaming, &c. &c. 
as readily and as abundantly as if they had the Bank of England at their 
disposition. And here we cannot withhold our testimony of esteem 
a respect for that amiable and charitable class of men, the confiding 
tradesmen who give credit, and those much reviled, but patient sufferers, 
the dealers in post-obits. It is the vice of old age to be avaricious, and, 
as Falstaff complains, “ to hate us youth.” Parents, too, have an odd 
crotchet, that premature extravagance and dissipation are somewhat at 
odds with Homer and Virgil. Were it not, therefore, for liberal 
tradesmen, the boys might leave school as ignorant of the ways of the 
vorld as they came to it; instead of being, as at present, far too know- 
ing to be taken in by the arrantest leg, or money-dealer, in Christendom, 
—nay, infinitely more likely “‘ to do,” than “to be done.”” When so 
much is said against our collegiate education, and its stultus labor in- 
eptiarum, this practical tuition is entirely overlooked, merely because the 
professors of credit are not placed with the other professors upon the 
books of the establishment. To the post-obit gentlemen, moreover, the 
world is indebted for the small share of filial affection which still 
subsists, where estates are in the question. a considerably abate 
the intensity of desire with which the heir waits for his turn ; not merely 
by blinding him to the stinginess of ‘‘ the governor,’? who may per- 
haps foolishly insist on going halves with his son in the property ; 
but by diminishing in a still greater degree the advantages of succession. 
We once heard a young peer openly congratulated by some young ladies 
of fashion, on the death of his parent (!!!), and I could not help say- 
ing to myself, “ If you knew, girls, how much he has to pay in conse- 
quence, and what trouble he must encounter, you would not think the 
matter quite so pleasant.”” We need only point to the case of the late 
unfortunate Mr. Barnwell, to convince our readers of this truth. If 
that interesting victim of the tender passion, instead of murdering his 
uncle, like a plebeian as he was, had confided his personals to his other 
uncle, or signed for a round sum with the usurers, payable on the good 
man’s decease, he would not have met so melancholy a fate, and the 
world had escaped from the most odious and detestable drama on the 
English stage. But give a dog an ill name, and—you know the con- 
sequence. Usury was obnoxious to landed legislators, who, though 
they like borrowing money, can’t abide the paying of it; and they who 
profess the trade must be nulla virtute redemplti. 

Not, however, to confine our inquiries in search of the poor to the 
privileged classes, let us take a turn into the city, and there, too, we 
shall find no sign of poverty. Diogenes, with fifty lanterns to aid him, 
would not discover a poor man, “ within two miles of the Royal Ex- 
change :”’ and, indeed, it would be a sin and a shame if any man went 
without his little turtle and claret, for want of a trifle of ready cash, in 
a place where the whole commerce of the greatest mart in the world is 
Tased on a liberal system of credits. No man with a grave exterior and 
a tolerable address need doubt of obtaining in London an assignment of 
l'nens, woollens, crockery, or hardware, “ on the usual credit,” and to 
the amount of five or ten thousand pounds; why then should he want 
those “* unconsidered trifles,”’ the first necessaries of life ? 

Accordingly, bankruptcy, so far from being equivalent to poverty, is 
usually considered as a stepping-stone to fortunc, and stopping payment 
a favourable opportunity for purchasing an estate. So also the becoming 
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a lame duck does not imply the putting down an equipage, or parting 
with the family plate ; while there is no retail “pe more extravagantly 
decorated nor graced with more enormous plates of glass in its windows 
than that which is opened by a tradesman fresh from the gazette. 
Then, again, the non-reality of this bugbear, poverty, must be evident 
from a bare inspection of the proceedings of insolvent courts. Compare 
the amount of the schedules with that of the debts discharged, and you 
might be apt to suspect that ruin must rest somewhere. But how is the 
fact? The debtor comes out of court “ whitewashed,’ and is mani- 
festly none the worse for the operation ; and as for the creditor, if he 
were seriously injured, he would not be so ready to encounter the loss 
at every turn. This is so inconceivable a result, that any hypothesis 
seems good which explains it; and we have been tempted at times to 
imagine that it must be the attorneys who pay for all. That, however, 
has only been in our after-dinner speculations. Upon an attentive 
examination of a vast number of insolvents, including many men of 
family and some peers, we have not been able to detect the smallest 
diminution of their “ swelling port,” or any appearance in their persons 
of that care-worn pallor which is said to accompany a state of want. 
They, therefore, are not poor. 

Passing, too, from masters to apprentices and clerks, so far are they 
from wanting any of the necessaries of life, that they form the great 
body of those who fill the lobbies of theatres, the hells, and the finishes, 
keep snug lodgings out of sight, and drive their “ gal” on Sundays in 
a tim-whiskey, filling half the village Sabbatical retreats within six miles 
round the metropolis. To do such things on fifty or a hundred pounds 
a-year is “ quite impossible and can’t be done;”? and though certain 
little anecdotes are occasionally whispered at Bow-street, and other 
similar scandal-shops, to the disadvantage of these “ young gentlemen,”’ 
which might seem to throw light on their means of supply, still the 
number of such cases is too small to build an inference on, or to im- 
pas our conclusion that poverty has nothing whatever to do with the 

usiness. 

Why, however, should we cramp our genius and waste the time of 
our readers in searching for any more particular instances to maintain 
our thesis withal? Have we not the evidence of an entire nation 
formally abandoning the use of money, and going on all the better for 
it? And herein the Yankees have shown themselves a much greater 
people than the Lacedemonians. The latter maintained their exchanges 
with iron money, because they knew no better ; whereas the former have 
acted on experience and like rational philosophers. Observe, also, in 
point of liberty, the Lacedemonians acted only in servile obedience to 
Lycurgus ; but the Americans agreed upon kiting it, at the very moment 
when their governors were endeavouring to establish a metallic currency. 
America having been thoroughly ruined, she is accordingly now doing 
better than ever; and though we should say that it is England which 
pays the piper, we should not alter the case. We had a bit of a smash, 
it is true; but what does that signify? The steam is up again; the 
looms are in motion as lively as ever; the men are in full work, and 
the masters ready to round off their fortunes with another p/umb or so, 
by going through the same process all over again. 

Thus have we shown, by the process of exhaustion, that poverty is 
a mere chimera, There are, to be sure, par ci par /d, as Figaro says, 
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instances of men dying for want ; and there are a number of persons 
shut up in parish workhouses and debtors’ prisons ; but these are, in 
the first place, persons of no account, mere nobodies: and if nobody 
suffers nobody has a right to complain. Then as to prisoners and 
parish-paupers, we never saw such jollifications in our lives as within 
the walls of the King’s Bench ; while the paupers notoriously fare better 
than the independent labourers—to say nothing of the benefit of getting 
separated from their wives. ‘‘ Call you this poor?”? But if they who 
have been tenderly and luxuriously brought up do not feel the ill effects 
of a reverse of fortune, those who have been used all their lives to dis- 
tress must be even less objects of compassion: that, however, has nothing 
to do with our this day’s business, and we shall pursue the matter no 
further. The fact is not the less valuable as explaining the careless 
indifference with which men run through their fortunes, and their con- 
stant antipathy to honest industry when they have done so. Why should 
men care for their property when they are independent of it? or why 
should any person, in his senses, work for his bread when he can have 
it without working? Here, then, we arrive at a new system of political 
economy, which relieves us at once of all the evils of commercial crises, 
agricultural distress, or unprovided labourers. We have nothing to do 
but to make each man’s private bill a legal tender, enlarge the bank- 
ruptcy acts, and establish an insolvent court in every parish. You 
break to-day, and we, your creditors, keep never minding. To-morrow 
it will be our turn to stop payment, and the insolvent of yesterday will 
abide by the loss. Where all give mutual credit, the onus must be suc- 
cessively passed off from the shoulders of each individual, till it is lost in 
the crowd. Heartily, therefore, do we abjure a feeling we once em- 
bodied in an epigram :— 
“Of all the things on earth to which I bear most animosity, 
There’s nothing half so much I hate as impecuniosity.” 


That is an exploded error, and to be forsworn with popery and wooden 
shoes. Nobody is really poor but the man who is perpetually plodding 
to make money, and making himself miserable by hoarding it. So, 
hurrah for a paper-currency ; make your half-crowns into silver-spoons ; 
keep your shillings to buy stamps; let “ the firstlings of your heart be 
the firstlings of your hand,” and draw for the amount at ninety-one days ; 


“ Hang sorrow, and cast away care, 
Your tradesmen are bound to lend you.” 








THE SPINSTER'S NUMERATION TABLE. 


Tere is scarcely an article of female gear which we do not find 
typified by numbers, for purposes of sale. Needles, shoes, ribbons, are 
threes, fives, sevens, or sixes, in the jargon of the counter ; and White- 
chapel fours bring instantly to the mind of the sempstress the little im- 
plements of industry with which she plies her trade. 

With small leisure to indulge in diffuse amplification, we have long 
been compelled to shorten the labours of our brain, by classifying men 
and things in an artificial order of arrangements, till our study of human 
nature has become as methodical as botany or mineralogy. Women, 
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for instance, are typified in our, mind's eye by numerals. Fair, fifteen 
brings instantly before our ideal contemplation the unformed Iong-armed 
irl, whose voice is so sweet, whose complexion so. unsullied;: ‘in 
doubt on what chair to seat herself, and touching every object near her; 
even the folds of her own dress, to disguise her shyness ; just as ninety 
summons up the toothless, sputtering, weak-eyed, peevish fidgets, whose 
second childishness and mere oblivion are a burden to all the world. 

It is from seventeen, however, that the numerals figuring the age of 
our spinster friends become emblematical of their persons and qualifica- 
tions. We could make out a catalogue as circumstantial as one of George 
Robins’s sale lists, were we not afraid of stirrmg up the wrath of the 
divinities numbered off. Suffice it to jot upon paper a few slight hints, 
from which every man may institute memoria technica of his own. 

The spinster of 17. Vast notions of a love-match. Enthusiastic for 
Bayley’s songs and pastoral poctry. 

18. Complexion and spirits high. Addicted to archery, the ** Comic 
Annual,” and “ Charming Woman.”’ Willing to accept every partner 
that offers in a ball-room, dance fourteen quadrilles in a night, and 
reject a proposal a day. Stanch to love in a cottage. 

19. A trifle more refined in shape and taste. Love in a cottage re- 
nounced for love in a house in town. 

20. Shyness gone, fastidiousness increased. An equipage indispen- 
sable. 

21. Beginning to understand the meaning of the word younger bro- 
ther. Anxious to postpone my sister’s debut. 

22. Softened in complexion, hardened in heart. Laces for a waist ; 
and thinks it possible to marry for rank. 

23. Fidgetty respecting Almack’s. A graceful glide substituted for 
the buoyant step of boisterous 18. Refuses a country squire, sighs for 
the drawing-room, and prattles about a diamond necklace. 

24. The age of supreme loveliness and surpassing vanity ; beauty and 
elegance in full bloom. 

25. Surprised at being still single, and beginning to count the con- 
quests of the season. Figures in tableaux and charades. 

26. Torments papa to pass the winter at Brighton, and give some 
dinner-parties. Rides showy horses in preference to her former airings 
with mamma. 

27. Hair and shoulders growing rather thin. Ventures upon lun- 
cheon. Reads Mrs. Marcet, cultivates a flower-garden, and affects de- 
cided opinions. 

28. Nose a little red before breakfast. Thinks it possible to marry a 
widower, and pass eight months of the year on his estate. Considers 
tableaux and charades silly things. 

29. Hazards a second glass of wine at dinner, and takes an interest 
in the debates. Refuses to figure in a quadrille of beauty among the 
chits of the day. Brighton a frivolous gossiping place. 

30. Thinks it possible to pass ten months of the year in the coun- 
try. Assumes a cap for morning visits, and reads tracts on the educa- 
tion of the poor. 

31. Tries Leamington and a five-barred gate. Failure. Waist in- 
creased, smiles dimimshed by a speck upon a front tooth. 

32. Serious. Quotes from Hannah More, and replaces the specked 
tooth witha Mallan. Thinks it possible to pass the year round in 
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the country with a man one esteems. Wonders how any body can care 
for diamonds. 

83. Affects to patronize girls, and plays the chaperon. Prefers men 
of'a certain age. Reads Mrs. Somerville and frequents the Ventilator. 

34, Flattered by the attentions of a boy of eighteen. ‘“ Intellectual 
attainments defy all considerations of age.’ Accepts a stall ata fancy 
fair, and resumes pink ribbons. 

35. A slight tint of rouge no harm by candlelight. Conversational, 
and a great acquisition in a country-house. 

36. Calls herself nine-and-twenty, and would not be seen in a cap for 
the world. Takes to waltzing. 

37. Keeps down the drawing-room blinds, and has the chariot new 
lined with yellow. Resumes the cotillon. Scraggy, fretful, and despe- 
rate. 

38. Makes parties to Beulah Spa, and flirts by moonlight, Left in 
the lurch by an ensign of the guards. 

39. Spends the season with a cousin in Yorkshire, where second-rate 
London graces prove a bad substitute for the bloom of youth. 

40. Begins to busy herself about other people’s affairs, Quotes the 
matrimonial squabbles of her married friends. Nose decidedly red ; 
lips decidedly blue. 

41. Thanks her stars that she is single. Threadpapers and house- 
wife ordered to lie on the table, and a tabby cat under it. 

42. Indignant when told how well she wears. Attends church twice 
of a Sunday. 

43. Takes a constitutional walk before breakfast, and antibilious pills 
before dinner. 

44. Tries Harrogate for the erysipelas; and indulges in a snooze in 
her own room after dinner. 

45. Goes to service on Wednesdays and Fridays, or daily, if in a 
cathedral town. Takes salvolatile in her tea. 

46. Swears eternal friendship to a spinster friend, and keeps a cage 
of cauary birds. Reads the “ Eclectic Review.” 

47. Gives weekly tea-parties, and cultivates the saintly affection of 
Dr. Humgoose. 

48. Weeps cataracts at the discourses of dear Dr. Humgoose, and 
snoozes openly after an early dinner. 

49. Gratified to be told how well she wears. Makes her will. Leaves 
. to her beloved Arabella, except an annuity to the cat and canary- 

irds. 


50 Startled by a proposal from dear Dr. Humgoose. Consults Ara- 
bella, and determines to remain single. 


51. Alters her will on learning that her beloved Arabella has become 
Mrs. Humgoose. 

52. Survives the cats and canaries, and takes a companion. 

53. Triumphs at hearing how the Humgooses are cheated by their 
servants, and sets the companion to watch the giddy thing who lodges 
next door, 

54. Settles at Bath. Escapes the blue devils by becoming a blue. 

55. Assumes brevet rank. Becomes an esprit fort, and is thence- 
forward classed in our minds with beings of an epicene gender, 
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WHANGHO: A TALE OF CHINA. 


In the reign of Ven-tee, the mighty emperor of China, at the mention 
of whose name all the inhabitants of the earth do intensely tremble, 
lived Whangho, the son of Poki. He was a mandarin of the seven- 
teenth class, and had been promoted to the honour of the striped button, 
as a special mark of distinction, and a reward for the singular sagacity 
he displayed in pointing out a method of removing an occasion of public 
_ ulet. 

Whangho resided in the island of Tchee-ho, situated in the midst of 
the great river Yang-tse-kiang, and he enjoyed the supreme felicity of 
purveying frogs for the emperor’s table, which frogs were of a large 
and peculiar kind, and existed in abundance among the reeds for which 
the islands of this river are celebrated. 

Now Whangho was passing rich in the enjoyment of the luxuries of 
life, his palace consisted of three apartments, the walls were of mud, 
interlaced with reeds, and of food he had a superfluity, for he was 
allowed for his table, as a perquisite of his office, such of the frogs as 
died of themselves ; and rumour said that death inevitably overtook the 
finest and fattest of the speckled race; but this was possibly mere ca- 
lumny, for what says Kong-foo-tchee—“ Though thy tail sweep the 
ground, yet shall it not escape the tongue of scandal. ”” Once a-week 
the mandarin indulged in the enjoyment of bears’-paws, to which, in 
the great feasts of the new-year and of lanterns, were added the fins of 
sharks and birds’ nests from Cambodia. 

We have seen that Whangho was wealthy, but, alas! he was not happy! 
Three circumstances disturbed the tranquillity of his life: the feet of 
his wife measured seven inches in length; the rats increased in such 
numbers that his depopulated reservoirs scarcely furnished the allotted 
number of frogs for the daily supply of the emperor’s table, due regard 
being had to the previous and recognised claim of the mandarin to his 
own share of the long-toed natant race; and thirdly, on three successive 
days had a beauteous tadpole, whose eyes of gold and black dazzled 
strangely the optics of the astonished Whangho, lifted its head out the 
water, and thus addressed him—‘ He who would find the liquor of 
immortality must seek it in the island of Tchee-lang !”’--and as it sculled 
away left in the water a ripple that assumed alternately the shape of a 
tcha, a blue button, and a peacock’s feather. 

This threefold tribulation very much disturbed the equanimity of our 
worthy mandarin, and caused a sad alteration in the disposition of his 
time ; for whereas, he had in conformity with the custom of his ances- 
tors, devoted twelve hours of his day and night to sleep, and twelve to 
profound contemplation—the former were reduced to eight, and the 
latter increased to sixteen, to the injury of his repose, and the scandal 
of his household. 

In this quandary he resolved upon consulting his wife, who, if she 
had a long foot, had a still longer head, and had often helped him with 
her advice in cases of difficulty. It would be well if barbarian eyes 
would follow his example in this respect, if indeed they are sufficiently 
civilised to possess wives, although the renowned sage, Lao-tse seems to 
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infer, in some of his writings, that knowledge, which emanates from 
the centre of the world, and thence progresses over the whole face of the 
earth, even as the circles which proceed from a stone cast into the water 
extend until the undulations lave the remotest shore of the river, has 
already given to the barbarous nations some obscure notion of the differ- 
ence of the sexes, and even that they already begin to appreciate small 
feet !—a prodigious march of intellect, when we consider that the fashion 
has existed in the celestial empire only fifteen thousand years! 

To his wife’s apartment Whangho accordingly proceeded, and havin 
performed forty-two genuflexions on passing the effigy of his father, an 
received thirty-nine sound blows of a bamboo from the hand of: his 
mother, daily administered for the last thirty years—the punishment for 
having forgotten to bow to the ya, chair of his father—he passed into 
his wife’s presence ; to her he unfolded two of the causes of his grief, 
wisely considering that he could obtain no consolation, on the score of the 
large feet, from her who was the innocent wearer of the odious appen- 
dage. 

He arrived opportunely at the termination of the four hours which his 
wife devoted to smoking the fragrant weed—the last sigh which con- 
cluded his story, and the last puff from her mouth, having mingled toge- 
ther in the air, she thus addressed him— 

* Discreet Whangho! shadow of the mighty emperor, before whose 
glances the stars veil their ineffectual light, and at whose nod the tide 
ceases to flow; knowest thou not that the master of thy thoughts has 
joined himself to the sect of Tao-tcse, that he diligently seeks the 
lieve of immortality, and that a knowledge of its secret spring has 
been hidden from his researches? Pursue the bidding of the frog-elect, 
and secure the prize which shall elevate thee to the highest dignities, 
for if thy fortunate plan for the right correction of infanticide has already 
procured thee the striped button, what honours shall not await thee if 
thou shouldst be the happy instrument of conveying to the emperor 
that immortality which he too much honours by a desire to enjoy !”’ 

Whangho was well pleased with the advice of his wife, for besides that 
he wanted not ambition, he knew that in the island of Tchee-lang lived 
a maiden whose slipper measured less by an inch than any other in the 
whole province of Hou-Quang; he secretly resolved to procure her for 
his wife, reflecting, that if he failed to reconcile his first wife to the mea- 
sure, he could divorce her, the mourning for his father having luckily 
terminated previous to his marriage. 

The early dawn of the next day saw the boat of the mandarin gallantly 
impelled by four rowers, whose hearts were gladdened and arms in- 
vigorated by the unwonted good cheer provided for them by the liberal 
Whangho. 

Our mandarin arrived in due time at the island of Tchee-lang, and 
paid a formal visit to the governor, who, in consideration of the im- 
patience of his superior of the striped button, he himself having attained 
but to the decoration of the rice-ear, reduced the duration of the so- 
lemnities to eighteen hours, such being the shortest time possible in 
accordance with the regulations of the Lipoo; these ceremonies over, 
Whangho communicates his business to the governor, and solicits an 
interview with his fair daughter Shan-yin, determined to avail himself 
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of the privilege of a second marriage and examine for himself the boasted 

sions of the young lady: the governor acceded to his request, and 
introduced him into the apartment of the maiden: one: glance of her 
eye, sparkling black, fringed with eye-lashes of gold, produced a strange 
fluttering in the heart of the mandarin; nor was his agitation lessened 
when, approaching him, she whispered in his ear—* He who seeks the 
liquor of immortality shall find it in Tchee-lang.” Dissembling his 
feelings as he best could, he contented himself with payimg the compli- 
ments prescribed on such occasions, and retired with the governor, per- 
a satisfied that fame had rather depreciated than exaggerated the 
excellencies of the small-footed beauty. 

The preliminaries were soon adjusted between the governor and the 
mandarin, and the bride sent home to his temporary dwelling in the 
evening with all due ceremony: no sooner were they alone than 
Shan-yin said— 

“ High is thy destiny, fortunate Whangho! for thee is reserved the 
felicity of beholding the dragon countenance, and hearing from the 

Iden mouth the expressions of satisfaction, when thou presentest the 
iquor of immortality: I am of the sect of Tao-tse, and I possess the 

er of transformation, as thou knowest ; to me has been committed 

the charge of choosing the man who should convey to the emperor the 

immortality he desires. Often have I floated over thy head in the shape 

of a stork. I have arranged thy water-lilies in forms emblematical of 

my purpose in vain ; nor until I assumed the appearance of one of thy 

led subjects, did I succeed in fixing thy attention, and recalling 

thy mind from its profound contemplation : hasten with me into the 

garden, it is now the propitious moment; the goddess Shen-Keun has 
escaped the jaws of the devourer, and will shine auspiciously on us.” 

hangho followed her into the garden, and Shan-yin pointed out to 

him a plant which bore a head the size of an orange. “Take this 

knife,” said she, “ make as many incisions as Shen-Keun is nights old, 

and collect the flowing juice in this box—itis the liquor of immortality.” 

Whangho did as he was desired. ‘ And now,” said Shan-yin, “ let 
us proceed at once to the imperial residence; thy boat is mer by my 
orders : we will attain the nearest shore, when, raising the yellow flag, 
thou mayest impress conveyances to the emperor’s presence.” 

Whangho, who saw the smallest foot in the world playing bo-peep 
with the moonbeams, and who almost fancied he heard the gentle 
rustling of a peacock’s feather, obeyed his fair bride; and long before 
the governor of Tchee-lang was stirring, they were far on the road to the 
Chinese capital. 

Our travellers arrived at Pekin without accident or adventure; and 
Whangho, whose button entitled him to an audience, gave notice to the 
court of Lipoo to arrange the ceremonies of the interview. 

On the appointed day, the mandarin and Shan-yin presented them- 
selves before the gate of the imperial residence, whose glorics illuminate 
the most distant parts of the earth. 

This gate faced the south, and was flanked on each side by an enor- 
mous dragon of curious workmanship, before each of which stood a large 
tree, whose umbrageous foliage served for shelter to the numerous as- 
semblage that attended on business: this gate opened into a court-yard, 
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at one end of which was a great saloon, where the weights and measures 
for the market were kept ; Tapend this was the emperor’s residence,,a 
succession of low apartments, one story high, communicating with each 
other; the roofs, composed of reed and straw, covered with verdure, 
produced by the rains of summer; the whole internal and external 
walls were hung with paper, painted and gilded in a thousand varieties 
of design, and varnished, to withstand the weather: on the other side 
of the court stood the hall of audience, into which, after the necessary 
delays, the mandarin and his bride were introduced: here sat the em- 
peror, surrounded by his mandarins of the highest classes; on either 
side were ranged the literary mandarins, whose duty it was to record 
every word that was uttered by the golden mouth. 

Having performed the Ko-tou, and complied with all the ceremonies 
under the command of the president of the Lipoo, Whangho and his com- 

nion waited in awful silence the first words which should proceed 
from him of the terrible countenance. At length he spoke. 

‘‘ What has caused Whangho to leave his charge unbidden? What 
box is that in his hand? and what female is that whose foot is as the 
foot of the royal antelope ?”’ 

A mandarin having slowly repeated the words which, however, poor 
Whangho had heard distinctly enough, he addressed himself to reply 
but scarcely had he commenced some incoherent expressions about the 
liquor of immortality, than the emperor, bursting through all the forms 
of etiquette, seized on the box in Whangho’s hand, and eagerly examined 
the contents. He then inquired of Whangho the properties and mode 
of application of the liquor, who was interrupted in his explanation by 
Shan-yin, who thus addressed the emperor :— 

“ I am Shan-yin, the last of the descendants of the great Lao-tse: 
knowing the eagerness and sincerity with which you follow the object of 
our common worship, I resolved that thou shouldst attain the object of 
thy desire, and the reward for having neglected all the interests of the 
empire in the pursuit of the only real good. I have used this simple man 
as an instrument of procuring for thee this happiness, for the edicts of 
wisdom are carried into effect by the hands of fools. Take, when thou 
retirest to rest, the contents of that little box; so shalt thou enjoy the 
beatitude of immortality.” 

The emperor, transported with the speech of the descendant of Lao- 
tse, abruptly dismissed the assembly ; and, having ordered Shan-yin to 
be treated with the respect due to the empress herself, retired to his 
private apartments. 

Poor Whangho, who had not duly considered the consequence of 
giving immortality to emperors, was a little astounded when, the next 
morning, he found himself a prisoner; and, peeping from the window 
of his apartment, he saw the walls of the emperor’s palace enveloped in 
the purest white, while messengers, with flags of yellow and white, 
thronged on the heels of each other, out of every outlet of the great 
square ; and presently heard a mandarin utter, with a stentorian voice, 
“That, whereas it had pleased the Emperor Ven-tee to visit his brother 
the Sun, Yang-kin had taken on himself the cares of the empire till 
his return.”’ : 

Whangho, brought before the court of Hong-poo, could relat: merely 
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what he knew of the transaction ; and now he learned, for the first time, 
that Shan-yin had disappeared in the night and gone, no one knew 
whither. 

The new emperor, not disposed to visit on the head of the evidently 
innocent cause of his elevation to the throne the guilt of others, biassed 
the court of Hong-poo in Whangho’s favour, which, after due delibera- 
tion, published the following sentence :—‘ That Whangho should be 
deprived of his striped button, receive a hundred tokens of the emperor’s 
paternal care on his back, be condemned to the tcha for one month, 
and then banished to the government of Tchee-lang,” whose late go- 
vernor had been elevated to the striped button and the purveyorship of 
the frogs in his stead. 

Poor Whangho! He endured the first part of his sentence with filial 
thankfulness, and dragged about his tcha with much composure, on the 
four corners of which were written the following sentences of the wise 
Kong-fou-tchu :—‘* Unsavoury is the odour of proffered service.” ‘* Be 
content in your present condition; seeing it is difficult for any man to 
fulfil his duty: let none seek to go beyond it.” “ Let him not run 
after short feet whose business it is to look after long toes.” 

At the completion of his sentence he hurried to his new government 
of Tchee-lang, where his first wife had already arrived, and he wondered 
as he first beheld her after his long absence, how he could have thought 
her feet large, so small did they now appear in his eyes. He sedulously 
applied himself to oversee the cutting and drying of the reeds. Although 
his cap was decorated by no button it kept his head every whit as com- 
fortable ; and his successor at Tchee-ho, to do him justice, furnished 
him plentifully with the finest frogs, which died full as fast and fat as 
under the old administration. 

Here he concluded his days, divided once more into equal hours of 
sleep and contemplation ; but he was never heard afterwards to hint at 
small feet ; and for immortality, he had learned, by a bitter lesson, that 
it is to be found only on the other side of the gate of death. 

Shan-yin was never seen more ; but rumour, which can enlighten 
the darkest mysteries, said that she might be found in the palace of the 
new emperor, and thus accounted for her father’s elevation and the 
leniency of Whangho’s sentence. 








TO MY WIFE. 
AFTER A BLUE AND MUSICAL EVENING. 


Drar wife, in unselfish good humour invincible, 
My efforts to praise you are worthless and faint ; 
You live on the true “ Greatest happiness principle,” 

And my Jeremiad is ne’er a complaint. 
By Bentham’s own system our being you measure ; 
Dividing my losses to double my gain ; 
For, when you advise me you “maximise pleasure,” 
And when you sing to me you “ minimise pain.” 
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THE DUPE. 


Crap, I. 


Dvuranp DE FERVAL was a young gentleman of faith and credit, 
that is to say, he had unbounded faith in his personal attractions, and 
an unlimited credit with his tailor. 

Fortunate had it been for him had he served an apprenticeship to 
the said tailor, for he would then probably have learned the economical 
art of “ cutting his coat according to his cloth ;”” whereas, the extrava- 
gant habits of his juvenility had left him rather “ out at elbows ”’ in the 
matter of his private fortune. To repair his pecuniary losses he had 
come to the desperate resolution of committing—matrimony ! 

Paris was the chosen field for his connubial exploit, and thither, 
accompanied by his confidential valet, Antoine, he resorted. 

There was only one bar to the speedy fruition of his hopes and 
wishes—for Durand had determined in his own mind that the partie he 
should elect should be as much indebted to Beauty as to Fortune. Now 
there was a plentiful crop of widows and ladies of a certain age who 
would have listened most favourably to the attentions of so elegant a 
youth—but De Ferval reserved his arrows for a different mark, and his 
affections for a more attractive market. Always on the wing, he was 
one day sauntering in the gardens of the Tuileries, accompanied by his 
valet, when he was struck by the appearance of two ladies. The elder 
—a tall, slender, but by no means inelegant figure—was dressed in the 
extravagance of the prevailing fashion ; her companion—a lovely blonde, 
and simply attired—moved like a grace, and looked like a Hebe just 
stepped from her pedestal. 

As De Ferval gazed upon this charming creature, his heart was affected 
by the most lively emotion. He certainly experienced a sensation as 
new as it was extraordinary. 

*€ Are you unwell, Monsieur?” inquired Antoine, anxiously, as his 
master staggered and supported himself against the pedestal of one of 
the many statues which adorn the gardens. 

** What a divinity !”’ said Durand, looking ardently after the recedin 
object of his fascination— what an air!” Antoine was amazed, an 
followed the direction of his master’s eyes. ‘“* Yes! I have discovered 
the long-sought object at length !”’ 

“ And a pretty length she is!” cried Antoine, whose attention was 
rivetted on the more prominent figure of the elder of the two. “ And 
as for the air—egad ! it passes her without obstruction, for she is as 
straight and smooth asa May-pole!”’ Elle est femme Turque, Monsieur, 
elle est ennemie de la GratssE (Gréce).—(She is a Turkish woman, 
Sir, she is a foe to fat—grease’’). 

“Are you blind, Antoine?” cried Durand. ‘I mean that delicate 
rose-bud blooming on her arm.”” 

“Oh! ah!” exclaimed Antoine ; “ there is certainly a little * differ- 
ence,’ as the cavalier said, when he saw his two friends draw their 
rapiers. And I’m thinking 

“ Antoine,” interrupted the impatient master, ‘‘ I am afraid I take 
more interest in that damsel than is consistent with my prudent resolves 
—but there is really a certain something—a—a—you understand.” 
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“ Perfectly,” said the attentive valet, smiling ; “ but; if, & nota 
passa r4 something which you require attached to those » per- 
sonals ¢” 5 eu 

“ We must inquire into that,’’ replied Durand; ‘ but see, they re- 
turn. Now, mark me, Antoine,” continued he ; “ do not notice or-ap- 
pear to belong to me—but watch them closely, and, when they quitt 
promenade, follow their footsteps, and endeavour to ascertain whether 
she 's really worth-———’’ 

“ The stipulated amount o PY 

“ Psha!—my attention! You cannot mistake her—— 

“ Although there may be a great many /ike her—as well as yourself,”’ 
said Antoine, who could not possibly refrain from a joke. ? 

“ Look !” cried the enraptured admirer, “ what bewitching smiles irra- 
diate her beautiful countenance! Follow, Antoine, follow !’’ 

** Depend on me,” said Antoine. “ Je suivrai ces sours comme un 
maiou—(I will follow those smiles (or mice) like a tom-cat).’’ 

Turning upon his heel the adroit Antoine now diligently followed his 
master’s instructions—and the two ladies; and in about a quarter of an 
hour they glided from the parti-coloured crowd, with the watchful valet, 
like a shadow close in their rear. 

De Ferval, in a fever of anxiety, returned to his hotel, to await the 
issue of Antoine’s inquiries. 





Cuap. II. 


Lolling in one chair, his legs extended upon two others, Durand alter- 
nately employed himself with sipping ChAteau Margaux, and cooling his 
palate with an ice. 

“ How perfectly ridiculous,” said he, soliloquising, “ that I, who have 
survived the years of indiscretion, and cut my teeth of wisdom, should 
now be fooled by a pretty face! After all, she may prove to be nothing 
more than some intriguing marchande des modes—a trickster—an ad- 
venturer ;—but no !—I wrong her ;—there is a gentility—a modesty—a 
grace! Yes! by Heaven she is a paragon! No! no!—my judgment 
cannot possibly be so blinded by passion as to lead me into such an 
egregious error. Should I be mistaken, I am not yet so deeply dipped 
in love but I may prudently beat a retreat.” 

Antoine entered the room—Durand was on his feet in a moment. 

“ Well, Antoine, well?” demanded he. 

“ Adieu panier, vendanges sont faites /—(’Tis all over, we are a day 
| the feir!’’) exclaimed the valet ; “ there is already a rival in the 

e _ 

“* Never!” 

“ It’s true,” 

** You must be imposed upon.” 

“ Nay, Iam not one of those who are to be told that “ des vessies 
sont des lanlernes—(the moon is made of green cheese’), replied 
Antoine. “TI have sifted the affair thoroughly, and I am convinced there 
is © man in the way.” 

“A mere dangler, perhaps,”’ said Durand—“ not an accepted lover?” 

“That I could not ascertain,’ answered the valet ; “but it does look 
rather suspicious when a man is permitted to pay his attentions to a 
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: and ing with both aunt and niece—and you must 
Rh Pe a’ ce tabor tndecd that gains admittance to the dairy and 
does not lick the cream, while the poor caterwauler on the outside has 
but a sorry chance of wetting his whiskers.” 

“Has she a fortune?” 

‘© Ample and attractive.” 

* And the = e ; ' 

* A pension slender as her own ndicular person.’ 

e Then I am resolved i Ri 

‘To beat a retreat ?” 

**'No; to beat my rival,” replied the enthusiastic De Ferval ; “and 
I do think, without vanity, Antoine, Nature has given me a letter of 
recommendation that will avail me something”—and he turned his eyes 
towards one of the mirrors which adorned the apartment, with a con- 
fident complaisance that was truly exhilarating. 

“* Self-esteem and assurance are a pair of crutches for a cripple!” 
said Antoine. “ At all events, I would try the race with my gentleman.” 

“*T will,” replied Durand: “the prize is at least worth the contest ; 
and faint heart never won fair lady.” 

“Then let us begin the campaign without delay,” said Antoine ; 
“ for our last Louis-d’or will change its complexion in a few days: and 
though blank cartridges make a great noise there’s no carrying on the 
war without shot. A pennyless man in Paris is like a balloon without 
gas—a handle without a blade—a barrow without a wheel—a key 
without a lock—a watch without a spring—a ne 

“Hold!” cried Durand. ‘ Don’t damp the ardour of my inclination 
by your cold, trite similes, but put your best leg foremost,” 

“ Excuse me, Monsieur,”’ interrupted Antoine ; “ but my two legs 
are as equal as they are elegant in their proportions. Do you know, 
Monsieur, that I owed my first election to the livery to these staunch 
supporters. The Duchess de la Bondonnois was quite a connoisseuse 
in legs, and always boasted of having the finest show of calves in the 
city. I could tell you a story, but nous avons d’autres chats a fouelter 
(we have other fish to fry): I’ll go beat the bushes while you shoot the 
birds as they rise.” 

“ And should success attend me,” said Durand, “ depend on it you 
shall be rewarded for your services,” 

“‘T am satisfied on that head,” replied the grateful Antoine; “ so 
now let us forth, and, having found which way the wind blows, raise 
our kite!” 

Having assisted at his master’s toilette and seen him go forth “ tiré 
a quatres épingles” (as neat as hands could make him), as he said, 
Antoine prepared himself for his part in the performance. 








Cuap. III. 


As Antoine was prowling about the residence of De Ferval’s in- 
amorata, he observed a lackey, in a smart livery, sally from the door. 
His practised eye measured him from top to toe—an easy task, indeed, 
for he was short of stature, and almost as broad as he was long; and 
had, moreover, such a good-humoured rubicund countenance, that 
Nov.—vo, Lil. NO. CCI. 2c 
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Antoine resolved to become better acquainted with this well-fed ati 
of the cloth on the instant. Advancing towards him, and elevating his 
gold-laced hat, and projecting his right toe, he saluted him with the 
grace of a dancing-master. e other, determined not to be outdone 
by his politeness, answered his salute with the same gestures, upon a 
broader scale. 

“ Will Monsieur do me the honour to direct me to the Rue de——?” 
said Antoine. 

“ With all the pleasure in the world,” replied the other ; “ or rather 
allow me, Monsieur, the felicity of showing you the place ?” 

“ Mille graces!” said Antoine; “but I am afraid I intrude upon 
your valuable time, Monsieur?” 

“Not at all, mon cher Monsieur,” answered the other; “1 shall be 
but too happy.” 

“‘T shall make no further apology, then, Monsieur,” said Antoine ; 
“for I feel it a pleasure to be under an obligation to a gentleman of 
your favour and good breeding—I accept the agreeable offer of your 
company.” 

Again their beavers were raised, and they walked on together, 
Antoine exerting himself to the utmost to ingratiate himself in the good 
graces of the obese servitor. There is, indeed, a sort of freemasonry 
among the class to which they pertained that renders any other recom- 
mendation than a smart livery quite unnecessary. 

“You are a stranger in Paris ?”’ said the fat valet. 

“We have been here about a week.” 

“Have you a large family ?” 

** Only the governor.” 

“ That’s pleasant,”’ said his guide. “ Is he rich ?” 

“Not very much encumbered with the specie,” replied Antoine ; 
“but he has great expectations, and is as generous as a prince, and is 
la coqueluche de toutes les femmes (the darling of all the women).” 

“Ts he liberal ?” 

“ Liberal!” exclaimed Antoine—“ liberal to excess. The fact is, 
his purse is the same as my own.” 

his last assertion was strictly truae—for it contained about as much. 

“You're a happy fellow!” 

“T hope you have as good a master,” said Antoine. 

“*'No, indeed,” replied the other, smiling; “ but I have two mis- 
tresses.”’ 

“That is sufficient to account for the polish in your manners,” said 
Antoine ; “for the influence of the fair sex upon us men is as imper- 
ceptible as it is extraordinary in its effects.” 

This last compliment was a home-thrust to the self-esteem of the 
ladies’ man, which he answered with a bow. Having now arrived at 
the spot for which he had inquired, Antoine declared he could not part 
with his new acquaintance without drawing a cork and pouring @ 
libation. 

To this preposition the other instantly agreed, upon the express con- 
dition that he should treat the “ stranger,” which, after a tolerable show 
of resistance on the part of Antoine, was finally acceded to. 

While they quaffed their wine, Antoine “ drew” from the communi- 
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cative Gaspard that Agatha de Saint Firmin was the guardian of Ade- 
laide de Florinville, her niece, who possessed a very handsome fortune, 
That she could not marry without the consent of her aunt; and that 
the rival he had ascertained who was frequenting the house, was a M. de 
Jourdain, a wealthy, avaricious, and mean man; for Gaspard declared 
that neither he nor any of the servants had ever seen the “ colour of his 
money.” Excited by the exhilarating beverage and the playful wit of 
Antoine, the worthy Gaspard declared, with his hand upon his heart, 
that he earnestly wished for a better acquaintance, and that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than the union of their respective 
families, to the fruition of which he would willingly devote the humble 
talents he possessed. 

Embracing each other in the most amiable manner, the two valets 
separated, Antoine having first obtained the promise of Gaspard that he 
would spend the evening with him at his master’s hotel. 


Cuap. IV. 


“Come, come, De Jourdain,”’ exclaimed the elegant Durand ; “ don’t 
flinch: we must discuss another bottle of burgundy, and then to the 
opera with all my heart.” 

“ Well, well,’ replied the opulent plebeian ; “ you do with me just as 
you like.” And the other bottle was placed upon the table, for De 
Jourdain was no flincher when another was to pay the reckoning. 

De Ferval, acting upon the intelligence of Antoine, had sought the 
acquaintance of his rival, and his connexions, manners, and address 
soon obtained what he so ardently desired, and he had little difficulty in 
prevailing upon him to partake of his hospitality. 

As the wine circulated De Ferval turned the discourse upon women 
in general, and then upon the two ladies in particular who had attracted 
his attention in the gardens. 

“Tam on a good footing there, I assure you,” remarked De Jour- 
dain. 

“ Indeed! you are then a most fortunate man,” replied De Ferval. 

“Why, I do believe I have excited a little envy,” said De Jourdain. 

“ The aunt is a very amiable creature ?” 

“* Very.” 

<3 And of course her dowry—such a considerable sum—is sure to win 
her admirers, even had Nature been sparing in her gifts.” 

“Certainly,” replied De Jourdain, whose attention was rivetted by 
every word that fell from the gallant’s lips; “ but pray, De Ferval, 
where did you learn that she was an heiress ?” 

“From the best authority. I know everybody,” answered De Ferval : 
“but, of course, you are not ignorant of the fact.” 
“No! oh, no!” said the cunning De Jourdain, although it was too 
evident to his companion that he was the first who had imparted the 

veracious communication to the lover—of money. 

It was a subject of inward gratulation to De Ferval to see that he 
really “ nibbled ” the gilded bait. 

“ But money has never been my object,” continued Durand: “ I’m 
all for love. You will perhaps deem me imprudent, but——” 

2c2 
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“ No; everyman has his fancy,” replied De Jourdain, and, occupied 
by his own pleasant thoughts, he filled a bumper. 

Antoine entered the a ent. 

“ You have been drinking, sirrah?”” exclaimed De Ferval. 

“ I beg your pardon, Monsieur,”’ replied Antoine ; “ but the fact is, 
Madame de Saint Firmin’s gentleman is suppiug with me.” 

“ Who ?”? demanded De Jourdain. 

* Gaspard, Monsieur.” 

** Indeed!” cried De Jourdain. 

* An excellent thought !”” exclaimed De Ferval. Look ye, Antoine ; 
I want to obtain some information respecting that family; you under- 
stand me—the screen !” 

Antoine bowed and departed. 

“‘ That ’s my authority,’ said De Ferval: “ servants always know 
more respecting the affairs of their masters and mistresses than they 
frequently do themselves.” 

“Too true,” said De Jourdain. ‘ What a tactician you are, De 
Ferval! The thought never struck me till now. But what do you 
propose ?”” 

“ Follow me, and I'll let you into a secret,”’ said De Ferval. 


Cuar. V. 


In the apartment which Antoine occupied was a large screen, behind 
which Durand and his friend concealed themselves. Antoine and Gas- 
pard were enjoying themselves to their hearts’ content. 

* Come, fill,” said Antoine ; “ and here, I'll give you the health of 
Madame Adelaide.” 

The two varlets quaffed bumpers to the beauty’s health. 

** A sweet lady,” said Gaspard ; “ if her fortune were only equal to 
her beauty, what a rare prize she would be!” 

“IT thought you said your mistress was rich?” said Antoine. 

“ Yes, the other—Madame Agatha,” replied Gaspard. 

**Oh!” cried Antoine, “ I thought 4 

“Ay, and so does all the world, | believe,” said Gaspard ; “ but 
she is deucedly afraid of fortune-hunters, and takes great pains to let 
the world know that she is not worth a denier.”’ 

“ That is strange.” 

“I differ with you there,” replied Gaspard; “ I think she is per- 
fectly right, and the upshot will probably be that her niece will inherit 
her property.” 

De Ferval, considering that his new acquaintance had heard quite 
sufficient, withdrew him from the apartment. De Jourdain was evi- 
dently delighted, and, man of the world as he was, could not conceal 
his satisfaction from the penetrating Durand. 

** Although my previous information is confirmed,” said De Ferval, 
“IT must confess I am rather disappointed in the extent of the valet’s 
communication, Nor have you gained a notch, Monsieur, for with all 
these particulars you were before acquainted.” 

“ Certainly,”’ said De Jourdain ; “but yet it is rather interesting to 
hear the sentiments and opinions of these underlings,” 
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* Yes, it is very ludicrous,” said De Ferva), meaning the mental de- 
ductions of the retired trader. 

They soon afterwards repaired together to the Opera, where the 
delighted De Jourdain introduced his dear friend to the blushing 
Adelaide ; and sedulously devoting himself to Madame Agatha, left him 
to improve the opportunity with the beautiful object of his admiration. 


Cuar. VI. 


Early on the following morning De Jourdain was at the toilette of 
Madame Agatha. She was highly flattered by his presence, and he as 
awkward as it is possible to suppose a man of his one idea of “ business.” 
His reading being confined principally to ledgers, journals, and in- 
voices, his language was rather technical than copious. 

“* Madame,”’ said he, drawing his chair nervously towards her, “‘ I—I 
had the honour of sending you a letter of yesterday’s date, containing 
proposals for a partnership, requesting an answer in due course.”” 

* Which I should certainly have complied with,” replied Agatha, 
with real emotion, “‘ had you not appeared in person so quickly after- 
wards, as to render it unnecessary. In a word, Monsieur de Jourdain, 
in all partnerships, you know that equality of fortune is greatly to be 
desired ; now, I have nothing, a mere trifle.” 

“* My dear Madame,”’ continued he, emboldened by her confession, 
“ you do yourself injustice, I am no fortune-hunter ; all my speculations 
have fortunately been attended with success, and I have sufficient, in all 
prudence, to please myself in the choice of a wife without the least 
regard to pecuniary matters. Madame, I offer you my hand without 
any stipulation whatever, and I believe the account I can render of 
myself (errors excepted) will not be objected to by the most fastidious, 
Is ita bargain ?” 

“ Really, my dear Monsieur,” said the blushing Agatha, “I cannot.” 

6 Nay——” 

“ T cannot refuse so kind and generous an offer,” continued she, as 
she placed her bony hand in his. 

“TI am happy!” exclaimed De Jourdain, and kissing her taper 
fingers, he added—“ say when shall the bond be ratified by holy mother 
Church ?”? 

After naming several distant periods with all the due decorum and 
bashfulness of a maiden, to all of which the ardent De Jourdain ob- 
jected, she finally consented that the coming morrow should be the 
happy day. His worldly prudence prevented him from inquiring too 
abruptly into the worldly possessions of his affianced bride; but still he 
thought he possessed sufficient address to arrive at the desired point 
without startling the lady ; he therefore, under the mask of a pretended 
interest in her welfare, affectionately inquired if his dear Agatha had 
any requisition to make relative to a settlement of pin money, &c., 
before the indissoluble knot should be tied. Her woman's cunning, 
however, was more than a match for his insidious kindness. 

“My dear Monsieur,” said Agatha, “I have long since resolved 
never to bestow my hand unless my heart could accompany it. My 
ready compliance with your earnest intreaties sufficiently testifies the 
esteem in which I hold you: anything that your affection may hereafter 
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bestow upon me, I shall be happy to receive; but not now, no Mon- 
sieur, I rely too confidently on your affection to make any sordid sti- 
lation.” 

“ Excellent creature!” exclaimed De Jourdain, “ you shall not be 
disappointed ; you shall not find that your confidence is reposed in an 
ungenerous man.”’ 

“ There is only one circumstance,” added Agatha, “ which I consider 
it proper to communicate. That poor child ¥y 

“ A child!’ exclaimed the startled De Jourdain. 

“* My dear niece Adelaide.” 

“ Oh!”’ said the lover, with a long breath, as if suddenly relieved 
from an ominous weight. 

** She is so entirely dependent on me, who am her lawful guardian,” 
continued Agatha, “* that I must be allowed still to keep the dear crea- 
ture with me until I can find a settlement for her in some judicious 
match.” 

* T will not thwart your affectionate solicitude on the child’s behalf,” 
said De Jourdain, and smiling, he added, “ I think she will not long be 
a care to either of us; I think my friend De Ferval is not only deeply 
smitten with her, but is in respect of birth and connexions every way 
an eligible match.” 

“ He is certainly an elegant youth,” said Agatha; “and if he has 
your consent, mine shall not be withheld, depend on it.” 

This was a great relief to the prudent De Jourdain, who had a great 
objection to feed more mouths than was necessary ; and he soon pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements with De Ferval for the consummation of 
his own and the lover’s suit. 

The next morning the two couples were united; and after the ce- 
remony De Ferval and his bride, accompanied by the faithful Antoine, 
the bibulous Gaspard, and two maids, bade adieu to De Jourdain and 
his spouse, and departed for Lyons. 

Durand was too happy indeed to escape the explosion of the ludicrous 
dénouement which he anticipated when the cautious De Jourdain should 
be enlightened as to the actual extent of his wife’s property. 

Antoine and Gaspard were both delighted at the success of their plot ; 
and Adelaide, who was also let into the secret, heartily rejoiced at the 
good fortune of her aunt. 

“* I know her well,”’ said she, “she is a shrewd woman, very fond of 
having her own way; and there is no one more capable of managing 
M. de Jourdain, or assisting in the circulation of his wealth. He is 
well and deservedly matched.” 





Aurrep Crowaui.u. 
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THE SWISS COTTAGE. 


“ Ye gastric graces of Pall Mall, 
Fish, soup, and paté, fare ye well, 
Give me some cot Helvetian, 
Thither I fain my flight would wing, 
Of clubs the abdicated king, 
An uncrown’d Dioclesian.” 


Scarce had I thus petition'd Fate, 
When lo! a card with lines so straight, 
Arachne seem’d to rule ‘em, 
Woo'd me to fair Pastora’s shrine— 
An invitation out to dine 
At Ivy Cottage, Fulham ! 


“'Tis well!” Icried. “ At Wit's control 

Here Temperance will pass the bowl, 
And Health rise up the winner. 

Full well I know the classic spot— 

Swiss is the scenery, Swiss the cot, 
And Swiss, no doubt, the dinner. 


‘“* Deal table; cloth as smooth as silk ; ° 

Brown loaf; an avalanche of milk ; 
At most a brace of rabbits ; 

Cheese, hard enough to pose a shark ; 

And water, ‘ clear as di'mond spark,’ 
To suit my Hindoo habits. 

“ Six three-legg’d stools, of antique shapes ; 

Ripe figs ; a plate of purple grapes, 
As sweet as honeysuckles ; 

A girl to wait, of buxom hue, 

In dark-brown bodice, apron blue, 
Red hose, and silver buckles.” 


Nought rose to sever 4 and cup: 
Icame. Had Fanny Kelly up 
The outside stair been skipping, 
With three long plaits of braided hair, 
’T would seem the tpse locus where 
Macready pierced the pippin. 


But soon the inside put to rout 
The dreams engender’d by the out: 
Chintz chairs with sofa paddings ; 
Bright stoves, at war with humid damps ; 
Pianos ; rosewood tables ; lamps, 
As brilliant as Aladdin’s. 


Fish, soup, and mutton, finely dress‘d, 
Adorn’d the board ; a pleasant guest 
Was placed my right and left on ; 

With dishes lateral, endued 
With flavour to astonish Ude, 
Lucullus or Lord Sefton. 


The party, ’mid the sound of corks, 

(Although the bread was white ; the forks 
Were silver, not metallic,) 

Seem’d not to see the joke was this— 

That, while the outside walls were Swiss, 
The feast was Anglo-Gallic. 
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So, as in eastern song is shown, 
Some sable, antiquated crone, 
As wily as a bailiff, : 
Leads, blindfold, on his hands and knees, 
Some youth, through alleys dark, to please 
Great Haroiin the Caliph. 


The bandage gone, a blaze of light 
Salutes his now enchanted sight ; 
He views a new creation: 
Dim Bagdad totters to its fall, 
A fairy palace smiles, and all 
Is bright illumination. ni 








MIDNIGHT AT “‘ MADAME T.’'S.” 


BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


He could judge little of the deep a a very deep face, who, 
standing on Wednesday last in the lobby of Madame Tussaud’s Rooms, 
Baker-street, Portman-square, saw nought remarkable in the visage of 
Mr. Gabriel Marmoset, as he slowly appreached the serious money-taker. 
With a brooding air, he placed his left hand in his pocket, and in a low 
sepulchral voice, demanded—“ How much ?” 
“ Nothing, Sir,’’ said the money-taker ; “ as one of us, you know, 
you are on the free list.” 
* Bless me!’ exclaimed Mr. Gabriel Marmoset; “ and so I am. 
I had forgotten. My poor head!’ This simple incident to the thou- 
sands who delight in the personal acquaintance of Mr. Gabriel Mar- 
moset, will prove beyoud anything how deep that gentleman was sunk 
in meditation, He passed into the Rooms, and with vacant eye, sur- 
veyed the wax imagesabout him. It was eight o’clock in the evening, 
and the Rooms, according to the promise of Madame Tussaud, were 
“brilliantly illuminated.’’ Almost unconscious of the presence of a 
throng of visitors, Mr. Gabriel Marmoset paced the floor, from time to 
time, pausing before the effigy of some peas pe where, in the quo- 
tation tastefully adopted by Madame Tursaud, might be seen his— 
** Eyes, nose, lip, 

The trick of his frown, his forehead; nay, the valley, 

The pretty dimples of chin and cheek ; his smiles, 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, and finger !” 


“ Humph!” communed Mr. Marmoset with himself, looking very 
covetously on the image of Dennis Collins; “ humph! he’s not 
copyright. Something must be done by Christmas. A gradual falling- 
off of three sixpences per night—humph !”—Then Mr. Gabriel Mar- 
moset seated himself, and thought down “hours to minutes,” and 
thinking, fell asleep. 

It deserves to be generally known, that with a proper regard to the 
health and morals of her visitors, Madame Tussaud closes her doors at 
ten o’clock. That hour was arrived, and the manager, unseen, unthought 
of, had been locked up still in deepest slumber, dreaming of mountains 
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of half-price sixpences—dreaming that all the “ leaves of Vallambrosa” 
were insufficient to the demand for nightly checks. 

“ Collins is not copyright—Hume’s not copyright—none of ’em are 
copyright,” murm Marmoset in his sleep; “ I can have ’em done, 
and show ’em at threepence.” As the manager spoke thus in his 
slumber, the clock struck—twelve ! 

What was the astonishment of Mr. Gabriel Marmoset to find himself 
in the presence of living men and women! Yea, surrounded by the 
breathing, moving figures he had before looked upon as insensible 
matter! Field-marshal von Blucher stepped with heavy tread to 
Frederick William of Prussia—Francis of Austria kissed his fingers to 
the smiling Mary Queen of Scots—Napoleon, touching his hat, offered 
his box to Fieschi—-the “infant son of Madame Tussaud, which,” as 
she informs us, she had “ the honour to model” expressly for the 
Duchess of York, called hastily for his “ Mammy ”—Daniel O’Connell 
exclaimed— 

“ Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ?” 

General Washington whistled “ Yankee Doodle,” and Joseph Hume 
commenced upon his fingers a sum of compound fractions. Every body 
suddenly did or said something. The whole company appeared as if 
they had been relieved from the irksome duty of remaining silent in one 
position all day, and were resolved to enjoy to its full extent their mid- 
night holiday. Ca ira was sung from the “Chamber of Horrors,” 
Dennis Collins inveighing against all outlandish gibberish, and calling 
lustily for “the college hornpipe.’””? We have neither space nor leisure 
to particularize the conduct of every individual. All, however, seemed 
bent on enjoyment—on the dolce farniente ; and none more so than all 
the cabinet ministers, past and present. 

At first, Mr. Gabriel Marmoset was abashed at the high company 
oy whom he found himself. He had never seen so many kings, 
save those he had paid on a Saturday: and though a morbid modesty 
was not the disease of the manager, he nevertheless required some 
minutes to raise his self-assurance. He was happily relieved by the 
observing condescension of Lord John Russell. 

Lord John. What! as I think, Mr. 

Marmoset. Marmoset, your Lordship, of the Royal Sanguinary The- 
atre. If your Lordship will do me the honour to recollect, I was 
distinguished by an interview with your Lordship on three great public 
questions—the Savoyards, white mice, and barrel-organs. 

Lord John. I remember: you complained that they injured the in- 
terests of the legitimate drama. 

Marmoset (sighing). Ha! your Lordship; there’s no standing 
against foreign artists and foreign music. The legitimate drama 

Lord John. By the way, Mr. Marmoset, will you do me a great 
favour ? 

Marmoset. Is it toget up Don Carlos? I am very sorry, but my 
leading —_ ian is at present in Horsemonger-lane, and 

Lord John. No—no; the favour I solicit is—— 

Marmoset. To dramatize the Reform Bill? It will be long for a 
play ; but if yourselfor any of your friends can manage to reduce it to a 
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© Lord John. No—no; the favour I ask of the kindness and intel- 
ligence of Mr. Marmoset, is this. Will he oblige me by defining what 
is y understood by his profession to be a legitimate drama ? 
armoset (drawing himself up). My Lord, that is a point on which 
I have s more consideration than any man alive! ough I say it, 
my Lord, there is no manager, from a peculiarity of circumstances, so 
capable of affording you the required information. I have ransacked 
the whole globe for attraction ; I may say it, I have gone as it were into 
Noah’s ark for actors—I have executed, what meaner men would die 
blushing to think of—and the result of my experience, after much 
thinking, is this; that that drama is to all intents and puspoess the 
most legitimate—you understand me, my Lord—the most legitimate,— 

Lord John. Very good. 

Marmoset. That brings the most money! I have said it, That brings 
the most money, my Lord. 

Joseph Hume (aside to Dennis Collins). A very sensible man this. 
Who is he ? 

Dennis Collins (aside, in a confidential voice). Hush! that’s Mar- 
myset of the Sanguinary Theatre. 

Joseph Hume. Are you sure? 

Dennis Collins. Cock! ’cause he come to me in Reading gaol, and 
offered to buy my wooden leg for what he called a nistorical local 
drammy. 

Joseph Hume. And didn’t you sell it ? 

Dennis Collins. What do you take me for, Mr. Hume? ’cause I was 
in trouble, and going over the water myself, was that any reason | 
should disgrace my leg by sending it afore me? 

Lord John. And pray, Mr. Marmoset—(at this moment several illus- 
trious and infamous persons come up)—but allow me to introduce to 
your patronage, Mr. Marmoset of the Sanguinary Theatre. What brings 

im here, | was about to ask. Candour, I can tell you, is his great 
characteristic—a simple good creature, as full of truth as his own play- 
bills. 

Marmoset. Oh! my Lord.—The truth then is, I came here to—for 
among friends, business is not what it used to be—I came to look out 
for attraction—I came to see my way: and to any manor men who can 
bring me one hundred and fifty pounds per night, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in offering five-and-forty shillings as a weekly salary. 

Lord Byron. Ha! ha! Grey, do you want an engagement? (his 
Lordship shakes his head.) 

Mapheen Well—man! Always had a liking for the stage; would 
have made Racine a prince had he lived in my time—(grimly smiling). 
What do you offer me ? 

Marmoset. Really, General— 

Napoleon. General ! 

Marmoset. I beg your pardon ; but in the last piece you were always 
called General, and— 

Napoleon, Last piece! eh—what ? 

Dennis Collins. I seed you myself in the sixpenny gallery ; and more 
than that—hissed you like a true-born Englishman. 

Marmoset. Quite true ; we’ve had you at all ages. 

Napoleon. Had me ! 
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Marmoset. To prove it, if you have any fancy for the identical, hat that 
you wore at Marengo, you can purchase it of Mr. Moses Ragby,avho 
lent it at two-and-sixpence a night to Covent-garden. 

Napoleon. Indeed ! 

Marmoset. Besides your real pocket-handkerchief from St. Helena, 
before the imperial crown was picked out of the corner. 

Napoleon. And who—who has acted me ? 

Marmoset. Every body; the fact is, you are a stock part, and now go 
with the heavy old man. 

Napoleon. Bah ! 

Prince Talleyrand. Eh, Monsieur? dis donc—est-il possible que— 

Marmoset. Beg your pardon, Sir, pray speak English, because the 

tleman who translates for me isn’t here. 

Byron. Come, Mr. Marmoset, can you make no use of the Emperor? 

Marmoset. Don’t see, my Lord, how. By the way, my Lord, that 
Sardanapalus of yours is a pretty thing for the closet. 

Byron. Did you ever meet with it there? 

Marmoset. Never, my Lord; only as it failed upon the stage—that 
is, my Lord—I—the truth is, my Lord, it is always a point with gentle- 
men of my profession, when we find a piece not quite the thing for the 
boards, to praise it for the library. 

Byron. Because then you are sure never to meet with it—eh? 

Marmoset (pushing his fore-finger in the stomach of Lord Byron). 
You’re a wag still, my Lord—’pon my life you are. 

Byron. And you can do nothing with poor Napoleon ? 

ange (aside). Between ourselves, my Lord, the fleas have done 
for him. 

Byron. Fleas! Worms you mean? 

armoset. No, my Lord, no: since the showmen have mounted him 
on flea-back, he’s become vulgar. He ’s a drug even with the image- 
boys. I wouldn’t hurt his feelings, but atthe Royal Sanguinary Theatre 
I wouldn’t let him carry a banner—that is, unless he changed his coat, 
and went on without a salary. I wish I could hit upon something to 
stir the town! Do, my Lord, help me to an idea. 

Byron. What do you think of engaging the House of Commons? 

Marmoset. To say the truth, that struck me; but some of the rail+ 
way members ask such terms. You’d think senators were of the same 
consequence as singers—for they positively demand nearly as high 
salaries. If you could suggest something at once new and musical ? 

Byron. What! is cat-gut at a premium ? 

Marmoset. Nothing like music, my Lord, in all its branches; last 
week three traders in German bullfinches started each a carriage: 
music! Penny whistles sell for twopence. Something musical now! 

Daniel O’ Connell. I have it: I’ll make a speech for you. 

_Marmoset. Should be very happy indeed, Sir: but, you know, you’ve 
tried at every theatre but mine; and [—I can’t afford it. If I could 

get a new effect with a striking character! 

Brougham. Why not put Talleyrand in a pantomime ? 

Byron. Don’t you hear, my Lord Vaux, that the manager wants 
something new ? 

Dennis Collins. What do you say to me, my old ’un? 
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Marmoset. Ha! Mr. Collins: if you had but taken my terms when 
the bloom of your reputation was upon you ! 

Dennis Collins. Tell you what, old fellow! D—n the shiners! 
Dennis never cared for ’em: to prove it, I’ll do you what you like for 
twenty pounds a night, and throw you in the ornpipe for nothing. 

Marmoset. Under other circumstances, Mr. Collins, I should have 
been delighted ; but at present I can’t clearly see my way. (Here the 
Manager sees Numbers Seventy Two and Seventy Turse of the 
collection beckoning to him, and crosses over.) Ha! gentlemen, if your 
terms are moderate—if J can see my way with you 

Seventy Two. How much? 

Seventy Three. And find our own sack? 

Marmoset. Ha! my dear friends, if I had only had you a few years 
ago; but now, murder does not bring what it used to. I’ve played three 
assassinations and two forgeries this very season to less than my ex- 

nses. 
 Beatiity Two. Nacthing’s sae slippery as public taste, ye ken. 

Seventy Three (visibly affected). You'd hardly believe it, Mr. Mar- 
moset, but naebody speers at us now! 

Seventy Two (with a sigh). They a’ gang into the “ Chamber o’ 
Horrors !”” 

Marmoset (aside, glancing towards the “ chamber”). Yes; that— 
that, indeed, would be a hit. He’s the newest upon town; and as I 
believe he is no singer, his terms may be met. 

John Kemble. Mr. Marmoset, are you in want of 

Marmoset. Nothing at all—nothing, my dear Sir, in your way. And 
yet, Mr. Kemble, if we could come to terms 

John Kemble. For a round of characters ? 

Marmoset. Notas actor, Mr. Kemble—not as actor ; you were very 
well in your time—very well, indeed. But, ha! Mr. Kemble, if you 
could but write me another “ Lodoiska !” 

John Kemble. Am I to understand that you wish to retain me solely 
as author? 

Marmoset. Solely ; and if you will write me a quadruped piece—I 
have a whole menagerie at my disposal, besides a dancing-woman from 
the Chippewahs, and very good hopes of a real mermaid. 

John Kemble. Is there no public taste, Mr. Marmoset ? 

Marmoset. Plenty of it, Sir, if one can but be lucky enough to catch 
it. Asa manager, I am bound to bait with everything.—I had a tank 
made for a hippopotamus; the animal was caught, Sir—was coming 
over in robust health, but—I mention no names—early one morning 
watch, the creature was found dead. As I said, I mention no names ; 
but I may be allowed to state this curious fact—the third mate of the 
ship was proved to be own cousin to a rival manager. The hippopotamus 
was flung into the sea. I accuse nobody—but would have given fifty 
pounds if that hippopotamus had been opened. 

John Kemble. You hav’n’t a play-bill about you, Mr. Marmoset ? 

Marmoset. There, Mr. Kemble—a little more red in the bills now, 
little bigger types too, than we can recollect, eh ? 

John Kemble (reading the bill). “ Overflowing house!” What is 
that, Mr. Marmoset ? 
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Marmoset. That is, Sir, when the gallery—as I am proud to say it 
frequently happens at my establishment—when the galery runs into 
the boxes. Insummer, I fill ’em, as they filter water, by ascension. 

John Kemble. Curious man! Pray explain yourself. Ascension ! 

. Marmoset. You see, Mr. Kemble, I’ve a large ventilator in the roof. 
I fill my pit with paper, and then turn the paper into shillings. Marry, 
how? you will say. Listen:—When the pit is crammed full, and a 
thousand people more at the door—it sometimes happens—for there I 
give no orders,—that there’s not a soul in the boxes; nice, cool, airy 
boxes, lined with real scarlet serge, Mr. Kemble. The pit, thus 
crammed, with the ventilator open, is only moderately hot; upon this, 
I resolutely close my ventilator! The effect, Mr. Kemble, is magical ! 
Half the pit have, in five minutes, the extra money in their hands for 
the boxes—a little door, generously constructed for the occasion, is flung 
hospitably open, and the boxes are filled, as I say, by “ ascension.” 
That I call an overflowing house, Mr. Kemble. 

John Kemble. And what may you call “ a brilliant audience ?” 

Marmoset. Almost the same thing: it’s when I see glittering in 
the fingers of every person in the pit an extra shilling for the dress 
boxes. 

John Kemble. I see you state that the house “ continues to be crowded 
to suffocation !”? Do you think that an inducement to others to be 
suffocated ? 

Marmoset. No doubt: I’d take upon myself to make an air-pump 
popular by exactly the same advertisement. 

— Kemble. What do you consider “ universal and enthusiastic 
shouts ?”’ 

Marmoset. When the applause is almost enough to drown the hisses, 

John Kemble. And what the “ most fashionable audience of the 
season ?”’ 

Marmoset. When the hackney-coaches in front of the theatre out- 
number the cabs. 

John Kemble. And do you think the town believes all this ? 

Marmoset. To speak out, Mr. Kemble, I don’t think it does. 

John Kemble. Then why, my dear Sir—why continue to print it? 

Marmoset. That’s very well—very well, indeed, of you: but, when 
a manager has lied for years together, you can’t think how impossible 
it is for him to speak the truth. Bless you! he wouldn’t believe him- 
self if he did. Can you suggest nothing, Mr. Kemble? 

John Kemble. Here is something—lent to me last night by my neigh- 
bour here, “* Seventy Two.” 

_Marmoset. Ha! It looks likea MS. Eh? What? “ The Ter- 

rific Tapeworm,” a domestic drama of peculiar interest, by Doctor 
n! 

Seventy Two. He came here yestreen, and while he was feeling the 
knobs on my skull, I dips my hand into his pocket ! 

Marmoset. And here are parts and all copied out. Gentlemen— 
friends—will you go through the piece? ‘ The Terrific Tapeworm !” 
The name ’s enough. Gentlemen, allow meto cast thedrama, (Distri- 
buting the parts.) 

Dennis Collins. I say, messmate—(about to return the part)—this 
here’s no use to me; 1 can’t read. 
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the alight set. My dear Sir, — neeaiomen, * The T i » we not of 
slightest consequence. Now, ; errific Tapeworm !”” 
There must ‘be something in such a title. Now, gentlemen: Scene 
first—Enter—— 


ad * . . * . 
. * . . * * * 
“ al . * * * * 


In three seconds after this Mr. Marmoset awoke ; but—and the phe- 
nomenon has been satisfactorily accounted for m the philosophy of 
dreams—in that space of time, the whole domestic drama was perfectly 
represented, the gentlemen “ having kindly undertaken their several 
parts at the shortest notice.” 

Happily, Mr. Marmoset retains a vivid recollection of every syllable 
of the piece ; but, too distrustful of himself, has retained us to look to 
the stharite points of orthography, and to soften the severity of his 
punctuation. 

The drama itself he has not yet dictated to us, but, with a fine sense 
of gratitude, he has already sent the following dedication of its forth- 
coming pages to the printer :— 

“To Madame Tussaud, 
who, 
With an enlarged Humanity, 
Takes for her Models 
The best and basest of mankind ; 
and who, 
Unreservedly mingling them together, 

Extracts from the whole 

The good that all Men seek, 

This Drama 

Is gratefully dedicated.” 

Thus much for the dedication. And though we are not able, at the 
present moment, to lay the drama before the reader, we are happy to 
state that we can afford him some matter for reasonable speculation on 
its deep character and diversified interest in the following address of 
thanks to the actors employed, seasoned with criticisms on their various 
talents and imperfections. The manager (who without any compunction 
puts himself in the place of author) says— 

“How difficult is it to particularise where almost all alike demand 
our thanks! How hard the task to vary eulogy where nearly everybody 
is to be praised! Never, never since Thespis begged grease for his 
cart-wheel has author been so bowed with obligation. Turn my thoughts 
where they will they meet a creditor. Let me, however—hard as may 
be the task, imperfect as may be my words—strive at least to stammer 
my gratitude ! 

“To his Grace the Duke of Wellington I can never sufficiently 
express my thanks: first, for the condescension he displayed in accept- 
ing a part so manifestly below his genius ; and next, for the importance 
he gave to it. The part was a part of lines; but how great was his 
Grace in the lines ! 

“ Napoleon was, perhaps, never so much at home as in his low comedy 
with Fieschi. All his bye-play showed him to be a perfect master of 
his art. The playful manner in which he pulled Voltaire by the nose 


must form one of the most enduring and delightful recollections of all 
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who beheld it*. ‘Truly does Madame T., in her historical and eloquent 
catalogue, say of him, ‘ Unlike his person, which was smail, his mind 
was that of a giant!’ If this gentleman would but cultivate his singing 
he would be a very great acquisition to opera; for though his organs 
are weak, they are extremely mellifluous. He has, unfortunately, too 
great diffidence in making use of them. 

“To Sir Francis Burdett, for having undertaken, at a very short 
notice, a part so infinitely below him, I ought to pay volumes of acknow- 
ledgment. The part was a very trifling ska how much can the 
baronet make of a little! 

“Oliver Cromwell, as the frank, light-hearted lover, exhibited the 
tender passion, even to the married, in the most favourable view ; whilst 
his scene at the tavern displayed all that buoyancy of heart, that 
generosity of spirit, and delicacy of sentiment, hitherto considered by 
the superficial as incompatible with extreme drunkenness. The illusion 
was perfect : to hear him drop his words was to listen to the wine run- 
ning from the bottle. It is plain, that nature intended him to play the 
very highest comedy. 

“To Mr. J. P. Kemble, for the undisguised manner in which, 
throughout the play, he exhibited his skull, I beg to return my sin- 
cere thanks. He, I know, will think the exhibition of an entire 
skull but a small matter to obtain praise; but I, who, unhappily, know 
how very few actors can, for a whole night, be induced to show the least 
part of one, am happy to express to him my enlarged sense of obligation. 

“Lord Byron, from his excessive timidity, prevented the display of 
what I will venture to predict to be a very respectable talent. If he 
would but borrow a little of the wild jollity of William Penn, he would 
give a flavour to his otherwise too quiet humour, 

“Sir Walter Scott only wants encouragement to become really a 
tolerable favourite. He delivered a message in a manner that almost 
surprised me. It is charming to watch the early development of talent. 
With great study, great time, and some luck, Sir Walter may become 
a very useful person in general utility. 

“Mr. Washington, as a rebel drummer, elicited scintillations of 
lambent humour. It is sometimes difficult to judge of young beginners ; 
but I think Mr. Washington will do. 

“Tf Prince Talleyrand were not so nervous, I should have high hopes 
of him. I much fear, however, that mauvaise honte will utterly blast 
his prospects in life. 

“Mr. Joseph Hume played his part to perfection. His address to a 
milk-score showed the artist. 

_“T regret that I cannot praise Lord Nelson. There is not one par- 
ticle of salt in his sailors: they are all landsmen, with frogs in their 
throats. In low comedy he might stand a chance. 

“Monsieur Voltaire might be tolerated as Pantaloon: in no other 
character can he ever be accepted. I never knew so dull a person—that 
is, when he speaks. 

_“ Neither Charles Fox nor George Canning can be trusted with a 
single line. I never heard such speakers. 





* It will be seen that Mr. Marmoset writes as if The Tapeworm had already been 
represented to “a brilliant and overflowing audience,” 
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“Mr, William Pitt plays too much like a proprietor: he is always 
looking up as if * counting the galleries.’ 

“} ous now to return my most sincere—most usapelifed, ks to 
gentlemen who, true to their ements, have withs the and 
unmanly temptations of unprincipled rivals. 

“My thanks, then, are especially due to Mr. Dennis Collins—not 
only for the magnanimity with which he spurned the offers of a hostile 
manager, but for the quiet humour with which he dealt his harmless 
sarcasms about him ; for the agility with which he danced his hornpipe 
(I was proud to hear the applause of Mr. T. P. Cooke—it was hearty, 
generous) ; and, indeed, for the sweet cheerfulness with which he per- 
formed all his arduous duties. 

“There are other gentlemen (Seventy-two and Seventy-three)— 
whose names out of respect, to their extreme modesty, I suppress— 
to whom I am bound in everlasting gratitude. Every machination was 
employed to deprive me of the services of those gentlemen; but they 
magnanimously spurned every offer in favour of the highest bidder. 

“To another gentleman, a distinguished inhabitant of the ‘Chamber 
of Horrors,’ I am especially indebted. Every manager was on tiptoe 
to receive him ; but he had given his word—and he could give no more. 

“To the ‘talented? Madame Tussaud, and her no less ‘talented’ 
sons, for their extraordinary and unusual courtesy in not ‘ suspending 
the free list,’ in consequence of ‘ the great attraction’ of the last comer 
(number three) in the ‘ Chamber of Horrors,’— 

“In fine, to everybody concerned or not concerned in the repre- 
sentation of The Terrific Tapeworm, I beg to express the highest, the 
deepest, the broadest, and the largest sense of my esteem and my 
respect. 

“ Bowl and Dagger Cottage. “G. M.” 





We look with inexpressible anxiety for the MS. itself; as it is evident 
from the above that the drama contains an extraordinary variety of 
parts, we are impatient to enjoy the happy art of the writer who has so 
cunningly introduced them, and bound them in one common interest 
by the peculiar originality of his fable. 

Awaiting this, we scize the opportunity of stating, on our own ac- 
count, that—in consequence of a great loss of property, and therefore 
of rank in life (having been a large shareholder and principal director 
with two or three eminent sheriff’s officers in the late Aerostation Com- 
pany)—we superintend the birth of books of any size and on any sub- 
ject. We therefore beg to assure the literary nobility, gentry, and public 
in qreem\, that we continue to dot 7’s and cross ?’s on the lowest terms, 
and with the greatest possible dispatch. 

Please to direct (post-paid) “H. B., Esq., Red Herring Alley, 
Moorfields.” 
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THE LIVES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





III. Rosinson, wHo coup swim “ ANYWHERE.” 


Cuap. I. 


Havine disposed of Brown and Jones, our concluding duty is to 
narrate the history of the accomplished Robinson—of Robinson, who 
could swim “ anywhere over the river.”’ 

School-birch—dead twigs though it seems—buds and bears fruit. 
The child feels only the branches; but how often is the produce ashes 
in the mouth of manhood! Let us, however, turn to the words of the 
wise and meek-hearted Mr. Daniel Fenning, to the page of that im- 
mortal book, which, still green iu its twenty-thousandth edition, teaches 
sweet morality to tens of thousands of the present generation. 

* Now, Robinson,” (says Mr. Daniel Fenning—and we quote from 
the amended edition of 1837) “ could swim very well; and thought as 
Brown and Jones were whipt, because they could not swim, that he 
should escape. 

“** Well, Robinson,’ said the master, ‘ can you swim ?” 

*“ ¢ Yes, Sir,’ said he (very boldly) * anywhere over the river.’ 

*** You can swim, you say ?” 

“6 Yes, Sir.’ 

“«* Then pray, Sir, if you can swim so well, what business had you in 
the water, when you should have been at school? You don’t want to 
learn to swim, you say? It is plain, then, you go in for idleness’ sake. 
Take him up—take him up,’ said he.” 

Robinson “ could swim anywhere ;” he was therefore to remain con- 
tent with the knowledge of his ability. Why should he ever exercise a 
power once perfectly acquired ? 

Despite the discipline of his master, Robinson left school with an 
enviable reputation. Whoso clever as Jack Robinson ? Though he 
carried off no prize-medal, his schoolfellows protested, that had he so 
minded, he might have secured every distinction. He would, with 
careless ease, give many a secret lift in Greek and mathematics to plod- 
ding dullness, that, by his means, would start off with the contested 
glory. 

“Why, Robinson,” a schoolboy friend would say, “ why didn’t you 
get the prize yourself? You know you might if you had liked.” 

“TI know that,’ Robinson would answer, “ I know that;” and 
throughout life Robinson rested satisfied with the barren knowledge. 
To be once able to do a thing to perfection, were with Robinson a suffi- 
cient reason for never again attempting it. 

Our hero grew up a handsome, free-hearted lad. Esteemed by the 
men, and admired by the women, Jack Robinson was everywhere at 
home; and oh! the fortune, the worldly distinction that grave, wise 
folks would predict for Jack Robinson. 

Peter Creeply was one of many cousins to Jack. ‘* He was a poor 
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mouse of a fellow, and would live and die in a So ter = wise- 
acres of Peter Creeply. There was scarcely a month’s difference 
in thir tancccahen both Jack and Peter, in their one-and-twentieth 

ear, were guests of their uncle, Squire Chaffton, whose superficial 

nowledge of human nature was, in the opinion of his most intimate 
friends, more than remedied by his exquisite taste in horse-flesh—if he 
had studied little of men, he had pondered much on fillies. How ve 
different was squire Chaffton, the oracle of the stables, to Giaffir Chaff- 
ton, his brother, the profound orientalist—the man of many eastern 
tongues. 

Squire Chaffton had, at a high price, secured a pure Arabian, The 
creature was shipped to England, with an attested pedigree, which 

roved the animal to be descended from the favourite horse of “ good 

aroun Alraschid.”? This superb creature the Squire destined as a 
birth-day present to his only daughter, who, after the stud, came in for 
all her father’s affection. The filly was a present for a queen—there 
was not such another in the whole kingdom, The filly, however, had 
one frailty: its blood was as pure as the blood of the Ptolemies—its 
shape was faultless; with wings at its back, it would have beaten Pe- 
gasus; St. George must have sat such a horse when he speared the 
dragon, Yet, with all the virtues of birth and beauty, the filly had the 
trifling disadvantage of a wild and wayward temper. To attempt to 
break it, was to endeavour to tie up a fire. The eldest groom shook his 
head, looking hopeless looks at the beautiful Arabian. 

“ Great pity, Sir—as we used to say of the Marchioness—great pity, 
Sir, that good looks and good manners don’t always go together.” 

Thus spoke Bob Spurling, in a melancholy tone, staring at the filly, 
and then at the Squire, 

“ She’s very handsome, Bob,’ said the Squire, still rapt with his 
purchase, 

* Just what the Marquis used to say, Sir, when he paid the jeweller’s 
bill. Very handsome, Sir, but such a price!” 

** She’s thorough-bred—all blood,’’ exclaimed the Squire. 

** All blood, Sir, and a little brimstone,—just like the Marchioness,” 
observed that eminent groom, Mr. Robert Spurling. 

a! Cost me a bank of money, Bob,” cried the Squire. “ A lovely 
thing !”” 

* I'd let her out to sign-painters, Sir—she’s too handsome to ride,” 
remarked the satirical Spurling. 

* Don’t you think it possible to break her, Bob ?’’ asked the Squire, 
despondingly. 

* Why, look you here, Sir; when an animal has what I call original 
vice—that is, Sir, vice it can’t help—it’s no use doing nothing with it. 
Breaking’s no good—we can only pity it; and that’s exactly what I once 
said of the Marchioness,”’ 

** Marchioness, psha! [I tell you the filly cost me a thousand pounds.” 

“ Never be worth her beans,” answered the groom; “ no more was 
the——” 

“ She shal/ be broken,” exclaimed the Squire, with vehemence ; “ so 
talk no more about it.”’ 

* Well, Sir, it all depends upon whom you want her for—there’s a 
good many folks we wouldn’t mind risking upon her.” 
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* Want her for?—why for Lucy. Who do you think I bought her 


for ?”” 

* What ! for your Miss Lucy, Sir? Ha, Squire, it would be entirely 
child-murder,”’ said Bob Spurling, very gravely, and walked away. 

Lucy Chaffton was a pretty, delicate girl of eighteen, who had quietly 
fallen in love with the gay, good-tempered, clever Robinson—he all the 
while as ignorant of the matter as the Arabian filly itself. “ Pretty 
creature—very pretty creature,” Robinson would say, and sometimes 
add, ‘‘make a man very happy, that girl—yes, nice, modest, quiet 
thing—make a man very happy.’? Though when Robinson said this 
he had little suspicion that he himself was the man Lucy would have 
chosen above all others with whom to have shared happiness. “ A sweet 
little creature ! Egad! I’d ride round the world on an errand for her,”’ 
said Robinson, one day, as Lucy, having presented him with a purse of 
her own knitting, tripped, blushing and confused, from the garden to 
the house. Now this little incident took place about the same time that 
the squire and the groom were engaged in the above colloquy on the 
merits and the vices of the Arabian filly. 

** Well, Robert, what’s the news at the stables ?’’ asked Robinson of 
the groom, who had just quitted the dissatisfied Squire. 

“ Very bad, Sir; haven’t you seen the foreigner—the ’rabian—such 
a sweet thing, Sir?’’ said Robert. 

“ What's the matter with it—dead ?”? inquired Robinson. 

“Quite the contrary—got too much life, Sir, as my master used to 
say of the Marchioness ’”—Robert availing himself of every possible 
opportunity to speak of the noble family whose wages he had once 
received. 

** What’s her vice ?”’ asked Robinson, 

“ Why, Sir, this is it—as long as you keep a bit out of her mouth, or 
a hand from her back, she is the loveliest thing—I will say it, whether 
standing, lying, trotting, galloping, or only at the rack—she is the 
loveliest thing as ever wore a tail, For a wild un nothin’ can beat her.” 

“Who rides her ?”’ asked Robinson. 

“Who! That’s it, Sir—nothin’ but the flies have ever kept a minute 
on her,” answered Spurling. 

“Oh, indeed! Well, I’ve a month on my hands, I must have a look 
at her;”? and Robinson turned carelessly away, and strolled towards 
the stables. 

“ You can’t think, Peter,”’ said the Squire, “ how much that filly 
grieves me, Such a beautiful animal—such a figure—and yet so 
vicious.”” 

“Ha! uncle,” replied Peter, demurely, “how often do we see the 
same thing with men and women.” 

“That's of less consequence, Peter ; but with our Arabian filly, that 
has cost so much—it’s shocking,” moaned the Squire. 

“* Are there no hopes of her ?”’ asked Peter, 

“None, the jade! I tell you what, Peter—I bought her for Lucy— 
cost.me a world of money—I tell you what, Peter, I’ll try your spirit 
now: break the filly and have her,’’ said Chaffton—* I’m tired of her.” 

Peter Creeply would have been delighted with the gift, if not bur- 
thened with the dangerous proviso. ‘“ You see, uncle—I—the fact is, 
I—I am an only son, as you know, and if anything were to happen to 
me—I ” 2n2 
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“Then you won't mount the filly? You won't have her? Come, 
yes or no,”’ cried the Squire, dogged y: 

** Yes, uncle, yes,’’ exclaimed Peter Creeply ; and then he felt death- 
sick at his sudden imprudence. It would have been a great loss to give 
up the filly, and yet, if he should break his neck ! 

“ Saddle the filly,” was the order of the Squire, who had walked to 
the stables; Peter following him, as if with naked feet he walked on 
broken glass. 

“ For Mr. Creeply, Sir?” asked a stable-boy. 

“ Ye—es,”” answered Peter Creeply, and he shivered. At the 
moment the filly was led, bridled and saddled, from the stable Robinson 
came up. 

** Will you ride her—eh, Jack ?’’ asked the Squire. 

“ Ha, Jack !?-and Peter spied hope—* will you back her?” 

* Not I,” said Jack Robinson—not I, indeed !”’ 

** Well, I thought he had more spirit than Peter,” muttered the 
Squire ; and Creeply, trembling from head to heel, mounted the filly, 
Robinson standing at her head and patting her. “ He sits her remark- 
ably well,’’ thought the Squire—“very well.”” And although the mare 
plunged a little, Peter, to his own astonishment, easily mastered her. 
“ Bravo, Peter! There now, if you ride her ten miles out and in 
without a throw, she’s yours, Peter.” And Creeply rode away, and in 
less than two hours was home again, having, as he said, made the filly 
quiet as a lamb. 

“ Well, then,” said the Squire, “she’s yours, Peter—you’ve tamed 
her, and take her.”’ 

“ No, Sir, no: do not think I ventured for myself—no, Sir, ‘twas for 
Lucy,” and the young lady being present, as Peter rode to the door, he 
leapt from the saddle, and with all the grace he was master of, in a 
moment, placed the bridle on her unwilling arm. 

“A lad of true spirit—a fine fellow,’’ thought Chaffton ; and then 
aloud to the fortunate equestrian, “ Peter, you sha’n’t lose by the gift, 
depend on’t.”’ 

** You have a beautiful present, Lucy,’’ said Robinson. 

“Yes; Mr. Creeply is—is very kind,’? and Lucy made a slight 
curtsey, and hurried into the house. 

“A charming girl!’ sighed Robinson ; “but it’s no use to grieve at 
it-——yes, Peter’s a lucky fellow !” 

“He shall have her—Peter’s the man for Lucy,’’ determined the 
Squire ; and that very evening wrote a letter to Mrs. Creeply, proposing 
the match, instantly leapt at by the provident widow. 

“ In three weeks Peter will be of age; he shall be married on the 
very day.”’ 

The Squire was peremptory—poor Lucy was timid—Jack Robinson 
was melancholy and silent; a week before the ceremony feigned an 
excuse for his absence—an excuse readily accepted by the Squire—and 
in three weeks Lucy Chaffton became Mrs, Peter Creeply. 

About two months after the marriage, Robinson was compelled by a 
family matter to visit the Squire, who, the next day, proposed a ride. 
“*Come,”’ said the old man, “ you shall see Lucy on Fatima—she’s 
tame and docile as a spaniel.’’ 


The horses were ordered to be saddled ; the beautiful Arabian, Fatima, 
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was led to the door. Peter Creeply was about to help his lady to her 
horse, when Robinson cried out—“ Stop, Peter! I’d forgotten to tell 
ou, Lucy needn’t take the trouble to climb up. Here, Fat ’?—and 
binson patted the animal, that with its head and neck returned the 
caress,— down, down ;” and the filly bent, obedient, as a camel, to re- 
ceive its load. 

* Why—eh—Jack, who taught her that trick ?” asked the astonished 
Squire. 

“ She’s a good, gentle thing, and can be made to do anything,” an- 
swered Robinson. 

* Well, but what did you know of ——” 

“Oh! after two or three mornings, Fatima and I were very good 
friends,”’ and again Robinson patted the filly, that again acknowledged 
his hand, whilst Lucy hastily held the veil that the wind was blowing 
over her hat, close to her face. 

* What! you don’t mean to say, Jack, that you ever rode Fatima ?”’ 

* Yes, Sir, he did, but he bound me in honour never to tell you ; but 
now, as how Mr. Robinson’s half-owned it himself ” and Bob 
Spurling was proceeding, when he was checked by the Squire. 

“ Then, you rode her before Peter took her in hand ?”? asked Chaffton. 

“ How very odd that was!” said Peter, “and that I should never 
have known it !” 

“ Why, then,” said the Squire, a little recovered from his astonish- 
ment, as he rode by the side of our hero; “why, then, Jack, you 
yourself might, if you had liked, possessed the filly.” 

“ I know that, uncle—I know that,” said Jack Robinson. 

** Do you see that, Dick?” said Robert Spurling to a helper of the 
stables, and pointing to the party as they turned the lane; “‘ do you see 
that? Now, that’s what I reg’larly call a pictur o’ life.” 

“ ‘What’s the matter, Bob ?” asked the helper. 

“ Matter,” said Robert Spurling with a sigh; “ha! Dick in this 
world, it isn’t him as breaks the horse, as is always doomed to win the 
plate.” 








Cuap. Il. 


It was still the tantalizing fortune of Jack Robinson to secure the 
praise of everybody, his cousins the Creeplys, by some chance or other, 
always obtaining the solid pudding. Ere Jack was thirty, he was an 
universal favourite, and not worth sixpence—whilst his cousins obtained 
only that sort of respect to be purchased with ready money; but hav- 
ing the wherewithal to buy, the market was never found deficient. Men 
buttoned up their pockets, and declared Robinson to be the best of 
fellows. It was very odd, though, that with all his talents, with all his 
spirit, he seemed merely to lounge in the footpath of life, whilst the 
Creeplys made their regular journeys to the Bank. Jack made 
capital jests the while, but the Creeplys made what the dull multitude 
agree to consider a much better thing. 

“Ha! Jack,” said Mr, Giaffir Creeply, “if you had but followed the 
Persian proverb, that says——”’ 

“« True, Sir ; no doubt—but as I don’t read Persian,” replied Ro- 
binson, “and as I moreover hate proverbs, and think them mere coun- 
ters for simpletons to play with——”” 
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“ Simpletons, Mr. Robinson! A dozen proverbs, Sir, may contain 
the wisdom of a life,’ answered Mr. Giaffir Creeply. 

“ Yes, Sir; but then, like the superb set of fish that my aunt brings 
out at loo, though the workmanship be very costly, the application may 
be very foolish.” 

“ Ha! Jack—if you would but study Persian, you don’t know the 
jewels that are locked up in it. If you could but understand the divine 
Saadi!”’ 

‘Hat humph! Well, I’m told he’s worth looking into, I'll see 
about it, uncle,”’ and ere Jack slept he had resolved to set himself vi- 
gorously to work upon the task. In a couple of years, Rebinson could 
have conversed on things in general with the Shah, in his own tongue. 
“ Hang this lingo!”’ cried Xerxes, the son of Giaffir Creeply, in a con- 
fidential hour, to Jack Robinson—*“ why won’t good wholesome English 
do for him? Would you think it, Jack, my prig of a father wants his 
epitaph in Persian ? The fact is, I’ve sworn to him for the last eighteen 
months, that I have been studying my head off at the cursed language 
—and I don’t know a word of it. As for writing the character, I could 
as soon make a cobweb. And yet it’s his whim to have his epitaph in 
Orientals ! Why the deuce won’t a good serviceable hic yacet do 
for him ?” 

“ An odd thing for you to write upon your living father !”’ said Ro- 
binson. 

* Odd! devilish odd! the fact is, I—yes—I have it, I shall tell 
him my feelings won’t let me,” said the filial Xerxes, who then mourn- 
fully added, “ that won’t do neither: if I refuse the Persian epitaph, 
he’ll make me write my letter for my next quarter’s allowance in his 
filthy eastern jargon.” 

** Now, the epitaph would be shorter,’’ observed Robinson. 

“* Yes—I—lI should very much prefer that,’ replied young Creeply, 
“ but, unfortunately, I can’t even do his epitaph. My dear Jack, you can’t 
direct me to any scoundrel who knows the language, eh ? ’cause, by 
gad! the old fellow must have it somehow,’’ and Xerxes, with his guld- 
mounted stick, emphatically rapped his boot. 

* What can be said of him, eh?” inquired Robinson. 

“ Oh! short—short, but sugary: just to touch upon the virtues that 

ple who can afford a tombstone always have. But, who—who’s todo 
ut, Jack ?”? asked Xerxes, with much anxiety. 

“ I'll have it done for you,’’ said Robinson,—“ I know a poor devil 
of a fellow, who'll be at my lodgings after dinner; I'll give him the 
chief points, and as I shall be at uncle’s in the evening, I’ll bring it 
with me.” 

“ Well! everybody says it, and I do think it—you are the best of 
fellows. Pity you haven’t money—shame you arn’t rich ; but you are” 
a fellow for all that. Don’t fail, now. Mind; let all the house- 
hold virtues—the faithful husband—‘ loving father,’ ‘ tried friend,’ and 
all that, be nicely mulled up with a little eastern spice,” said Xerxes 
Creeply, speaking of his father’s epitaph, as if he were ordering a cup 
of sack of a drawer. 

Robinson was true to his promise. In the evening he presented 
himself at the house of his uncle, who had that day accomplished his 
sixtieth year ; and being a hule, hearty man, amused hi by playing 
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off the small stoic, by requiring his son, on that day above all others, to 
write the paternal epitaph. Mr. Creeply was one of those philosophers 
who despise death so heartily, that they take eve oppurtunity of tieo- 
testing their contempt of it. “It was a proper thing,” he would say, 
“for a man to walk through this world, with his coffin perpetually in 
his eye. Every man should have his epitaph over his mantel-piece ; 
if it touched upon good qualities he did not possess, the satire might 
shame him into them.” 

“ Only, my dear Giaffir,” observed Mrs. Creeply, “ as you insist upon 
having yours in an eastern tongue, nobody but yourself can tell whether 

ou’ll be shamed or not.” 

“ Depend upon me, dear Madam, for a severe translation,” said Mr. 
Shaster, a celebrated orientalist, and friend of the family. 

“ Jack—Jack,” said young Xerxes, in a whisper to Robinson, “ is 
it done ?” 

“ Here it is,’ replied Robinson, giving a paper behind him to young 
Creeply. 

“I “aay, Jack, no tricks, now?” said Xerxes, advancing 4 little, 
and looking suspiciously at his cousin. 

** Honour,” said Robinson, “it’s an epitaph for a man of twenty 
thousand a-year.”’ 

“ But wherewhere is the document ?”? asked Mr. Shaster. “ Have 
you done it, Xerxes? For I can tell you, more depends upon it than you 
think.” 

Young Creeply, with an assured air, presented the paper to his 
father, who shook him by the hand. His mother smiled, and one youn 
lady, an eastern heiress, declared to her next friend that “ Xerxes h 
quite the look of a profound scholar.” 

Everybody, save Jack Robinson, seemed to think it a serious moment ; 
but we regret to state that our hero, possibly because he was already 
acquainted with the contents of the paper, instead of listening to them, 
gave his entire attention toa pet spaniel, which, for all the pride of its 
blood and birth, he insisted upon teaching “to beg;” and what is 
most strange, had the dog been of the lowest plebeian origin, it could not 
have shown itself a more ready-witted scholar. 

“ Perhaps, Shaster, you will glance your eye over it for errots, and 
then favour the ladies with a transldtion ?”” said Mr. Giaffir rome 9 

The orientalist took the document, perused it to himself, and then, to 
the delight of Xerxes, smiled upon him, and said, “* Very well, indeed.” 

“* I’m charmed to hear it—charmed to hear it—a boy, Xerxes— 
wo excellent boy!’ exclaimed the father. “ Now, Shaster, the trans- 

ation.”” 
, Mr. Shaster coughed thrice, and then proceeded to translate Persian 
into English :— 

“* In memory of Giaffir Creeply, who——’” 

“I beg your pardon, Shaster, but you say Giaffir — simply— 
has the boy omitted the ‘ F.A.S. ?’ ” inquired the philosopher. “ Never 
mind—it can be added when engrossed.” 

Shaster proceeded—* ‘Who fell asleep on them’ 

“ Only ‘ asleep !?’? exclaimed Mrs. Creeply. 
on That, Madam,” said Shaster, “is an oriental synonym for * who 

? 
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“TI see—I beg your pardon,”’ replied the satisfied wife. “ Quite 
correct. * Who died” And then of course there is a blank.” 

“Let us hope, Madam, a very long blank,” added Shaster, who 
continued the epitaph. “* He was faithful to his spouse, as the bulbul 
to the rose.’”” 

At this, Mrs. Creeply shifted herself in her chair, leoked direct at her 
husband, who had accidentally turned his head quite another way. Mrs. 
Creeply coughed. 

“* He was faithful to his——’ Shaster was about to repeat, when 
Mrs. Creeply abruptly observed— 

* You’ve read that once.” 

Shaster bowed, and proceeded. “ * His friendship was like the Nile’ 
—its source not yet come at,’’ muttered the reader. 

** Doesn’t the Nile abound with alligators ?”’ asked an innocent young 
lady. 

© Yes, child,” replied Shaster; “but that can’t be the simile. Can 
it, Xerxes ?” 

“ No—no, Sir,’’ replied young Creeply, fearful of the erratic spirit of 
Robinson. 

** You bad better read on,’’ observed Giaffir Creeply, with some 
coldness. 

Shaster obeyed. ‘“‘* His friendship was like the Nile. It teemed 
with ee gis to all men, yet took no account of them,’”’ Shaster 
looked straight at old Creeply, who, with enviable presence of mind, re- 
marked, “ very prettily turned—very poetical.’? ‘The reader continued. 
*“* * His children grew like palm-trees.’ ” 

** Walnut-trees would have been better,” mumbled Xerxes, shrugging 
his shoulders at boyish recollections. 

“* Goodly and fruitful. The grave of the just is as a coffer of spices. 
Such is the grave of Giaffir.’”’ 

“ Plenty of cayenne there,” thought young Creeply, who endea- 
voured to cast a Rutiestinn look at Jack Robinson, at the time giving 
his undivided attention to Fairy, patiently seated upon its haunches, 
and winking resignedly in the face of its instructor. 

“ Beautiful,’ “ beautiful,” murmured every body, “ and so true,” 
added more than one benevolent person. 

“ Very beautiful,’ said Mr. Creeply, sen., approaching the corner 
where Robinson, rapt in his employments, sat. ‘* Capitally done.” 

* Yes,” cried Jack, thoughtless of the epitaph, and all his mind given 
to Fairy, “ begs like a Christian, doesn’t she?” 

“« Mr. Robinson!” exclaimed Giaflir Creeply, in a loud voice. 

“* Hallo!’ answered Jack Robinson ; “ what’s the matter ?”’ 

* I did think, Sir, though 1 never counted extravagantly upon your 
affection—your respect, I mean—I did think that on my birthday, and 
on so solemn an occasion as—yes, I did think that I might have come 
in for at least a share of your attention, with a dog.” 

“To be sure, why not ?”’ asked the ingenuous Robinson, 

“ When my epitaph was read, Sir—yes, my epitaph—and none of 
us, Nv, not even the gounsest and the healthiest know how soon they 
may require it, Mr. Robinson,”’ and Giaffir became’ almost pathetic. 

“ Well, what have I done? I promised to teach Fairy to beg, and 
—and how did you know, uncle, that I couldn’t do that and pay every 
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attention to your epitaph, too?” inquired Jack. “ Greatest respect for 
‘ou in the world, uncle,” said Jack, at the same time menacing with 
bis forefinger the mendicant spaniel still erect upon the table. 

The stoical Giaffir Creeply made no reply; but, glancing at the ob- 
ject of Jack’s attention, he caught the spaniel by the neck, and flung it 
to a distant end of the room. Mrs. Creeply and her eldest daughter 
screamed and ran to the yelping pet, whilst Mr. Creeply looked at Jack 
Robinson’s neck, as if it would have afforded him a peculiar gratification 
to send its owner after his suffering pupil. 

“ I’m ashamed of you, Mr. Creeply,” cried Giaffir’s wife, with Fairy 
in her arms. 

“ T couldn’t have thought it of you, pa,’’ said Giaffir’s eldest daughter. 
“ T’m sure it wasn’t her fault.” 

“ But persons—persons without talent or application,” and Mr. 
Creeply tried to look through Jack Robinson, “ delight to interrupt the 
nia: of genius. Look here, Sir—look here!” and Creeply exhi- 
bited the epitaph in Persian. | 

“ Ha!” and Jack Robinson took the paper, all eyes attracted by the 
coolness of his manner. “ Ha! very pretty!” 

“ No doubt,” replied old Creeply, with withering sarcasm, “ if you 
could read it.” 

“Two or three characters here not perfectly finished ;’? and, to the 
astonishment of his uncle and Shaster, Jack took a pen, and made the 
necessary additions. 

“Oh! what—you do know the character ?”’ observed Creeply. 

“Think I do: good night, uncle—good night, aunt: mind—don’t 
let Fairy have her biscuit till she asks properly for it,” and without 
more words, Jack Robinson left the house of uncle Creeply never more 
to return to it. 

“ He has no soul to comprehend the beauties of such a composition,” 
said Miss Tamarisk, the oriental heiress, afterwards married to Xerxes 
Creeply, her father’s consent being obtained by the young man’s repu- 
tation for Persian. Nay, more; had he so pleased, Xerxes might have 
held a very important situation in an embassy to Ispahan, at the re- 
commendation of Mr. Shaster, who spoke of him as a person peculiarly 
fitted for the honour by his knowledge of the language with his poetical 
power in the use of it. 

It was very strange, however, that Xerxes obstinately refused to 
search out the hidden beauties of the strains of Saadi; it was—as Mr. 
Giaffir Creeply would frequently say—quite unaccountable. As for 
Jack Robinson, it was plain he knew nothing more than the cha- 
racter; or he would have answered the letter written in Persian to him 
by his forgiving uncle, touched as he was by the rumour of his nephew’s 
desperate fortune. 

That letter found Jack in an obscure nook of a lodging. He read it— 
flung it down. “ Why should I trouble myself to please his whims? 
I could abuse him, if I would, in the slang of a Persian water-carrier : 
but d—n Persian—I’}! give it him in good English ;” and Jack’s Eng- 
lish answer to the oriental missive closed the correspondence between 
himself and uncle. 

“ I knew—I knew all he did was a flourish! Correct the character, 
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indeed |”? cried Giaffir Creeply ; “ but no matter; never again does he 
cross my threshold.” 

- ee his wife, “ you never imtend to 

that a >? 

“ "Twill beautifully written on parchment—after the castern 
fashion,” answered Giaffir. 

“ What! with all that fulsome praise?’ asked Mrs. Creeply. 

“ T see nothing fulsome in it,’’ replied her stoical mate. 

“ Well—thank Heaven !—if you intend to hang it on your walls, 
nobody but yourself can read it.” 

“ Yes, Madam, but I am not one of those who like to keep know- 
ledge to myself—I shall subjoin a translation to it.” 

“ Mr. Giaffir Creeply, I am sorry I must say—you are a fool.” 

“ Mrs. Giaffir Creeply, it occasions me very much distress to reflect 
that you are the fool’s wife.” 

On the day that Jack Robinson was warned from his unpaid lodging, 
the epitaph (without the translation), duly emblazoned, ornamented the 
dining-room of Giaffir Creeply. 


Cuap. III. 


Jack was blessed with a great number of relatives; all ¢asy with the 
world and with themselves. It was, therefore, not to be wondered at, 
that Jack Robinson was looked upon as a scape-grace by the respectable 
persons of his own blood. Everybody, save his aunt Priscilla, gave him 
up. “ Poor lad!” the maiden would charitably exclaim, “ poor lad! 
he’s wild—but he means well.” 

“ Means well! Why doesn’t he go abroad, and not disgrace us?’ 
asked aunt Deborah. “ I’m told that the fellow really wants a dmner.”’ 

“ He might, if he will be such a libertine, spare the family and con- 
ceal his name,” said aunt Bridget, who, sensitive as she was, might 
have endured the anonymous starvation of her nephew. 

“ And he might have done so well, too!’ cried aunt Deborah. “ Look 
—only look at Peter and Xerxes,” for ever and anon the prosperity of 
his two respectable cousins was flung in the hungry teeth of Jack 
Robinson. “ You may do as you like, but I shall not go to Twicken- 
ham if Jack’s of the party.”” Such was the determination of aunt De- 
borah. ‘That severe spinster, however, suffered herself to be mollified 
into consent, and Robinson was permitted to mingle among a dozen of 
his aunts, uncles, and cousins in an aquatic excufsion up the Thames, 
to visit Mr. Pope’s villa. 

The day was beautiful—even Deborah was in tolerably good temper 
—and everything promised a most delightful excursion. 

* John, you know ‘ Pope’s Essay on Man.’ If you would but recite 
some of it—I recollect you spoke it once at the holidays.” 

“ I know I did, aunt ; once is enough, isn’t it?” asked Jack of aunt 
Priscilla; and he turned to talk to a blue-eyed cousin, until that day 
unnoticed by our hero. 

“* You are very gallant, Mr. Robinson,”’ observed aunt Priscilla, with 
wounded dignity, taking out a very handsome gold bex. 

“ Bless me! Miss Robinson,” said a new female friend, “ that’s a 
beautiful box.” 
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“ Hush, child!” cried Priscilla, and then in a still lower voice, and 
with little preface, the elderly maiden proceeded to tell the history of the 
treasure. “ Ha! my dear—you can’t think how I value this box. It 
was given to me—but no matter for names—we were to have been 
married, child, but before that could happen, he died, dear youth ! upon 
the bed of glory.” 

“ Dreadful disappointment !” said the sympathizing listener. 

“ Yes, my dear; he gave it me when we parted, and placing it in 
my hand, he said—ha!” and aunt Priscilla shrieked loud enough to 
raise father Thames from the bottom. 

“ What ’s the matter?” was the general shout. 

“ My box—my box!” screamed aunt Priscilla, and wrung her empty 
hands above the river. The truth is, aunt Debo was the 
heaviest of a very heavy family—was seated next to Priscilla, and turn- 
ing suddenly round, her arm striking the hand of the possessor of the 
box, at that time more intent upon its history than its preservation, 
jerked the valuable love-gift into the water. 

“‘ What ’s to be done?” cried every uncle, every aunt, and every 
cousin, save aunt Priscilla, who was speechless, and cousin Jack, who 
whistled. 

“ John—John Robinson—you—you can dive?” exclaimed Deborah, 
very significantly. 

“ Better drag for it,”’ said Robinson, with, as all the aunts declared, 
“ the most brutal unconcern.” 

“* But—you know, Mr. Robinson, that you are a very expert swimmer. 
I'm sure you can get the box,”’ cried aunt Bridget. 

“*°Tisn’t worth a guinea,” said Robinson. 

“ Don’t talk to me of its worth, Sir!” exclaimed aunt Priscilla, with 
considerable indignation ; and then, throwing her arms round the neck 
of her friend, she sobbed—* I had rather lost half I’m possessed of.” 

Aunt Priscilla resolved to land, and to offer any reward for the re- 
covery of her property. Peter Creeply, who was of the party, 
that his aunt would leave the business entirely to him—he would forfeit 
her love for ever, if he did not bring her back the box. The lady, com- 
forted by the confident manner of her nephew, blessed him, and bade 
him use his best discretion. The party landed, when Jack Robinson 
fell in with a couple of town friends, and—the vivacity of his own party 
being extinguished, everybody looking sorrowful in compliment te the 
loss of Priscilla—he resolved to dine with his new companions. “ 1} 
should only be in your way,” said Jack, as he walked up, “ for, u 
my word, try as hard as I can, I can’t weep for a snuff-box ; and it’s 
a pity to spoil company, when everybody else is of one mind. I say, 
Peter, do you hear nothing? Hark !”’ 

“ Hark, Mr. Robinson! To what?” 

“ There, again,” said Jack Robinson; “ the fishes! how they do 
sneeze to be sure!” Thus spoke Jack, to the great disgust of many of 
his dearest relatives, and lounged off between his London comrades, to 
take, as had been stipulated, “ a reasonable glass.” 

There are, doubtless, critical stages in the life of man and woman 
when any undue agitation of the spirits may have the most fatal effects 
on the tenement of clay. We will not positively assert that it is so, but 
trust that the choleric will, for their own sake, if not out of regard to 
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the quiet of others, believe it to be very possible. Now, whether the 
temporary loss of Miss Priscilla’s box—for we may at once state that it 
was in a few hours restored to her—chained as that box was to the 
dearest fibres of her heart, and then, by vielent disruption, cast away— 
opened wounds, not well healed, and never again to close—or whether 
her time was nearly done, and the separation of the gold snuff-box had 
nothing whatever to do with the tragedy that followed —we leave to higher 
wits to decide. It is, however, a part of our task to inform the peader 
that aunt Priscilla sickened, and in one month after her trip to Twicken- 
ham died. 

“ You must get something, now, Jack; you were her favourite,” 
said young Corkton, a bottle friend of Jack’s. 

* Poor old girl!” said Jack. ‘I thinkshe was the only one of them 
who cared about me. And I didn’t use her well—I wasn’t as attentive 
as I might have been. Poor old Priscilla!” 

“ Death must come, Jack. He’s an ugly fellow, to be sure, but 
when the skull and cross-bones are well gilt, they’re not so bad. I 
suppose, now, you'll keep your hunters and pack? Egad! you’re a 
lucky fellow—there’s such a bargain in the way of hounds.” 

“ We shall see, Tom,” said Robinson; who in due time was sum- 
moned to the funeral: and the ceremony over, to the reading of aunt 
Priscilla’s will. Jack Robinson found himself down for ten thousand 

younds. “ Excellent aunt!” ejaculated Robinson, about to weep at the 
venevolence of the deceased, when he was desired to attend to the read- 
ing of a codicil, that transferred the ten thousand pounds to John 
Robinson, to “ my beloved nephew Peter Creeply, together with my 
gold snuff-box, in token of his courageous recovery of the same.”’ 

“So, Peter,’’ said Jack Robinson, meeting him a week afterwards, 
“so, Peter, | wish you joy of your fortune—didn’t know you could 
swim. "T'was all my own fault; you attended to the wishes of the old 
lady, and I—well, I deserve my -~ But I didn’t know you could 
dive !”” 

“ Dive, Jack! not I; dive! not a bit of it.” 

*“ Why, doesn’t the will say as much? ‘Courageous conduct’—how 
did you get the box? For my part, you know, I went away with Corkton 
and Springley, and we got so drunk! But how did it happen?” 

“* 1] think—for she wasn’t quite herself, poor woman—that my dear 
aunt believed I had risked my life to fish up her box. NotI, Jack, 
depend on’t,”’ and Peter, assured of the ten thousand pounds, could 
afford to be candid. ‘‘ The truth is, it struck me that it was possible, 
when the tide went down, that the box might be found in the mud. So 
keeping my thoughts to myself, and persuading my aunt to depend en- 
tirely upon me—ha! ha!—whilst you were with Corkton and Springley, 
I went at night and sat on the bank of the river.” 

* T see—and while, like a fool, I was laughing and swallowing wine—” 

** | was watching the going down of the tide,’? answered Peter, and 
he grinned at the recollection of his cunning. 

* Well, I was a fool,’ exclaimed Jack Robinson—“ I was a fool! I 
could have dived and brought up the box; I was a fool!” 

Pity it is that those fitted to seize a treasure from any depth should 
leave it unregarded, a prize for the patient lookers out who can do 
nothing more than watch the “ going down of the tide,” 
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Cuap., IV, 


Jack Robinson was now without a friend. It was not enough that 
he had forfeited the intended legacy of aunt Priscilla, but he lost with 
the ten thousand pounds the little credit he had with his relations ; whilst 
Peter Creeply, from the moment the tenor of the maiden’s will was 
known, rose in the estimation of all the world. There never was such 
a graceless good-fur-nothing as Jack Robinson! There could not be a 
finer gentleman or a better man than Peter Creeply. 

Poor Robinson, the victim of early impressions, capable of doing 
twenty things better than seven-tenths of his fellows, did nothing for that 
very reason. He sank in reputation, health, and spirits; and at forty, 
behold Jack Robinson in a garret, when, with the fair use of his talents 
and moderate fortune to back them, the same Jack Robinson might have 
been the lord of a rich manor—the useful member for the borough. 

“Mr. Robinson, Mr. Robinson,”’ cried his landlady, stealing unheard 
by him into his wretched attic, where Jack sat, with his head in his 
hand, staring at an empty grate. 

“Oh! what’s the matter, Mrs. Carey ?”’ asked Robinson. 

** Do you know the very thing has happened that will suit you. You 
said, last Friday, you should like to get a school. Now, this morning, 
the parish schoolmaster died. A comfortablé place, sir, for them as 
likes the business: house, coals, candles, and I don’t know what salary,” 
said the landlady. 

“ T’ll see about it immediately, Mrs. Carey,” said Robinson, starting 
up and taking his hat. 

“Stay, Mr. Robinson; I tell you what has come into my head. 
There’s Mr. Quick, the whip-maker, a kind soul—my boy will show 
you where he lives—go to him, he’s overseer, vestryman, and a great 
person in the parish. Get his interest, and I’m bound for it you have 
the place. Here, Jemmy,’’ and Mrs. Carey desired her boy to see Mr. 
Robinson to Mr. Quick’s, the whip-maker. 

In a few minutes the child pointed out the door of the vestryman, and 
returned home. Robinson paused a moment, and was about to go into 
the shop, when a gentleman passed him, and was about to enter: their 
eyes met, and for a moment they stared at each other. 

“ Surely,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ your name is—is Robinson ?” 

“ And surely,” said Jack, ‘I see my old schoolfellow, Jones ?”” 

“How odd that we should meet after so many years,” said Jones. 
“ But come in, I lodge with Mr. Quick.” 

“ That’s strange! I had something to ask of him,” said Robinson. 

“* Out of town, and won’t return until to-morrow. Come in; stay, 
Jack, we shall be more comfortable at a coffee-house—come along,’”’ and 
the schoolfellows took their way to a neighbouring house, where Jones 
played the host. ‘ And how have you been, Jack? Though not rich 
yourself, you had an army of rich friends: I hope they’ve not left 
you poor, eh?”” and Jones unconsciously glanced at the whitened edges 
of Robinson’s coat. 

“ No—no—I ought to be rich—but I blame no one,” said Robinson, 
“ However, to my business—you can serve me, Jones.” 

“TI shall be delighted to do it, Robinson,’’ and Jones pledged his 
schoolfellow. ‘Come, drink; you shall have as much wine as you can 
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swim in. Ha! talking of swimming, have you ever met with Brown? 
Do you recollect the flogging our master—wonder if he’s dead yet—gave 
us three? Poor Smith! he’d have made a bright man! Pretty boy he 
was, you recollect—I see him now, just-as he was picked out of the 
water—poor Smith! But you say I can serve you—speak, my boy.” 

* Have you any interest with Mr, Quick?” asked Robinson. 

** Do any thing in the world for me,”’ answered Jones. 

“ T understand he has great influence in the vestry; the appointment 
of the new schoolmaster rests with that body, I—I’’—Robinson felt 
his cheeks creep with blushes—“ I think you can answer for my capa- 
bility—will you ask Mr. Quick to stir himself in my behalf? It is of 
consequence to me, Jones,” said Robinson stammeringly. 

Jones looked confused—thoughtful. He drew himself up to his 
schoolmate, and laid his hand on Robinson’s knee. ‘ My good fellow, 
for old times, I should be most happy to serve you—TI should indeed, 
John ; but the truth is, I never in all my life asked a favour of Quick, 
and as I never did ask, l—you see—I’’—and Jones, with dropped jaw, 
stared at Robinson. 

** Say no more—I beg your pardon,’ said Robinson, and he rose, 
and, incapable of self-control, rushed into the street, leaving Jones (who 
* couldn’t swim’’) bewildered and ashamed. 

The next day, Robinson called at Quick’s house, and learned that 
he had not yet arrived from the borough of , where he had a vote, 
which he had journeyed to give to Squire Brown, of Homepickle Hall. 
The election, however, was over, and the next day Mr. Quick would 
be at home. 

** Brown—-Squire Brown—of Homepickle Hall,” mused Robinson ; 
and as the member was confined by a political fit of the gout to London, 
Robinson resolved to wait upon him, for he recognized his old school- 
fellow in the new-made senator. “ It’s hard, indeed, if I don’t find 
him a little warmer than that nincompoop, Jones,” thought Robinson, 
as he knocked at the door, and prayed an audience of the squire. 

We pass the meeting of the schoolfellows—the protestations of service 
on the part of Brown. ‘* He would immediately see his friendly con- 
stituent, Quick, and secure the office of pedagogue for Jack Robinson; 
Jack might rely upon it.”’ 

Before the election came on, Robinson waited upon Mr. Quick, and 
communicated to him his hopes and pretensions. ‘ Mr. Brown, the 
member for » you know Mr. Brown ?”’ asked Robinson. 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Mr. Quick, “ very intimately !”’ 

** He promised to see you on the business—he has doubtless—”’ 

* Not at all—never seen him—never heard from him—very sorry, 
indeed,” interrupted Mr. Quick. 

** Good morning, sir—good morning,”’ cried Robinson, disgusted, sick 
at heart; and he hurried home to his miserable lodging, where he wrote 
a letter to the parliamentary member, upbraiding him, in scorching 
words, with his broken promise, 

The next morning, Mr. Brown’s footman brought back a missive from 
the senator, in which he “assured Mr. Robinson that he (Mr. B.) had 
not forgotten him; on the contrary, he (Mr. B.) had personally called 
at Mr. Quick’s house; and not finding him at home, had left his 
(Mr. B.’s) business with the little boy, which Mr. Brown considered to 
be * going quite far enough!’ ”’ 
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A week afterwards, the election took place. Robinson, in utter ho 
lessness, addressed the board, soliciting the appointment. The day 
after the election, Mrs. Carey, with unusua] smiles, informed her lodger 
that an old man from vestry had a letter for him. 

“ An old man?” asked Robinson, listlessly. 

** From the workhouse: poor man! he’s something of a scholar, and 
has seen better days.” 

“ A scholar! the workhouse’ and that will be my fate,’”? muttered 
Robinson, 

“ Here he comes, sir,” said Mrs. Carey, as she heard the old man 
shambling up the stairs. 

The man crawled into the garret. His back was bent as with a hun- 
dred years, and he spoke in hissing, whistling tones. ‘I’ve brought a 
letter—hem! hem!—a letter—from the vestry—hem! There’s good 
luck in it, I know—you’re elected schoolmaster,”’ 

The old man spoke truly. For once, a vestry had been won by litera- 
ture—the intelligent style of Robinson had secured his election, 
Robinson was to appear before the board the next day to receive his 
appointment. 

“‘[—I was a schoolmaster once myself,” said the old man. 

* You!” sighed Robinson, as he gazed upon the human wretchedness 
before him. 

“ Yes—I—I hope as I’ve brought you good news, you’ll give me 
something to drink—nune est bibendum—hem! hem!—I kept 
house at re 

“* Good God!’ exclaimed Robinson, “ you are’’—he said no more, 
but, holding one hand before his eyes, he with the other motioned to 
Mrs. Carey to lead away the old man, who was no other than “‘ Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson’s”’ flogging schoolmaster, The original cause of 
his fall was never made fully known, but it was whispered that the 
petagogue had been convicted of embezzling the pocket-money of his 
scholars, 

Robinson had compassed his wish. He could next day insure him- 
self a decent competence, At the hour the vestry met to confer the 
appointment, their chosen schoolmaster lay day-dreaming in his garret- 

His few remaining years were the years of a vagabond. 

Such is the life of Brown who “ couldn’t swim ;’’ of Jones who could 
S ete a little; and of the capable Robinson who could “ swim any- 
where.”’ 

He who was flogged for learning, lived and died a dunce; he who 
knew little, learned no more; and he who knew all things, had this 
precept scourged into his blood—to make use of none. 

“ Tue ‘BIRCH’ IS FATHER TO THE MAN!” 
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THE CONVERZASIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Barrister. The “ Letters of Charles Lamb.” These are the 
history of a quaint and peculiar mind. Lamb was formed by books, and 
those books formed bya generation which passed away two hundred years 
ago. Physically living in the midst of London in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he was intellectually living in the seventeenth. His associates 
were individuals of the same taste with himself, who vainly endeavoured 
to introduce the singularities of expression which were natural in their 
primitive day, but had now become utterly obsolete. What in the original 
was nature, in the imitators was soon discovered to be affectation. The 
eccentricity which consisted in phrase ceased to become popular as soon 
as it had become common. Such of its disciples as possessed ability 
sought reputation in other styles, and such of them as possessed none 
saw their little fame wither away even before they themselves followed 
the fate of other men and sunk into the grave. 


The Rector. Yet Lamb was of a better order. He was an innocent, 
child-like, and secluded creature. The son of a footman in the service 
of a Mr. Salt, one of the benchers of the Inner Temple, Lamb had some 
benefits of education notwithstanding: he obtained a presentation to 
Christ’s Hospital at the age of seven. One of his contemporaries, of 
the name of Le Grice, now living near Penzance, writes of him as a 
gentle yet observing boy; but the chief recollections of his early life 
seem to be discoverable in a paper of his own, which describes him as 
“stealing along with the concentration of a young monk, while the 
other boys were all fire and play.”’ 


The Colonel. All this may have been the case with them fifty years 
ago; but they now seem all to be young monks, To the public who 
see them wandering inside their bars in Newgate-street in their play- 
hours, nothing can look duller or more deplorable. The whole arrange- 
ment seems to be constructed on the plan of the neighbouring receptacle 
for felony, and the little fellows seem to be practising the penitentiary 
step. It must be allowed that their view of the world round them is 
not very exhilarating, and that a vista of butchers’ shops is not among 
the most obvious expedients for cheerfulness ; but the fact is palpable: 
they are dull, and their dullness is the same that might be felt in parks 
and palaces, or wherever people had nothing todo, No employment, 
cheering to the mind or animating to the frame, has been found out for 
them ; and there, while gymnastics and exercises of a hundred different 
kinds are training the children of every other school, the eight hundred 
young citizens are moving about like so many automatons in blue petti- 
coats and yellow stockings. 


The Doctor. Lamb never succeeded to the honours of scholarship. 
After having remained his limited portion of years at the school, he 
obtained a small appointment in the accountant’s office of the East 
India Company. There he spent the life congenial to a man of simple 
habits and of cheap pleasures—visiting the two-shilling gallery of the 
theatres; purchasing old books from time to time; writing sonnets 
and amusing himself with the chance society of men of his own turn of 
mind ; Coleridge, Southey, Lloyd, and others of the republican school; 
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of politics and poetry, the writers of metaphysical verses, and projectors 
of Utopian republics. His passion for obsolete reading led him to 
attempt a tragedy, which the Edinburgh reviewers cut up without mercy, 
pronounced the perfection of obsoleteness, assigned it a date “ older 
than Aeschylus, and computed it to be the oddest instance of dramatic 
barbarism in the annals of absurd literature.” This was the favourite 
style of northern criticism in those days; and Lamb, once thus crushed, 
never had courage to gather up his broken limbs and try the buskin 
again: but he produced a farce ; and if its conception was but the step 
“from the sublime to the ridiculous,” its fate was but the difference 
between being broken on the northern wheel and trampled into dust by 
the London audience. 


The Barrister. Laterature is belligerent by nature. Men who deal 
in reviews and essays are the ultra belligerents, the sharpshooters of the 
battalia of book-makers. Lamb’s gentleness could not exempt him 
from the common necessities of his profession, and Southey and he at 
length came to an open quarrel. Southey had let fly at him in the 
“Quarterly Review,”’ in a sneer at what he termed the unsound religious 
feeling of his essays; and Lamb returned the fire in a letter as haughty 
as the attack, and as long as an American President’s speech. “ You 
have all your life,” said Lamb, “ been making a jest of the devil. I 
acquit you of intentional irreverence, but you have made wonderfully 
free, and been mighty pleasant with his popular idea and attributes. 
A noble lord, your brother visionary, has scarcely taken greater liberties 
with the material keys and catholic notion of St. Peter. You have 
flattered him in prose, you have chanted him in goodly odes, you have 
been his jester, volunteer laureate, and self-elected court poet to Beel- 
zebub.”? He then contemptuously speaks of Southey’s frequent references 
to popery. ‘“* We thought at one time that you were going post to Rome, 
but that in the facetiousness which it is your custom to append so plenti- 
fully, and (some say) injudiciously, to your loftiest performances in this 
kind, you spurn the uplifted toe which you but just now seemed to 
court, leave his Holiness in the lurch, and show him a fair pair of Pro- 
testant heels under your Romish vestment. When we think you 
already at the wicket, suddenly a violent cross wind blows you transverse 

‘Ten thousand leagues away. 
Then might we see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags; their reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds.’ ” 

This feud, however, was subsequently reconciled. Lamb was at 
length released from the toils of his office, and, notwithstanding his 
fondness for London, retired to the neighbourhood of Edmonton, where 
an accidental fall, co-operating with an infirm state of body, put an end 
to his existence in December, 1833. He died without pain or struggle, 
and was buried in Edmonton church-yard, in a spot which he had 


pointed out to his sister a fortnight before as the place where he wished 
to be buried. 


The Rector. “Pascal Bruno.” This is one of the few volumes to which 
Mr. Hook has put his name. It is avowedly a translation from the 
French of Alexander Dumas, and forms one of the most vivid and in- 
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teresting stories for which we have been indebted to French literature 
and English taste. A lively introduction mentions the circumstances 
under which M. Alexander Dumas thinks fit to bring forward his tale. 
He tells us that there are four ways of getting from Sicily to Naples ; 
the first by the steam-packet, the second by the mail, the third by a 
bargain with some coach master, the fourth by a sailing boat at six 
ducats a day, which renders you commander-in- -chief of the vessel, the 
crew, and the captain. Each has its separate advantages and disad- 
vantages. In the steam-boat you must wait till it makes up its cargo 
of passengers. The mail starts regularly, but takes a week on its 
journey. ‘The coach master carries you more at your ease, but takes 
double the time. And in the sailing boat you are at the mercy of the 
winds, which may as well blow against you as for you, and, though you 
are master of all on board, may close the affair by carrying the whole 
party to the bottom. M. Dumas, tempted by a fresh breeze, took the 
sailing boat: he was lucky on the occasion, for the wind carried him to 
Messina on the evening of the third day. In coasting the island, he 
heard strange stories of the village of Bauso, and one Pascal Bruno, 
whom all the Sicilian world knew to be a bandit and believed to be a 
sorcerer. He collected the materials of his history from what he declares 
to be an authentic source, and gives us the fruits of his research in a 
remarkably stirring, various, and impassioned tale. 


The Colonel. One of the absurdities of our modern novelists is, that 
in placing their scene in foreign countries, they are curiously apt to 
forget foreign scenes and circumstances. ‘There are hundreds of narra- 
tives planted in Italy, which might as well have been planted in Covent- 
garden. But the history of Pascal Bruno is what the painters call in 
keeping. Its manners, its passions, and the vicissitudes of its climate 
are accurately Sicilian. Its first scene is the Sirocco. When this 
overwhelming wind comes, all the gaiety of the south is extinguished at 
the instant; the sea grows livid, the sky looks dim, the city is silent. 
A drift of clouds announces the approach of this wind, the Khamsin of 
Arabia, a burning mist, rising from the African sands, and wafted to 
Europe on the south-east wind. The effect is pestilential: the young, 
the aged, the rich, the poor, the healthful, and the sick, bend before its 
dreadful influence. The calamity is universal : the brute beasts feel its 
awful effects equally with their lords and masters, and all sink into a 
state of weakness, lassitude, and wretchedness ; and this continues until 
a purer air, wafted from Calabria, resuscitates the languishing inhabit- 
ants, who recover from the baleful effects of the blast as those who have 
swooned awake, to luxury and pleasure. 


The Doctor. One grand mistake of our modern novelists is to exhaust 
the reader by dry dissertation, when they should apply their whole power 
to vivid action. The novel and the drama have their distinctions, but 
their principle is the same, and that principle is perpetual activity, force 
of character, change of scene, rapidity, clearness, and strength of cir- 

cumstance. In fact the true novel is only an expanded drama ; the true 
drama only a condensed novel. Pascal Bruno would make an ex- 
cellent figure on the stage. The movements of this brief novel are full of 
life; the scenes rise before the eye with stage-like swiftness, and the 
characters of the personages, limited as they are, are full at once of in- 
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dividuality and of nature. For instance, the hero has obtained for 
himself the reputation of a sorcerer, and this reputation he sustains by 
exhibiting himself invulnerable to those trying experimentalists, musket- 
balls. 4! are showered upon him in all directions; he welcomes the 
shower, he laughs at the tempest, catches its leaden bolts in his hands, 
and walks away with a perforated jacket, but a skin not a bit touched 
by Sicilian sharp-shooters. Of course every triumph of this order faci- 
litates the next, and he finally renders himself the unresisted plunderer 
of his Majesty’s lieges ; in other words, Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the high roads of Trinacria. One of those adventures is capital :— 


“ The Prince Governor had ordered out a detachment of riflemen to cap- 
ture the bold bandit. They had been two nights on the watch, and had 
seen nothing; but on the third morning, as they were enjoying their 
breakfast, it was announced to them that Pascal Bruno was in sight, and 
actually descending the mountain alone to the high road, within twenty 
yards of which they were sitting. 

* Although the soldiers were as brave as lions, and were, moreover, in a 
majority of twenty to one against Pascal Bruno on the present occasion, the 
tocsin sounded by the tongue of their informant seemed infinitely less har- 
monious at that moment than it might have been if it had been heard after 
breakfast. However, there was no alternative, duty must be done; and 
having armed themselves, they turned out in ‘double quick,’ in order to 
capture the object of their pursuit. As for their ambuscade, that could not 
be reached in time, for Pascal was within a hundred yards of them; under 
which circumstance, as discretion is the better part of valour, and stratagem 
sometimes succeeds where open opposition would fail, the gallant corps drew 
up in front at the ian, but in a quiet and unmilitary manner, in order that 
Bruno might not imagine that they had any hostile intentions towards him, 
but on the contrary to induce him to believe them a party of agreeable 
persons coming forth to take the air after their morning meal. 

“ The bird they had flushed, however, was somewhat too old and wary to 
be so caught. His first glance at these distinguished and stratagetical 
heroes convinced him of their real business and intentions as far as regarded 
himself; nevertheless, instead of wheeling round and cantering away from 
them, he put spurs to his horse, and dashed along the road at a gallop. 
Still concealing their object, and reserving their fire until he should be within 
the certain reach of their carbines, the moment he passed in front of them 
the whole party saluted him with a volley: the balls struck up the dust at 
his horse's feet, a cloud of smoke enveloped Pascal, but horse and rider pur- 
sued the ‘ even tenor of their way’ unhurt. The officer looked at the 
soldiers; the soldiers looked at the officer ; and then they all looked at each 
other. A picked party of riflemen to have missed an object within thirty 
paces of them—what could it mean? The thing had happened, and the 
game was up. All that the officer could do was to report to the magistrate 
what had occurred. 

“ The account of this escape reached Bauso the same evening, which, 
coupled with what they had themselves seen of the shooting in the earlier 
part of that day, excited a powerful suspicion amongst the inhabitants that 
Paseal bore a charmed life ; which suspicion was strengthened into an im- 
plicit belief by the fact, that on the following morning the jacket which he 
had worn the previous day was found hooked upon the door-post of the house 
of the judge at Bauso, perforated by thirteen shots, and in its pockets were 
found the thirteen bullets which had pierced the cloth, flattened into the 
shape of so many carlins.” 


The Colonel. But a still more stirring scene follows, where Pascal is 
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surrounded in his fortress. A spy has betrayed him, and while Pascal 
is enjoying his wine in security, a Maltese merchant, with whom he had 
some dealings in the way of his trade, rushed in to tell him that he was 
sold, that the soldiers were at hand, and that in a quarter of an hour 
flight would be impossible— 


“*Flight!’ said Pascal, contemptuously. ‘ Fly! I escape! No, no! 
Ali, my boy, Ali!’ Ali instantly stood before him to receive his commands, 
* Bolt the gates; untie three of the dogs; turn them loose into the court- 
yard; bring the fourth, my brave and faithful Lionna; and then get up 
plenty of ammunition, 

“ This note of preparation rang discordantly enough in the ears of the 
ladies, who immediately began to ery. ‘ Ah!’ said Bruno, with an air of 
authority, ‘ be quiet, my angels. I want no more singing to-night. Be 
silent, and that instantly, if you please.’ The terrified women were mute in 
a moment. ‘ Here, my friend,’ continued Bruno, addressing the merchant, 
‘do og favour to keep these ladies company ; as for me, I must go my 
rounds. 

* Pascal took his carbine, slung on his cartouche-box, and proceeded to- 
wards the door ; but just as he was about to go out, he stopped suddenly, 
and listened. 

“* What is it?’ said the Maltese. 

“* Don't you hear my dogs barking?’ said Pascal. ‘ The enemy are 
advancing; they must have been close behind you. Arn’'t they good 
beasts? Silence, my tigers,’ added he, opening the window, and whistling 
tothem. ‘ That's right, I knew it was so.’ 

“The dogs ceased their noise, the women and the Maltese merchant 
began to tremble most unequivocally, presuming, naturally enough, that 
something terrible was about to happen. 

“ Ali, as he was ordered, brought in Pascal's favourite dog Lionna. The 
noble animal ran to her master, and jumping up placed her fore-paws on his 
shoulders, and looking wistfully in his face, began to growl in an undertone. 

“*¥es, Lionna, said Pascal, patting her affectionately, ‘ you are a 
charming brute. The faithful animal growled again. ‘Come then, beauty,’ 
said Pascal, ‘ time presses; come along.’ Pascal quitted the room, followed 
by his noble dog, leaving the merchant and the ladies to make it out as well 
as they could. 

“He went down into the court-yard and found the other three dogs 
anxiously prowling about, but not giving signs of any immediately ap- 
proaching danger. He then opened a door which led to the garden, with 
a view of searching that part of his domain, in case the enemy should make 
his advance by that route. The moment he entered it, Lionna stopped 
dead short, snuffed the wind, and ran off at full speed to one corner of the 
inclosure. When she reached the wall, she made an effort to scale it, 
gnashing her teeth, and snarling violently. She paused, and turned to see 
where her master was—he was close behind her. 

“ This movement satisfied Pascal that a stranger was concealed within a 
few yards of them, and recollecting that the window of the room in which 
Paolo Tommasi had been imprisoned immediately overlooked the spot to 
which Lionna’s attention had been directed, he instantly returned to the 
castle, and running up stairs, followed by Lionna, whose foaming mouth and 
fire-flashing eyes gave dreadful evidence that she anticipated the intentions 
of her master, crossed the room in which his quaking guests were huddled 
together, and entered the next chamber, in which there was no light, but 
of which the easement was open, Lionna crawled along the floor, quietly 
and couchingly, till within a few feet of the window, when at one spring, 
and before Pascal had time to check her, she darted like a panther through 
it, regardless of its height from the ground. Pascal was at the window an 
instant after: he saw the furious animal make three bounds towards a soli- 
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tary olive-tree, and drag by the throat from behind it a man who had there 
concealed himself. 

“* Help! help!’ cried a voice, which Pascal knew to be that of Placido 
Tomacelli; ‘ call off the dog, Bruno; call off the dog, or he will tear me to 
pieces.’ ‘ Halloo! halloo! at him, Lionna! at him?! cried Pascal; ‘ down 
with the traitor! Drag him down, my dog.’ 

** Placido, who was now convinced that Pascal had discovered his treachery, 
and roaring with pain and apprehension, exerted all his energies to resist 
his gigantic enemy, while her master, leaning on his carbine, was anxiously 
watching the savage conflict from the window. At pt by the uncertain 
light of the moon, he saw two bodies struggle, fall and rise, rise and fall 
again; but they were so closely grappled with each other that he could not 
distinguish the form of either. For ten minutes did this fearful combat last, 
amidst the mingled yells and cries of man and beast. At the end of that 
period, after a dreadful struggle, one dying shriek was heard, one form fell 
to the earth, but rose not again.—It was the man !”’ 

The animation and force of this tale constitute its excellence; and, 
for works of this order, no excellence can be higher. The larger novel 
naturally allows more room for the expansion of character and the detail 
of incident, but for the vividness of the latter and the strength of the 
former, the publications of our later years have furnished but few rivals 
to “ Pascal Bruno.” The translation is just what it should be—free, 
natural, and fluent; retaining the vivacity of the original without its 
idioms, and transfusing into the feeble phraseology inevitable to all French 
narration the vigour of our own powerful and expressive language. 


The Rector. ‘Ethel Churchill.” A large field is opened for the 
novelist in what may be termed the private history of England. Miss 
Landon has, in these volumes, fixed her characters in the early part of 
the last century, a period when the triumph of our arms had revived the 
spirit of the nation, and with it the activity of the national genius. The 
reign of the Georges succeeded to the inheritance of peace, secured by 
the toils of the reign of Anne. The Augustan age of England, of which 
Dryden was the morning-star and Pope the sun, extended far down into 
the reign of the second George ; and the wits, poets, and statesmen of 
England showed, by their number and brilliancy, the resources of the 
national mind. 


The Barrister. A novel, to be perfect, should be like a perfect tra- 
gedy: it should seize on some remarkable story connected with the 
leading characters of some remarkable time; it should throw into its 
public scenes the passions of general life; and thus, combining the 
interest of great transactions with the intenseness of personal feeling, 
it might offer the most varied, picturesque, and animated subject to the 
exciteable portion of the public mind. This romance takes its chief 
characters from Walpole’s administration. Of the minister himself it 
gives the following sketch, evidently from history :— 

“ Atone end, that facing the window, sat England's all-powerful minister, 
wrapped in a loose morning-gown of purple cloth. He was a man of large 
size, in an indolent attitude, and with that flushed complexion which usually 
accompanies excess. At the first glance you only saw one who appeared 
the idle and goud-humoured voluptuary, whose chief attention was given to 
decide on the merit of rival clarets, and whose chief care was to ward off an 
attack of gout. Not such was the impression produced by a second and 
more scrutinizing look, or when the face before you was lighted by ex- 
pression. There was decision on the firmly compressed lip, whose subtle 
smile spoke a world of sarcasm; there was thought on the bold high fore- 


head, and the mind kindled the depth of those piercing grey eyes.” — 
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The Doctor. Sir Robert Walpole was essentially the man of his time: 
no other minister could have sustained the House of Hanover on its then 
tottering throne. It was opposed to the principles of the many, and 
entwined with the picturesque prejudices of none. The first two Georges 
were not made either to dazzle or to interest a people. They were 
honest-minded foreign soldiers, fettered by the small etiquettes of small 
courts, and looking on their accession to the British throne rather as 
the possession of a large property, than the summons to one of the 
highest and most responsible offices in the world. 


The Barrister. Walpole saw at once that loyalty and enthusiasm must 
be put out of the question; the appeal must be made to common-sense 
and to self-interest. A man with less worldly wisdom would never have 
seen how things really stood ; aman with less pliability could never have 
adapted himself to them. It must always be remembered that his whole 
administration was one long struggle ; he had to maintain his master 
on the throne and himself in the ministry—and this was done by sheer 
force of talent. He had no alliance among the great nobility, on the 
one hand, and, at all events, at first, was no personal favourite with the 
Sovereign on the other; yet he kept his high post through one of the 
longest and most prosperous administrations that England has ever 
known. His faults were those of his day—a day singularly deficient in 
all moral attributes. 


The Colonel. Love, by prescriptive right, should form the grand 
passion of a novel; and Pope’s well- known passion for Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague forms a striking feature of the romance. Pope and 
Lady Mary, though not kindred poets, were both wits, and both not dis- 
inclined to believe that they had all the suse eptibilities of the tender 
passion. They are thus brought together by the novelist. Pope’s 
garden is the sceneof a conversation, such as might have occurred in 
the days of the “ Decameron.” 


“ Pope's petits soins were addressed to of Wortley Montague. Flattery 
is like champagne, it soon gets into the head; but in Pope's flattery there 
was too much of the heart. Long after-hours of neglect and mortification 
dearly atoned for that morning’s pleasant delusion. There is something in 
genius for which fate demands severe atonement. In some things Pope’s 
was an exception to the general lot : he dwelt in that lettered ease to which 
his taste gave refinement; his talents pined in no long obscurity, but early 
reached their just appreciation ; his friends were those whose friendship was 
honour, and he lived in a very court of personal homage and flattery : but, 
dwarfed from his birth, that slender frame was tenanted by acute physical 
ills, which, acting on a mind more sensitive than his body, made life 
one scene of irritation and suffering. The fingers were contracted by pain 
that gave the sweetest music to their page. Satire was at once his power 
(and the sense of power is sweet to us all) and his refuge. The passion and 
melancholy of one or two poems just suffice to show what a world of affec- 
tion and sentiment was checked and subdued, because their indulgence had 
been only too painful.’ 


The Doctor. To the sketch of female coquetry all may not subscribe ; 
but we must not dispute the authority of the sex :— 


“There is a cruelty in feminine coquetry which is one of Nature’s con- 
tradictions. Formed of the softest materials, of the gentle smile, and the 
soothing word, yet nothing can exceed its utter hardheartedness. Its 
element is vanity, of the coldest, hardest, and most selfish order ; it sacrifices 
all sense of right, all kindly feelings, all pity, for the sake of a transient 
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triumph. Lady Mary knew (for when has woman not known ?) her power ; 

she knew that she was wholly beloved by a heart, proud, sensitive, and 
desponding ; she herself had warmed fear into hope—had made passion 
seem possible to one who felt, keenly felt, how much nature had set him 
apart. If genius, for one moment, believed that it could create love, as it 
could ereate all else, hers was the fault; she nursed the delusion —it was 
a worthy tribute to her self-love.” 


The Colonel. Yet those are but the slighter features of the novel. 
After having wandered through the attractive and interesting period in 
which its history is placed, it fixes itself upon the true purpose, the 
development of the individual conceptions of the writer, and the story. 
Lady Marchmont, the heroine, has throughout borne the unhappy 
struggles of a mind which owes its allegiance, where it has never be- 
stowed its affection. The natural result is misery, ending in crime, 
The wretched woman in her distraction is represented as finding no 
resource but in extinguishing both husband and lover. She finally 
loses her understanding, and remains a monument of that most over- 
whelming of all the shapes of wretchedness, lunacy, by the violence of 
vexed and fevered passions. The scene in which this powerful and 
dangerous spirit summarily relieves herself of one of her embarrassments, 
by putting her lover to death, sustains what must be regarded as the 
general colouring of the novel: the whole is a domestic tragedy, which 
it would require but some obvious changes to shape for the stage. 

“* Lady Marchmont had passed another hour of miserable suspense. The 
moonlight was waxing cold and faint, and the chillair ofthe morning began 
to rustle among the trees; and the mist which rose from the dewy grass 
spread like a thin veil, rendering all distant objects confused, A streak of 
wan and sickly light began to glimmer in the east; and again Lady March- 
mont clenched her hands together, and asked, ‘ Will he come ?’ 

“She again resumed her seat in the arm-chair, and busied herself about a 
lamp, over which some coffee was boiling. She looked very different now from 
what she had done while seated on that very chair when Maynard came. 

* She had taken off her velvet robe, and was carelessly dressed in a white 
silk night-gown, fastened with violet ribands. It was one she had worn in 
half-mourning, and had all the coquetish elegance of demie parure. The 
serpent was unbound from her hair, which was partly gathered up witha 
violet-band—part left loose on her shoulders, as if she had stopped in the 
middle of her graceful task. She was pale no longer; her cheek burned 
with the clear feverish red of the pomegranate, and gave that peculiar light 
to the eyes, which is only given by the contrast of the crimson. Deep as it 
was, it yet grew deeper, for Sir George Kingston entered the room. She 
received him with embarrassment. 

“* I fancy,’ said she, with a smile, ‘that we are both a little tired; you 
must have a cup of coffee with me before we begin to talk.’ 

“Sir George saw that she was embarrassed, and secretly enjoyed it. 

“*You will not let me pour out the coffee,’ said she, withdrawing her 
hand; ‘there, tell me, if my picture is like me.’ 

“ He rose, and the instant his back turned, she emptied into his cup the 
contents of a little phial, that she took, with the rapidity of thought, from 
the folds of her dress. 

“*T cannot look at a picture,’ exclaimed he, ‘ when I can gaze upon the 
original,’ 

*** Well,’ replied she, * your coffee is now ready.’ 

“ He took the cup, and drank it down— glad of it; for having to play the 
part of an ardent lover, he felt more sleepy than was quite suiting to the 
character. The coffee revived him; and snatching Lady Marchmont’s beau- 
tiful hand, he pressed it to his lips. ‘ How can IL ever,’ whispered he, drawing 
nearer towards her, ‘ever thank you enough ?” 


Ethel Churchill. 
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“*T do not know,’ said Henrietta, starting from her seat, ana drawing 
herself to her full height,‘that you have much to thank me for ; but fol- 
low me softly.’ 

“ She took the lamp, and led the way through a suite of apartments, till 
she stopped in a large bed-room, dimly lighted by a night lamp, and the one 
she carried, 

“ * This is the third time that I have been here to-night,’ muttered she; 
and hastily withdrawing the heavy curtain, exclaimed, ‘ Look there !’ 

“ Sir George did look, and saw the face of Lord Marchmont, and saw, too, 
that it was the face of a corpse.” 

The Rector. “ Stories of Spanish Life.”” Our military and naval men 
have been for some years honourably distinguished by their exertions in 
literature. The old and absurd stigma, by which the man of the sword 
was branded as a pedant, if he took up the pen, has passed away, and 
some of the most important, as well as the most interesting works, have 
been supplied to literature by those gallant soldiers and sailors, whose 
minds once disdained all but the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war.”” We owe the communication of the present work to 
England to Lieut.Colonel Craufurd of the Grenadier Guards. The 
work is from the German of Huber’s Spanish Sketches, for whose ac- 
curacy the Colonel’s knowledge of Spanish life enabled him peculiarly 
to vouch. Huber, as the Colonel observes, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Spain, particularly with the south. He had observed 
with great correctness the localities of the country, and must have as- 
sociated familiarly with the different classes, to have described their 
character, feelings, and manners, with so much spirit and fidelity. 


The Barrister. It is curious to hear Huber the German speak of 
German education. The Germans are the vainest people on the globe ; 
they think that they do everything better than any other nation on 
earth. The Frenchman is vain ; but his vanity consists in his curls 
and his cookery, the volubility of his tongue, and the shape of his leg. 
The Spaniard is vain; but his vanity consists in his pedigree and his 
mule, his idleness and his sunshine. The Englishman is vain ; but his 
vanity consists in his ships and steam-engines, the excellence of his dogs 
and horses, and the discovery of the new art of grinding foreign bones 
into the manure of turnips and potatoes. The American is vain; but 
it is of having overrun a wilderness, and conquered savages, who had 
nothing to oppose to him but the fleetness of their heels; being the 
cleverest mau at a bargain from pole to pole, and drinking the greatest 
number of drams in the course of the day. But all those vanities are 
external ; they are put on and thrown off like their clothes, and there 
are times when, like their clothes, they are laid aside, for twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four. Like their clothes, too, the fashions change. 
Time, like the tailor, gives them a new covering, and some fresh ab- 
surdity, equally transient as the old, changes the figure of the rising 
generation. But with the German, vanity is a principle; its existence 
is within. It is a grave, profound, and essential part of his nature ; it 
is wholly personal. He is not proud of his Government, but on the 
contrary rails atit. He is not proud of his climate, which he denounces 
as a clog on the national genius. He is not proud of Germany, which 
all his writings picture as a cluster of little despotisms, each too small to 
have individual strength, and all too disunited to have national import- 
ance, But he regards himself as the cleverest man in the circumference 
of the earth, He pronounces German education the perfection of human 
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skill; and whether he pronounces it or not, regards himself as the 
superior of every other educated man beyond the bounds of his country. 
He attempts the knowledge of every language, and in his closet conceives 
himself the master of all. The perpetual passage of strangers ee 
his country has no power of briuging him to a knowledge of himself. 
If he finds his tongue perpetually baffled in their intercourse, he declares 
that the fault is in their ignorance, not in his own. He offers to teach 
the Englishman English, and the Frenchman French. He meets the 
Moor, and gives him a lecture on Arabic; he meets the Chinese, and 
harangues him on the true reading of Confutzee. He is now busy with 
the Sanscrit, and publishes elucidations of the doctrine of Buddah, 
which it would require a new Avatar of Vishnu to explain to the chief 
of the College of Brahmins, but which are as clear to himself as the 
sunshine. The result is, that as much eviscerated of all original ideas 
as a stuffed owl is of his entrails, he plods on through the world, with 
spectacles for eyes, books for thought, and dreams for facts—an encyclo- 
peedia instead of a man, 


The Colonel. But Huber is not altogether of this class. Travel has 
rubbed off a good deal of his coating of national vanity. His inter- 
course even with Spain, ignorant as the Spaniard generally is of litera- 
ture, and habitually hating that ponderous literature with which the 
German is packed, until, like the overloaded camel, he drops on his 
knees, broken down by his burthen, Huber admits in him powers which 
more than compensate his contempt of folios. 

“Tt is true,” says he, “that with us a gymnasiast (a man educated in a 
public seminary) learns and knows a number of things in history, mathe- 
matics, ancient and modern languages, and so on, which are unknown in 
Spain, even to the (so called) Sabio, or learnedman. But it is equally true 
that this continual learning, this repletion from without, on which our whole 
education is grounded, and which, perhaps, is not to be altered, weakens and 
blunts, in most cases, the powers of the mind, the very springs of intellectual 
life, and everything which is emphatically natwral, and cannot be learned. 
So that the majority, when they have once attained the end of all this learn- 
ing, an office or practical employment—when they have entered practical 
life as men—reject the greater part, if not all, of that practical life as men 
—reject the greater part, if not all, of that acquired and (so to speak) formal 
and forced knowledge, and then mostly, with a mind crippled and dried up, 
and without any of the higher elements of intellectual interest, merely 
vegetate.”’ 


The Doctor. But in Spain it is certainly otherwise. The Spaniard 
does not learn so much in his youth, but neither does he forget so much ; 
and his powers of mind remain fresher and more original ; his charac- 
ter and judgment form themselves earlier in real life; and as a man, 
he stands there, much poorer in knowledge it is true, but much richer 
in experience, in sound manly understanding, and in living interest for 
that which he knows, and desire for that which he does not know, than 
is generally the case with the German. 


The Barrister. The volumes consist of a succession of scenes, cha- 
racters of the people, and incidents of the times. The Venta, or solitary 
Inn, on the desolate roads of Spain, has been from time immemorial 
the place of all kinds of characteristic display. The “ Sketches”? com- 
mence with the meeting of a number of travellers in one of those gene- 
ral spots of rendezvous. Round the fire the men had collected jn 
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separate ps, some occupied in preparing their food, some seated on 
little stools round small, low tables, reminding one of eastern customs, 
eating their frugal supper. 

“The mistress and the guests were equally picturesque. At the fire was 
the Padrona, or mistress, elderly but hale, busy with some maids in pre- 
paring various kinds of food which hung over the fire in several dishes and 
pots, and the guests carefully made room for the sharp and zealous mistress 
of the house. A priest, in the dress of the order of Dominicans, seated in a 
wooden arm-chair, had taken possession of the best place by the fire. He 
was a corpulent personage, with flery eyes, a cunning look, a high forehead, 
and a mouth which expressed severity and imperiousness. Near him sat 
the venturo, not seeming to trouble himself about any of his other guests. 
He was a character such as Cervantes alone can paint, and which is perhaps 
only to be met with in Spain. 

“The travellers last arrived also went up to the fire, and greeted the 
company with an Ave Maria purissima! good evening, Caballeros, may 
your supper do you good! This greeting was returned by the muleteers, 
carriers, and peasants with that grave politeness which distinguishes and so 
greatly facilitates the intercourse of all classes in Spain.” 

The Colonel. All civil wars are scenes of horror; but the Spanish 
civil war is unexampled in cruelty. As in all civil wars parents and 
friends are engaged on opposite sides ; whatever is generous in hostility 
is turned into the bitterness of local partisanship. But the Spanish war 
is the first in which we have heard of women being slaughtered as poli- 
tical victims, and of prisoners being ordered to shoot each other. Both 
parties have exhibited equal atrocity. Both Carlist and Christino have 
shown themselves equally unworthy of the throne: and except that we 
grieve for the miseries of wives and orphans, the aged and the infant, 
we can scarcely look upon their mutual atrocities but as upon herds 
of wolves tearing each other. The sketches of Spanish Life are nearly 
a continued story of the previous revolution of Spain in 1820, which 
concluded with the temporary extinction of liberalism and the death of 
Riego. This chieftain died by the same means which he had used in 
the slaughter of others. He was a murderer in cold blood, and in cold 
blood he was murdered. 


The Rector. A scene in those desperate times is described with great 
force. A beautiful woman had been slain in one of the skirmishes 
with the Constitutional troops, as they were called. Her lover had been 
struck down. The town was in possession of Riego’s troops, and his 
soldiers cried out for the slaughter of the prisoners. 


* At this moment, Christoval, who had hitherto knelt motionless by the 
body, sprang up from the spot. The nearest bystanders recoiled, horror- 
struck at his appearance. His complexion was ashy grey, his glance wild 
and fierce, his face and clothing were covered with blood, and he himself 
bled from several parts. 

“*Do you know who I am, Caballeros’ asked Christoval, in a feeble 
voice, of the officers who gazed at him with surprise. ‘Have you heard of 
Christoval Moreno? Ask after him in the mountains of Ronda. Many of 
you, Sefores, have reason to know me,’ he continued when the wished-for 
reply was not made; ‘I am he who stabbed the Marquis of Pennaflores, 
at the fair of Mairena. Is not that enough?’ he asked, stamping impa- 
tiently with his foot. 

“*'The man has deserved death, according te the law; I know him well,’ 
said one of Riego’s companions, who appeared to be a magistrate: ‘he re- 
jected the amnesty three times, and since he denounces himself, there is ne 
help for him.’ ” 
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Riego condemns him to be shot, for which the wounded man thanks 
him as the last favour in his power. 


“ «Down with him,’ cried many horsemen of the regiment of Alcantara ; 
‘vengeance for the Marquis of Pennaflores!’ 

“ «Silence there,’ commanded Riego again; then turning to Christoval, 
he said, * Friend, you must die, I can do nothing for you.’ 

“*God reward you, General!’ said Christoval ; ‘death is the only thing 
in the world for which I could thank you.’ 

“ * Rojas,’ said Riego, in a grave tone of command, turning towards him, 
‘pick out eight men, and let him be shot,’ Riego now cast one more look 
upon the corpse. ‘ My poor wife,’ said he, in a low tone to himself; then 
recovering himself, he cried, ‘ Forward, friends! we have not a moment to 
lose ;’ and he galloped with his companions after the column. 

“ Christoval now turned calmly to Father Hilario, and spoke. ‘ Venerable 
father, will you hear my confession, and absolve ?” 

“The old priest, who had scarcely remarked what was passing in his 
presence, looked at him compassionately, and said, ‘ Willingly, my son; I 
fear you have too much to answer for,’ 

“*An angel prays for me, venerable father, and God will forgive me for 
Christ’s sake,’ replied Christoval, with a trembling voice. 

“ Whilst Rojas selected some marksmen and arranged the departure of 
the other prisoners, Christoval prayed devoutly with the ecclesiastic, and, 
after he had received absolution, he stepped up to Antonio, and, stretehin 
out his hand to him, he said, ‘ Farewell, Antonio! God reward you for all 
the kind things you did for her—you were a kind brother ;’ then tearing 
himself forcibly away from the sight of the dead body, he said, ‘I am ready ; 
and he followed the soldiers with a firm step to the other side of the square. 
There he knelt down, and, with his rosary in his hand, seemed in the act of 
prayer, when the word ‘ Fire’ was pronounced by Rojas, and Christoval sank 
without a groan to the earth. 

“ Rojas took leave of Antonio with a silent pressure of the hand, and 
conducted the other prisoners away. 

“In the church of Loja, near the altar of the Mater Dolorosa, the bodies 
of Christoval and Dolores repose in one grave.” 





Tue ANNUALS. 


The Barrister. Whenever the literary history of our century shall 
be written, the annalist will have to explain, if he can, the extraor- 
dinary passion for miniature books which seized the English within 
the last dozen years. We were once, par excellence, the makers of 
folios. We had a passion for magnitude in everything. The English 
newspaper has been a magnificent affair for the last hundred years. 
Even the essays of our periodical writers, the “ Spectators,” “‘ Ramblers,” 
and * Idlers,”’ were but diminished folios. The quarto held its dignity 
for the latter half of the last century, and the philosopher or historian, 
the man of science or the poet, whose work condescended to narrower 
dimensions, was regarded as voluntarily branding himself with infe- 
riority. Foreigners in vain attempted to emulate our literary stateliness ; 
a few French or Italian potentates might put forth a few pompous edi- 
tions, but their subjects enjoyed them no more than they did the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Germany was, is, and ever will be, a land of little clumsy 
books, shaped on the model of the German person, thick in every sense 
of the word, fabricated of brown blotting paper, dabbled with pallid 
ink, and filled with types worthy of the carvings on the stones of Val 
Halla. But, about a dozen years since, England suddenly abandoned 
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all her magnitude of conception in these matters, plunged into duo- 
decimos, and those duodecimos condensations of histories, miniature 
romances, and science made easy. Yet all this was not national whim, 
or was the result of a national whim of a much more serious order. 
The levelling principle was abroad—the determination to make the 
oo astronomers, and mechanicians, political economists, and phi- 
osophers ; in other words, to make them politicians, with the unques- 
tionable object of making them the tractable instruments of intractable 
legislation. All books were to be levelled, like all institutions ; know- 
ledge was to be made beggarly, that it might be fit for the hands of 
beggars, and by a system of knavery perfectly worthy of the object, the 
works of established authorship were to be plundered for the manu- 
facture of cheap books, the profit of projectors, and the education of a 
regenerate people. If this process had been continued, literature must 
have ceased, as all legitimate commerce meets its death when piracy 
becomes the law. No man will write to have his literary property 
‘ronawcancye before his face. All works demanding thought, labour, and 
earning and must speedily have stopped. It is a notorious fact, that 
no period within the last hundred years ever exhibited so rapid a decline 
in literature, as that in which literature was to be all in all. Where every 
peasant was to be a philosopher, and every penny was to purchase its 
volume, the volume was soon dear at the money. 


The Doctor. But the Annuals are not to be reckoned in this category ; 
they were undoubtedly the offspring of the miniature volumes; but 
their elegance, ingenuity, and even their costliness, exempt them from 
the stigma of this illegitimate birth. The Annuals are only one amongst 
the thousand instances of the means of exciting popular taste, and 
calling forth popular liberality, which men suffer to pass before them 
day by day, until some fortunate coincidence calls them into action. 
Rudolph Ackermann, the late German printseller in the Strand, an 
honest man, and, German as he was, a man of remarkable straightfor- 
wardness and common sense, had the merit of the conception, In 
Germany, Annuals had been in fashion for a century ; first in the shape 
of almanacks with poetical and pictorial embellishments, and subse- 
quently as little collections of the scattered essays of popular writers, 
and the light designs of popular painters. Those publications had been 
frequently brought over to England, but they were read and thrown 
aside. None of our speculators seized on the ‘idea, until old Rudolph 
Ackermann had the sagacity to discover in it the secret of opulence. 
He commenced a publication as similar as possible to the most favourite 
of those little books, took its title the “* Forget Me Not,” embellished it 
with English engravings, and saw his speculation succeed, to the amount 
of some thousands a-year. If he could have secured a patent in this 
style of publication, it would have made a splendid fortune ; but competi- 
tors naturally arose, the struggle was carried on with more expense of 
embellishment and more costly authorship, and the result was an in- 
crease of the outlay and a diminution of the profits. Still the “ Forget 
Me Not” holds its paternal rank, and is honoured as the patriarch of 
the Annuals. 


The Rector. One remarkable feature connected with those publica- 
tions was the impulse which they gave to the fine arts. For the last 
fifty years the art of engraving had been rapidly falling ‘into decay. 
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Boydell, a high-spirited, intelligent, and able patron, had been involved 
in ruin by the zeal of his patronage. A capital school of engravers, 
whom he formed, had died away, and found no successors. The in- 
finite labour of the burin requires high payment, and the loss of patron- 
age was nearly equivalent to the extinction of the school. But the 
embellishments required for the Annuals suddenly revived the skill 
and the spirit of engraving ; the high prices given by competition excited 
the artists, and England possesses once more a body of engravers un- 
equalled in the world. Embellishments are now the chief features of 
those works. Designs which would have been once treasured in the 
portfulios of princes, are now lavished on those performances, and all 
the luxury of binding and gilding encloses all the excellence of the pencil 
and the graver. 


The Colonel. “The Landscape Annual.” This is one of the most 
beautiful of the tribe of the Annuals. Some years ago it occurred to its 
publisher to vary the usual form of these works into the more important 
shape of tours through the chief countries of Europe. Nine volumes 
have been already published, comprehending Italy, France, and Spain, 
the volume for the present year going even beyond Europe, and touch- 
ing on Morocco, a country hitherto almost as little known as Eldorado. 
The embellishments, both Spanish and Moorish, are from the pencil of 
Roberts, one of the most capital designers that England, or even Europe, 
has seen. Roberts is a genius in his art; his pencil has all the magic 
of theatrical design without being florid, his architectural views have all 
the magnificence without the formality that belongs to the nobler archi- 
tecture, and his landscapes correspond with their temples and palaces 
in richness, variety, and character. Among the embellishments is the 
city of Constantina, which while we write the French expeditionary army 
of Algiers have taken. From the original drawing, made by Colonel 
Harvey, of the Engineers, and completed by Roberts, we should 
conceive the city inaccessible to any thing but a bombardment— 
if a bombardment itself could penetrate the mass of roofs and walls 
of this great mountain fortress. It stands upon a vast square mass of 
rock, approachable only by a causeway. [But the French, though 
beaten last year, have now stormed it. All savage valour finally gives 
way before civilized discipline and parks of artillery. 


The Barrister. Constantina is a vast town for Africa; it is nearly 
three times as large as Algiers, and is surrounded with walls nearly 
thirty-five feet high. It was once the capital of Numidia. In the 
middle of the fourth century, the city, which had been desolated by re- 
ligious feuds, was rebuilt by the Emperor Constans, son of Constantina, 
and thence its name. The city is inaccessible on all sides, except 
towards the south-east; a precipice of six hundred feet is its defence on 
the north. On all sides are magnificent views, lofty mountains, and in 
the intervals rich valleys, still exhibiting the ruins of the Roman villas 
and palaces, which once filled this noble portion of the African shore. 
Its attack by Marshal Clausel, with seven thousand French troops and 
a powerful train of artillery, in November, 1836, the tremendous tempest 
which first shook the expedition, and the gallant defence of the Moorish 
and Turkish garrison, which turned the attack into a precipitate flight, 
have raised Constantina from the long sleep of ages into a new object of 
European curiosity. 
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The Doetor. “ Ireland, Picturesque and Romantic,” by Leitch Ritchie. 
This is a handsome volume, embellished with a variety of charming 
views of the chief scenery of Ireland, by M‘Clise and Cresswick. The 
author has confined his tour to the north and west of Ireland, and 
in his progress discusses the various questions of population und poor 
laws, which are now among the many problems of that strangely dis- 
turbed country. The style of the Tour is animated and amusing; the 
sketches of peasant character are frequently striking, and the descrip- 
tions of the fine and bold scenery of the northern coast, including the 
Basaltic ranges of the Giant’s Causeway, are always picturesque and 
often powerful. 


The Colonel. In the tourist’s progress through the north of Treland, 
he describes Carrickfergus, a town which, from its position in the Bay 
of Belfast, was the landing-place of King William and his army in the 
war against James. It had been at an earlier age the landing- place of 
Edward Bruce, and was, in 1759, the landing-place of a half pirate, 
half smuggler, named Thurot, who, under the orders of France, with a 
force of three frigates and six hundred men, proposed to make the con- 
quest of Ireland! This little expedition, though instantly repelled, had 
the important consequence of being, in some degree, the parent of the 
great armed association subsequently known as the Irish Volunteers. 
The totally defenceless state in which the French adventurer found this 
large town, the want of arms, or of men trained to use them, had so 
nearly exposed the town to pests and the country to burning and 

slaughter, that the Irish people were alarmed ; and subsequently, when 
in the course of the American war the French menaced invasion, and 
on inquiry it was found that there were but five thousand regular troops 
in Ireland, the alarm had its effect in stimulating the people to defend 
themselves. They had first made an application to the British minister 
for troops, which being answered in the negative, and the whole of 
- regular troops being embarked in foreign operations, as necessary 

for the defence of England, volunteer battalions were formed, which, 
within a short period, amounted to nearly a hundred thousand men. 
This army probably saved the country from invasion, for even in all 
the perplexities of the only unsuccessful war waged by England for a 
century, the French government dared not throw an army into Jreland, 
thus prepared as it was for defence by the gallantry of the people. 
This Volunteer Association subsequently, aud near its close, demanded 
and obtained the repeal of those acts of parliament which had made the 
Irish legislature dependent on the English cabinet, and from those mea- 
sures again followed the renewed ascendancy of the Romish religion, 
the decay of the Protestant interest, and finally the extinction of the 
legislature itself by the Union. 


The Rector. The peasant traditions of the Giant’s Causeway would 
make a volume of romances. That on their origin is a showy piece of 
imagination. It says, that the communication between the Causeway 
and Staffa was at one period actually completed, and, at the present 
day, we should find nothing but its ruins atthe bottom. The architects 
were Fin M‘Cumhal and his comrades, the Scandinavian sons of Frost, 
who constructed the work in order to facilitate their operations in a war 
which they waged against the opposite country. The enemy were 
thunderstruck at the sight of this gigantic bridge, presenting a highway 
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to their ocean-girded retreats. In this extremity they had recourse to 
the Druids, who, jealous themselves of the growing power of the giants, 
willingly exerted all their supernatual skill. The sacred fire blazed on 
every hill, and blood flowed on every altar, till at length a spell was 
wrought mighty enough to shake the depths of the ocean. The bridge 
was overthrown ; and, in order to signalize their power and vengeance 
to the latest race upon the earth, the Druids turned the giants into stone; 
and these monuments of priestly wrath are in our day distinctly seen 
on various parts of the coast. 


The Doctor. “ Friendship’s Offering.” This is one of the happiest 
publications of its class. Under the care of its present editor, a man 
of taste and talent, it has assumed a new character. With embellish- 
ments at least equal to those of any of its contemporaries, it has made a 
progressive improvement in the spirit of its contributions. Containing 
that graceful alternation of prose and poetry, which gave their first 
popularity to these works, some of the tales are remarkable specimens 
of narrative skill, and some of the poetry is as likely to last as any per- 
formances of its day. The editor, Mr. Harrison, has exhibited his 
powers in both. Nothing can be more pleasing or natural than his song 
of the Page, founded on a character in the Abbot of Sir Walter Scott. 


The Colonei. Ours is the dark age of poetry, for all the efforts of 
imagination evidently have their periods. We have an age of painting 
—then follows an age of architecture—then an age of the drama—then 
an age of eloquence. The age of Scott and Byron followed the age of 
Pitt, Fox, and Burke; and we are now waiting until the national talent 
starts forth in some new direction: but we still have high poetic power 
amongst us. 


The Barrister. “The Bench and the Bar.’? The author of this work 
made himself known to the public a few years since by sketches of the 
leading members of the legislature, under the title of “ Random Re- 
collections of the Lords and Commons.”’ He has now produced a work 
which takes the principal members of the British bar in their order, de- 
lineates their general habits, faculties, and style ; and, avoiding all harsh- 
ness of personal remark, gives a rapid, yet sufficiently accurate, portrait 
of the individuals. After a general sketch of the constitution of the 
law courts of England, he commences his picture gallery with the 
judges of the several courts, thence proceeds to the more distinguished 
among the counsel, and finishes with an ingenious miscellany of bar 
anecdotes. 

His character of Erskine exhibits his ability as a writer :— 

“ Mr. Erskine was for many years without an equal at the English bar ; 
and perhaps he has never, taken all in all, had a superior as counsel in our 
courts of law. He was one of the many instances to be found in the annals 
of the bar in which a man suddenly rises from obscurity into the full blaze 
of popularity. Until employed as counsel for a Captain Bailéy, who was the 
defendant in an action before the court in which he then practised, he was 
altogether unknown at the bar. The effect which his speech on that oe- 
easion produced, and the impression which it made even on the minds of the 
attorneys, who are not always remarkable for their appreciation of the 
loftiest order of eloquence, was so great, that no fewer than thirty of those 
attorneys put retainers into his hand before he left the court. This was 
about 1780. His fame was now established; his fortune as a barrister was 
nowmade, He could not accept one-half of the briefs that were offered to 
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him. I had it from one who had it from his own lips, that his practice ave- 
raged annually 16,000/, for many years afterwards.” 


The Doctor. Lord Lyndhurst, the great lawyer of the House of Peers, 
is characterised with force and accuracy. 


* As an advocate Mr. Copley was always admired by his brethren at the 
bar, for the soundness of his views on all questions of diyil Juryprufieyte, 
and for the remarkable clearness and conciseness with which on all octa- 
sions, however intricate the subject, he expressed himself. The faculty of 
putting his client's case in the clearest possible light was perhaps his chief 
excellency as a barrister. No judge or jury could ever complain of not un- 
derstanding him. Mr. Copley never had recourse to declamation when 
practising at the bar. 

“The Tories saw that a man of his talents must be an invaluable 
acquisition to any party, and therefore Lord Liverpool, then at the head 
of the administration, procured his return to Parliament for some nomination 
borough. This was in 1819. In the House of Commons Mr. Copley also 
distinguished himself, and thus showed that Lord Liverpool's opinion of the 
service he could render to Government was not unfounded.” 


The Doctor. The elevation of a man of this order of knowledge was 
not the result of fortune—it was the natural consequence of things. 
Lord Lyndhurst passed rapidly through all the leading offices of the 
bar, and has been Solicitor-General, Attorney-General, Chief Baron, 
and twice Lord Chancellor ; with the prospect of having the office at his 
disposal a third time, on the first accession of his party to power. 

f such materials the general work is composed. Happy hits at in- 
dividual peculiarities, al amusing anecdotes of bar practice, vary the 
graver portions of the volumes, and though distinct and discriminating 
statements of character and ability are given, offence to private feelings 
is avoided. Truth is told, but it is truth not more guided by fidelity, 
than softened by good-nature. 


The Colonel. “ The Book of Gems.”? This is a volume worthy of 
the ancient magnificence of printing. It is an octavo of the largest size, 
embellished with a multitude of exquisite vignette engravings from the 
pencils and burins of the chief artists of the day. Its object is to give 
a general view of our modern opulence in poetry and the arts; which it 
accomplishes by giving selections from the principal living writers, 
headed by those embellishments. In a sensible and well-written pre- 
face, Mr. S. C. Hall, the editor, states some of the difficulties which must 
have impeded him in a work of this magnitude. Yet, “ if to have 
worked,” says he, “* with a full knowledge that I had a delicate and an 
arduous task to perform, may have goné far in enabling me to discharge 
it adequately, I can have but little apprehension as to the result.”” After 
stating that the biographies which head the several selections, and 
which form a new and certainly a most interesting part of his fine vo- 
lume, have been constructed on memoranda supplied by the writers 
themselves, he proceeds to express a hope that his selections from the 
modern poets may direct attention to the sources whence they are 
drawn, have the effect of increasing that taste for poetry which the 
scientific spirit of the age has lessened, and of adding to the circulation 
of those works, by showing the enjoyment and instruction that may be 
derived from them. 








